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PREFACE. 



T HAVE been frequentry requested, and by some 
whose wishes justly carry weight, to publish 
a volume of Sermons preached in the ordinary 
course of my ministry. The volumes which I 
have already published,, which the public has 
received with much kindness, contain for the 
mibst part series of discourses connected by some 
common thought or purpose, and designed to 
illoatiate some special phase of truth, or experi- 
ence of life. In the present volume I publish 
fifty-two Sermons which have been preached to 
my own congregation, I have not attempted any 
arrangement or consecutive order. I have studied 
compression, sometimes I fear at the expense of 
clearness ; but I was anxious to make them, in 
truth, " brief sermons," such as could be read by 
any ordinary reader ift ten minutes, in the hope 
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that they might be useful for family as well as 
private reading, and also i|i cases where laymen 
might wish to conduct a week-night service for 
the benefit of those who dwell around. 

J. BALDWIN BROWN. 



lo, The Crescent, Clapham Common, 
K^ November ^^ 1 871. 
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I. 

"COMFORT YE, COMFORT YE MY 

PEOPLE." 



"Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God."— IsAiAH xl. i. 

T T riTH these words Isaiah opens his Gospel, 
^ ^ his God's good word to man. The earlier 
chapters are burdens : in view of the sins and wrongs 
around him, he lifts up his voice and denounces 
doom. But " mercy rejoiceth against judgment r It 
lies deeper than judgment in the Divine heart and 
the Divine ways. So he breaks forth, before the 
burden is ended, into the most sublime strains of 
consolation and hope which God's prophets have 
ever been commissioned to utter to the world. 
The words ring like the silver trumpet notes of 
jubilee through the gloom of earth's sinful history. 
For seven hundred years a wretched, enfeebled 
people lived upon their promise; but it was not 
until Messiah's advent, not until the Son was given, 
that their full import flashed upon the world. The 
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scene was dark enough around. The last wrecks 
of Hezekiah's Reformation had vanished ; the faith- 
ful few were scattered or slain. The prophet 
himself was a doomed man, and must have known 
it. He saw his people plunging recklessly into 
the gulf of national apostacy and perdition ; and 
yet he ventured to utter the most glorious pro- 
phecies, the most assuring promises, which God 
has ever commissioned man's lips to declare, and 
to paint a picture of the future of the Church 
which is perhaps the most splendid vision which 
the world's literature contains. **0 Israel, thou hast 
destroyed thyself^ but I am thy Saviour ,' is the real 
text of his prophecy. It is the theme of his poem, 
wrought out with consummate art through a hun- 
dred suggestive variations. A people self-destroyed, 
God-redeemed, is the thought which meets us every- 
where ; and it is this which makes these closing 
chapters the great evangelic poem, not of Israel 
only, but of the world. 

It is the assertion now of a learned and powerful 
school of critics that the connection of these last 
twenty-six chapters with Isaiah's name is a mistake, 
and that they are evidently the production of a 
later age, of a prophet who lived when the captivity 
was drawing to a close, who knew Cyrus by name, 
and who had passing under his eyes the events 
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which he seems to foretell. The conviction that 
these chapters are the work of a pseudo-Isaiah 
seems to me to spring largely from the conviction 
that there is no such thing as prophecy, strictly 
speaking, in the Bible at all; that the belief in 
prophecy and miracle belong to the childhood of 
our race, and must now, with other childish things, 
be put away. There can be no question that pro- 
phecy and miracle do mainly belong to the childhood 
of our race ; they are the instruments of the Father 
for the education of our childhood, which, fatherlike, 
he has laid aside now that the manhood of the 
world has come. I cannot here discuss the question 
of prophecy, except to insist that the whole insti- 
tution of Judaism was a prophecy, and that it ought 
not to trouble us to find prophecies in its literature 
too. Before Christ, the whole world was looking 
on, straining on, to the Advent ; it would have been 
strange indeed if that onlook had not sometimes 
become vocal, and if it had not, on the lips of the 
great ones who focus the spirit of their ages, uttered 
itself in prophecies to the world. 

The genuineness of any particular prophecy is of 
course open to learned criticism. This prophecy 
has been on critical grounds most fiercely assailed; 
but there are signs of a reaction, and there is a 
growing disposition among learned men to admit 
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that it may have been Isaiah's work. Looking at 
the broader aspects of the evidence, we may fairly 
say that we should expect to know more of the 
prophet of the decline who was capable of the com- 
position of this splendid work. Such a man must, 
one would think, have left a deep trace of himself 
in Jewish literature : we search the records, and no 
trace of such a man appears. It is no dishonour to 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, or Daniel to say that neither 
of them shows capacity large enough for the con- 
ception and execution of this sublime poem. Isaiah 
alone of all the men whom we meet with in Hebrew 
literature seems to have possessed the wide range 
of power which it manifests ; his undoubted writings 
sustain the evidence which seals it as Isaiah's work. 
The entire absence, not of Chaldee phrases and 
modes of expression, which might easily be an 
editor's work, but of the Chaldee tinge and form of 
thought which the writers of the decline so mark- 
edly manifest, is most notable. Compare Zechariah, 
or even Daniel, with these chapters ; they seem to 
belong to a different world. This is a strong evi- 
dence that they must have been written before the 
captivity set the thought of the people in a new key. 
It appears to be precisely such a work as Isaiah 
might have written in a sad and disappointed old 
a^re. Some aged men are soured by disappoint- 
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ment ; they see how little the world is better than 
they found it, and they become cynical, cold, and 
stern. Some are lifted by the frustration of their 
mundane hopes into the higher regions. Thus 
Isaiah, cut off from the world around him, alone 
in spirit at fourscore years, gat him up into the 
mount to God. There he caught something of the 
glow of a heavenly hope, and some vision of the 
future which God saw before the world. And then 
the enthusiasm which had created Hezekiah's Re- 
formation passed into this poem. Its evangeh'c 
character, its far-reaching vision, its abounding joy 
and hope, seem to be precisely what we might 
look for from a man like Isaiah, when the world 
of his own day no longer held hope for him, and 
he betook himself to inquire of the future of his 
people and of humanity from the Lord. 

The words of this passage (i — ii) look on to 
the captivity. The captivity is already realized ; 
there could be little difficulty about that in Isaiah's 
days. The people, afflicted, chastened, broken in 
spirit, are called upon to listen to the strains of 
consolation which God had breathed for them in His 
word. I venture to think that they were laden with 
a richer consolation in that they came down a vista 
of nearly two hundred years. Old words are pre- 
cious to mourners. As old wine to the sick, are 
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words with the flavour of time upon them to deso- 
late hearts. That which is spoken at the moment is 
apt to be coloured by the thoughts and the doubts 
of the moment ; an old word spoken out of the 
region of these present sorrows has double force. 
It seems to bring that which is absolute and uni- 
versal to bear on that which is present and passing ; 
it links our little lives, with their trivial cares, to 
plans in whose development the ages are but as 
moments ; it makes the storms that swirl around 
us seem but as light cloud wracks over the disc of 
the sun. This is why the Scripture is so precious 
to mourners. It belongs to all time, to all eternity ; 
and it sets before the eye of the storm-tossed spirit 
the eternal counsels, the absolute unchanging pur- 
poses of the Most High. " Comfort ye, comfort ye 
my people, saith your God!' These words look on 
through all the ages of human history. Not yet 
have we come to the end of the age of which this 
poem speaks. And these words rule all its declara- 
tions. It is comfort throughout, and comfort to 
the end. And yet there are some tremendous de- 
nunciations, some awful predictions of judgment 
and doom; lix. i — ii ; Ixv. i — 7; li. 17 — 20. No- 
where in Scripture are there sterner passages than 
these ; and yet, " Comfort ye, comfort ye my people I' 
rules over it all. 
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The mercies of judgment is a subject which we 
too little study. Yet mercy is the deepest element 
in every judgment with which God afflicts man- 
kind. The first sentence is the key to all other 
sentences. Stern, hard, unfaltering to the eye, but 
full of rich mercy to the heart. It was in tender 
mercy that man the sinner was sent forth to 
labour, and to spell out over his daily tasks 
the first lessons of that law which he had re- 
nounced and trampled under foot. And it is in 
mercy that God still holds in His hand the scourge 
and the goad ; a mercy which we shall understand 
better when we see the fruit of its stern discipline 
on high. He loves not the suffering. The results 
to which we drive His judgments are always bitter 
sorrow to the Father's heart. The stripes and 
shocks are the hammer-strokes to bruise the crust 
that has hardened around the spirit, that His hand 
may touch the springs. That touch is always heal- 
ing. The Hand is always love. 

In society we see on a large scale how God's 
judgments are blessings in disguise. Great epi- 
demics are healing ordinances. They purify the 
vital springs. They maintain the stamina of the 
human stock. They leave a purer, stronger health 
when their dread shadow has passed by. Catas- 
trophes in history are like thunder-storms ; they 
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leave a fresher, brighter atmosphere. Reigns of 
terror are the gates through which man passes 
out into a wider world. 

May we pray, then, in calamities for deliver- 
ance, when they are so likely to be blessings ? 
Yes, for prayer is the blessed refuge of our 
Ignorance and dread. It is because we know so 
little and fear so much that we need to pray ; it 
is our infirmities in prayer that the Spirit aids. 
God asks us, father-like, to tell Him our fears, 
though He may see that we fear foolishly. If 
anything alarms or threatens, we have a right to 
betake ourselves to Him. 

But Isaiah had the profoundest right to speak 
of comfort, because he could speak of the advent 
of the Redeemer to the world. ^^ Comfort ye'' 
meant something on his lips. He not only 
preaches comfort, but discloses the source from 
which it springs. " EMMANUEL, GoD WITH US ; '* 
God with me, God with you. There is no other 
comfort for any of us. This is the simple burden 
of the prophet— comfort, strength, joy to all who 
can open to Emmanuel the gates of their cities, 
their homes, their hearts. Keep them closed 
against Christ, and shut up the book of this pro- 
phecy ; shut up every word of promise that sug- 
gests a hope or proposes a joy to man. ^^All the 
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promises of God in Him are Yea, in Him Ameft, 
Out of Him they are nought. Behold, He stands 
at the door and knocks. He who cries, Comfort 
ye every sad, weary, desolate heart, is there with 
the comfort in His hand. Break down the bars, 
throw wide the gates. Bring Him in with Ho- 
sannas. " Blessed is the King that, cometh to us in 
the name of the Lord!* 

Refuse Him, and you refuse comfort for ever. 
It is not God that kills it, but you. Your own 
suicidal hand lays all comfort, all hope, dead in 
the dust. God speaks comfort. He bids us cry 
Comfort ! It is nigh you at this moment, before 
the very door of your heart. Receive Him, and 
the God of all consolation enters, and makes a 
home in your heart for ever. Reject Him, and 
hear the sentence, ^^He tJiat refuseth me, wrongeth 
his own soul ; all they that hate me love death!' 




II. 

THE BROTHER BORN FOR ADVERSITY. 



•• He is not ashamed to call them brethren."— Heb. ii. 2. 

/^^NE main work of the Gospel is to give men 
^-^ the right to claim the sympathy, the care, 
and the help of God. A right. It is a large word, 
a daring word, when applied to the relation be- 
tween man and the Infinite and Absolute God. 
But not too large, too daring. God has brought 
Himself by His own act within the region of 
rights and obligations. The relation of Creator 
and creature is superseded ; that of Father and 
child, Saviour and saved, is substituted in its 
room. And into these relations new obligations 
enter, based upon purposes, promises, and hopes 
which God has announced or inspired. It now 
becomes Him to do that which, under no concep- 
tion of His rectoral duty as Creator, could be 
claimed from Him. We can connect with our 
Redeemer thoughts which find nothing to hold to 
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in the philosopher's conceptions of the nature and 
attributes of God. 

In truth, we are simply lost in the contemplation 
of the Divine nature, except as it is revealed to us 
in Christ The mere organ of the intellect, search- 
ing into the mystery of the Divine, is maddened by 
the succession of insoluble problems which it finds. 
The more it pores, the more it bewilders itself; 
until, as with all the most cultivated peoples of old, 
the effort to hold fast an intelligent belief in a 
Divine Ruler of men becomes too exhausting ; and 
men cry, with Pilate, " What is truth ? " in atheistic 
despair. The image of God in Christ is revealed 
that men may have something tangible, something 
which comes within the ken of yet deeper faculties 
than the intellect, to lay hold upon in seeking 
after God. 

Strong Son of God, Immortal Love ; 

Whom we, who have not seen thy face, 

By faith, and faith alone, embrace ; 
Believing where we cannot prove. 

We embrace Him by faith. We are conscious of 
a vital contact. We know by other evidence than 
that which satisfies the logical intellect that we are 
in communion with a living Being, and the warm 
clasp of a living hand answers to the heart many a 
question about God, the answer of which to the in^ 
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tellect lies in that part of the Divine nature which 
transcends our sphere. 

We talk in our common theological language, 
which the multitude very little understand, of God 
looking on us, and dealing with us, in Christ. And 
a rebellion against this language has arisen among 
intelligent and cultivated students of the mysteries 
of God. They say, There is a certain unreality in 
it ; God must see and deal with men and things 
precisely as they are. " Looking upon us in Christ" 
is an their judgment either meaningless, or else it 
means something which dishonours God. What 
need can there be of the intervention of Christ, they 
say, except as the messenger of the Divine love } 
But I believe that there is a profound meaning at the 
root of our theological language, and that God in 
Christ has laid a hold on man, and given to man a 
power to lay hold on God, which could not possibly 
be otherwise realized. In Christ, man is placed in 
a relation to God which enables him to entertain 
the idea of a right and a claim ; and this gives a 
firmness, an assurance to his faith which a mere 
word of promise never could inspire, even from 
Divine lips. 

God has set forth Christ as the man with whom 
He treats ; the perfect man, who explains the man- 
ward thoughts and hopes of God. Without Christ 
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as the key to what man has been and may be, this 
would be a desperately incomprehensible world 
We should find it hard to understand what God 
can find here worth seeking; nay, what He can find 
worth saving. It is all a mad world together, where 
hates, and lusts, and lies welter in horrible con- 
fusion. The best thing, we sometimes think, that 
God could do for it, would be to abolish it, and blot 
it out of the universe for ever. The image of the 
man Christ Jesus stands between us and that dread 
conclusion. We see a holy and beautiful form 
among the sin-stained and wretched ; and He also 
is a man. There is that, then, in man which can 
become like that image ; and now we can enter into 
the counsels of the love that seeks and saves. 

And who would dare to measure out for himself 
the boundless long-suffering and mercy of God, if 
the Man Christ Jesus did not reveal Sin infinite 
tenderness, and justify an infinite hope } What 
has the gift of Christ to be our propitiation done 
for us } It has committed God to the work of our 
redemption, not as matter of tender pity only for 
wretched prodigals and outcasts, but as matter of 
loyalty to His own honour, and fidelity to the 
deepest purposes of His will, which the universe 
witnesses and shares. We are justified in Christ. 
This means that the work of our salvation is the 
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work to which God has devoted His Being, and on 
which He has staked His everlasting throne. It is 
the Son of His love who is concerned in the fulfil- 
ment of our hope. We need not fear to weary 
Him with petitions : He must weary first of Christ's 
supplications. The Son of His love has interests 
profounder even than our own in our forgiveness, 
renewal, and growth to perfection. Realizing what 
we are in Christ, we dare to use great boldness of 
access, we dare to plead rights and claims ; which 
yet are not] ours, save through a love which 
humbles while it exalts us, and chastens while it 
inspires. 

Thus much on the broader aspects of mediation, 
as establishing higher and more fruitful relations 
between man and God than any of which otherwise 
we should have dared even to dream. 

We will now confine our contemplation to the 
topic suggested by the text. 

I. The relation of a brother. 

What is the essential feature of this family rela- 
tionship as compared with others, close and dear, 
which we sustain ? Surely it is that father, mother, 
brother, sister, wife, child, belong to us, are part of 
our very being ; while in the same measure we 
belong to them. There is a oneness which precludes 
the idea of separate interests ; interests, cares. 
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sorrows, hopes, joys, are common. Our brethren 
are obeying the instincts of their own hearts, and 
seeking their own nobler ends, in the sympathy 
and help they may extend to us. The sense of in- 
debtedness hardly enters into the service on either 
side. The brother who helps urges no claim in 
helping ; the brother who is helped feels no debt 
but to love. When we are out in the world, and 
form voluntary fellowships, how rare is the friend 
who sticketh close as a brother, with whom we have 
the same frank feeling of reliance on his readiness 
to help us, in all extremities, and at any cost. In 
the claim which we urge on a father's, a brother's 
ministry in our needs, we feel that we are resting on 
a right, the root of which is not law, but love. It 
is a delight to them to undertake for us in our ne- 
cessity. The burden which is lifted off our hearts 
is lifted off their hearts ; the shadow which passes 
from our lives, passes from their own. We are in 
no distress about the payment of the service ; we 
take it frankly, as we can take no other ministry ; 
and the only repayment which the service demands, 
the only debt which it allows, is increase of love. 
Here then is an association, a relationship, which 
has an element of rest, of satisfaction in it, which 
no other known to man in this world offers ; fairest 
type on earth of the relations of that celestial 
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estate, where love reigns supreme in the universal 
brotherhood, of which the Lord Christ is the Elder, 
and the great Father is the Head. 

II. // is precisely this relationship which by His 
Incarnation and Passion the Saviour claims, (Heb. 
ii. II — 18.) 

He seeks to give us a relation that we can rest 
upon ; which will draw us by the bands of fraternal 
sympathy to His strength when we are weak, to 
His bosom when we are weary, and long for rest. 
We have wearied God with our sins, we cry. His 
terror makes us afraid. The sense of the profound 
wrong we have done Him is the heaviest part of 
life's burden. If we could get rid of the thought of 
Him, instead of coming to Him with our confessions 
and resolutions, broken on the instant, we might 
have peace. There is that in man which is unable 
to repose in the naked idea, nay, even in the naked 
assurance, of God. God and he are strange, they 
belong to different spheres. We want some natural 
bond of union, some natural relationship in which 
we can rest. Hence the essential gladness of the 
glad tidings, " Unto you is BORN this day in the city 
of David a Saviour y which is Christ the Lor d^ The 
Word, " who was with God" " who was God,'* was 
bom into our world. Hence the infancy, the child- 
hood^ the tear-stained, cross-crushed manhood of 
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the Saviour ; the wanderings, the fastings, the temp- 
tations. He would have all men know to the end 
of time that their Redeemer had been born a brother 
into their midst Christ is the brother of our child- 
hood's memories, of our earliest and happiest time. 
He has been a child with us in the great home. All 
our young experience He knows. He wove the 
bands of brotherhood around us when the nature 
was young, tender, and open to impression ; and 
now He treads the manly path with us, and prays 
us to trust Him, as we would trust a brother who 
was born from the same womb with us, and nou- 
rished at the same breasts. " He that hath seen 
Him hath seen the Father ;" but it is a very blessed 
part of the Gospel, that in seeing Him we see the 
brother, who was born ^^ bone of our bonCy and flesh 
of our fleshy^ into the world. 

HI. It is said in a passage of the Book of Pro- 
verbs that "« brother is born for adversities!^ That 
He might know our souls in adversities surely, the 
elder brother of the great human family was born 
in the human home, tasted all pure human experi- 
ences, and made Himself familiar with all forms of 
human pain. We none of us believe fully in the 
Divine humanity; that our manhood in all its 
want, its woe, its weakness, has been taken into 
God, and abides there a perpetual witness and a 

ft 
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plea for us in the Father's heart. God is born 
unto us, a Saviour. We are of His kindred, the 
brethren of His Christ. It is no pity that moves 
Him to us; it is pure and perfect love. God is 
pleading His own cause in pleading against our 
sins; He is striving against His own enemies in 
striving against our tempters and lusts. He is 
aiming at His own ends in '^perfectmg that which 
concerneth us,'^ that " He may present lis faultless 
before the presence of His glory with exceeding joy ^^ 
at last. The battle which God is fighting in our 
hearts is the battle for which He made the great 
universe to be the theatre, and in which the devil's 
triumph would rob Him of His everlasting glory 
and joy. 

The great adversity is sin. The minor ones of 
pain, and toil, and loss, and weakness, are nothing. 
We could bear all these gaily, if the great adversity 
of sin could be mastered ; if its root fibres could 
be torn up from our hearts. The soul, unconscious 
of this radical evil, has no assurance against adver- 
sities, no hope of deliverance from adversities, while 
life endures. For that soul all is adverse. The 
world, life, death, angels, principalities, powers, 
things present, and things to come, all are against 
it; all are armed with thongs that scourge into 
the quivering flesh, and make existence one long 
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moan of pain. But the *' brother born for adversi- 
ties" is waiting, is yearning to save you, by lifting 
you up to face the great adversary, to fight him 
with stern purpose, to fling him with victorious 
strength, to insult with conquering step your pros- 
trate tyrant, as you pass up, by the path which the 
Elder Brother has opened, to the world where there 
shall be no more pain, because there shall be no 
more sin, for even 




III. 

THE FAITHFUL IN DARK DAYS. 



"Then they that feared the Lord spake often one to another." 

Malachi iii. i6. 

T T ISTORY has few darker pictures than the 
-■■ -^ closing scenes of the Jewish dispensation. 
Reading the record, we watch the death-agony of 
a world. An old world, a whole system of things, 
fell into ruin when Judaism after the flesh expired ; 
while, as ever, from the womb of its ruin a new 
and fairer creation had birth. The fairest thing in 
the universe, I suppose, to the eye of Christ, was 
that little Church which met daily in the temple at 
Jerusalem, destined to wax in strength and glory, 
till it should fill heaven and outlast eternity. 

Judaism, like all noble things which have abased 
and disgraced themselves, died a hard and terrible 
death. Like a strong man wrestling with a loath- 
some disease, its struggles were so desperate, its 
sufferings so horrible, that even the stern Roman 
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doomsmen gladly veiled their faces from the sight. 
The end" of Judaism was emphatically that of the 
traitor and the apostate, — the end of Judas, who 
had seen, known, and betrayed the Lord, 

The heathen world was full enough of suffer- 
ing ; but its anguish was unto life, however sharp 
the birth pangs ; the anguish of the Jewish state 
was unto death, and fearful were the throes. The 
great world had for ages been feeling after God, if 
haply it might find Him ; always in heathendom 
there was a memory and an aspiration prophetic of 
redemption and glorious life. But the Jews both 
saw and hated both Christ and the Father. They 
saw Light, they called it darkness ; they saw Love, 
they called it malignity ; they saw Wisdom, they 
called it madness ; they saw Truth, they called it a 
lie ; they saw Life, they called it death ; they saw 
their Messiah, they called Him a devil ; they saw 
Incarnate God, and they cried " Away with Him ;'' 
and then the bolt fell. How could it linger } They 
burst the last barrier which their merciful God had 
built between them and perdition ; and they went 
plunging down headlong into the blackness of the 
pit For that doom during some hundreds of years 
they were slowly ripening ; and through those ages 
those who care to read the record may see an 
apostate nation die. 
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Malachi lived when the nation was far advanced 
on the apostate's path. He stands consciously at 
the end of an era. The next great act in the Divine 
drama would be the coming of "the great and 
terrible day of the Lord." 

But amidst the dissolute and reprobate throng 
there were a few men of diviner mould ; like the soul 
in the flesh, they kept it from rotting utterly. A 
few there were — elect, verily — who, while the mass 
around them mocked at moral facts, and sported 
with moral laws, laid hold but the more firmly on 
the realities which the multitude despised. I have 
called them a few, a godly few. Few they must 
have been, or they would have been the saviours 
instead of the judges of their generation. But in 
the darkest hours of human history God is never 
without a few to serve Him ; the more loyally, the 
more intensely, because of the impiety and pro- 
fligacy around. There had been a darker hour than 
this in Israel's history (i Kings xix. 14 — 18). There 
came a darker hour still, the hour of the rejection 
of the Messiah. Still there were a few left in Jeru- 
salem who waited for the consolation of Israel 
(Luke ii. 25 — 38), They are but the few in any age 
who live after the divinest pattern ; whose springs 
are all in God, whose hopes are all in heaven ; who 
know that their mission in the world is ministry ; 
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who live, like Christ, that they may bless and save. 
They are the Lord's anointed, His elect, — elect for 
duty ; and their influence, penetrating like light, 
like leaven, purifies, expands, uplifts, and sweetens 
the common life of the work-a-day world. And 
such have a communion with the Lord, and with 
each other, of which the world knows nothing ; 
and it shall be theirs to shine resplendent above 
the seraphim in the day when He maketh up His 
jewels on high. 

The picture here presented is that of a godly 
few in an ungodly age, and among an ungodly 
people. We shall find it deeply suggestive, as we 
trace some of its features, which the prophet hints 
at, rather than explains. 

L Godliness is here presented as the firm basis 
of confederation and communion. 

The godly are truly confederate, and they alone. 
(Read Isaiah viii. 9 — 13.) There is no true con- 
federation but upon the basis of godly principles 
and godly aims. There is no purer joy than that 
which springs from the discovery of like-minded- 
ness, mind meeting mind, and heart meeting heart 
in sympathy. "A mans belief,'* says Novalis, 
'* gains quite infinitely when he has convinced an- 
other thereof' Secularist apostles, preaching a 
creed which destroys all basis of duty, spend time 
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and toil altogether marvellous in the endeavour to 
convince men of the truth of their ideas. 

Man yearns to be confederate with man. There 
is but one confederation which is real and solid to 
the depths, the confederation of godly souls for 
godly ends. All other combinations perish. The 
world is full of them. But somewhere or other in 
every evil confederation there is the principle of 
discord. The seed of it is 'there ; the intenser the 
activity, the hotter the atmosphere, the more swiftly 
it springs. There is schism in every unholy alli- 
ance. Concert is of God, and God claims it. Every 
force of nature, every faculty and instinct of man, 
may be made to serve the devil's purposes. But 
God puts no ban upon it on that account. Time is 
with Him. He knows that the use of things will 
in the long run prove mightier than the abuse ; that 
the true Lord must in the end drive the usurper 
from His world. So He lets confederacy work on. 
The evil band for unholy purposes ; He bands the 
godly in His service and for His ends ; He calls 
them to assert the essential holiness of friendship, 
and to prove to the banded troops of darkness that 
the brotherhood of the sons of God can drive the 
fout of the devil's army out of God's world. 

This is the godly enterprise of every age, to de- 
moJistrate the vital force of godly confederacy. It 
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was just the intensity of their association, possible 
only to those who were brethren in Christ, which 
made that little company on the day of Pentecost 
the most vitally powerful thing, not on earth only, 
but in the universe. Such confederation is solid to 
the depths. The mutual trust of such comrades is 
good to live by, and is good to die by. " Brother, 
be of good cheer," they can cry from the torturing 
rack or the roaring flame. Man cannot break up 
that concert by all his torments, the devil by all his 
arts and snares. It stands while that awful unity, 
" / and my Father areonel^ of which it is the earthly 
image, endures ; and it prophecies on earth the com- 
munion of saints in God's heavenly kingdom on high. 
And such know what speech means. Speech* 
like friendship, is essentially holy, and lends not 
all its strength to the uses of sin. Evil cannot 
speak out. No sinner dares unveil all the recesses 
of his thought. The faithful can speak, and speak 
out ; their words ring true as the metal of their own 
spirits. They speak often one to another ; their 
speech fans the flame of love and resolution, and 
lays up for the sterner times of trial rich stores of 
consolation and hope. Nor are we left to guess at 
their themes. They thought upon His Name : the 
Y^eality of the existence and the reign of the right- 
eous and almighty Lord. 
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1. His Holy Name. We can imagine them say- 
ing, " There are fearful blasphemers abroad. Men 
speak and act as if truth were a lie, and righteous- 
ness a dream. 'Where is the promise of His coming? * 
they cry scornfully, as we proclaim Him ; while we 
wait and watch for His judgments, and still He 
stays His hand. But there is a righteous Lord 
reigning in the heart of all this discord and con- 
fusion. There, through the gloom, His burning eye 
seems glowing on us. Yes ! He is there, living, 
reigning, until all that resists Him is crushed be- 
neath His feet. Sin He hates, and will confound ; 
purity He loves, and will glorify. Stand fast then ; 
be strong and of a good courage. Let men laugh 
or scorn as they will, the Lord our God is a holy 
Lord, and will magnify His holiness in us and 
before mankind." 

2. His awful power. We can fancy them read- 
ing out such words as these (Isaiah xl. 21—26, xli. 
8 — 14, xliii. I — 4). His holiness, they would say, is 
not a name, a word ; it is an infinite force. His 
awful power will make it a reality before these 
mockers and scorners, who are but as the chaff 
which is driven before His breath. With all the 
pomp of His power He is prepared to uphold our 
witness, and to vindicate our faith. And were there 

not moments when for them too the veil was lifted, 
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and they saw ranged around them the gleaming 
cohorts of God's angels ? Earth would seem to 
them at such moments but as an ant-hill of petty 
and -malignant schemers ; while around, above, 
beneath them, filling the infinite spaces, were the 
glorious powers of the Lord. 

3. His precious promises. In dark nights the 
stars are most blessed guides. And in sad seasons 
when earth and heaven are buried in gloom, the 
earnest few gaze on the stars which peer faintly 
though the darkness, and watch — oh, how earnestly ! 
— for the breaking of the day. What God hath 
said is then most momentous. God is veiled from us. 
We see Him not ; has He left the world to be the 
deviFs own empire } weary, has He gone, and 
abandoned it to its doom } And then the stars 
of promise shine forth. Light stored for dark hours 
is treasured for us in the promises, and men draw it 
thence to glow and shine. Those who pore alone 
over the promises when all around them is wrapped 
in gloom, become stern and fanatical. These men 
" spake often one to another," and a strength which 
had a heart of love in it, entered into their souls. 

4. His immutable truth. Can God suffer Him- 
self to be mocked by the world^s folly and wicked- 
ness } The promises ! Where are the seals ? 
^^ Lift up your eyes noWy and behold ; who hath 
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created these things ? " In the depths of the buried 
ages those stars were led forth that man at last 
might rejoice in them. He made man to be king 
on the throne of the creation. Will He suffer the 
devil finally to defile and deface his crown } " He 
keepeth truth for ever!* He made earth, He made 
heaven, for His children, and children He will have 
to inhabit them. Through struggle, sacrifice, an- 
guish, death. He has sought and found them ; He 
will never lose them more. " The agony and bloody 
sweat " are the seals of His promises ; the breadth 
and depth of that suffering and sacrifice is the 
measure of the immutability of His truth. 

Nor shall the age perish. Even it God will save (iii. 
I — 4). Thus they strengthened themselves. Thus 
they made confederacy and communion ; a confede- 
racy which did not perish in the wreck, but was 
prolonged through ages, and brought forth out of 
its bosom the promised Messiah, the Saviour of the 
world. 



IV. 
THE LORD'S BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE. 



** Then they that feared the Lord spake often one to another : 
and the Lord hearkened, and heard it ; and a book of remembrance 
was written before Him for them that feared the Lord, and that 
thought upon His name. And they shall be mine, saith the Lord 
of Hosts, in that day when I make up my jewels ; and I will spare 
them, as a man spareth his own son that serveth him." — Mal. ill. 
i6, 17. 

nr^HE fidelity and steadfastness of man must rest 
-*■ on the fidelity and steadfastness of God. ^^He 
is faithful who hath promised^' is a principle which 
underlies the whole relation of God the Redeemer 
to our race. We have considered the condition of 
the faithful few in Malachi's dark days. How they 
suffered, how they waited, how they hoped for the 
sign that the long night of their national sorrow was 
ending, and that the light of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness was about to break forth on the world. The 
sadder their estate, the darker the night around 
them, the more closely did they associate for com- 
munion and concert. Far from brooding over the 
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miseries of the time in sullen isolation, they '' spake 
often one to another;" they encouraged and 
strengthened each other to hold fast their faith in 
God ; in His holy name, His awful power. His 
precious promises. His immutable truth. Nor was 
the Lord unobservant. Heaven was already more 
studious of them than they v/ere of heaven. The 
very springs of their human courage and steadfast- 
ness flowed down from the higher world. It was 
the Lord for whom they were enduring who nerved 
them to endure. 

We shall consider briefly the picture which is 
presented in the text of the attitude and the 
action of the Lord. 

There are three main features of the description. 

L The book of remembrance ^^for them that 
feared the Lord, and that thought upon His name!' 

Probably the rudiment of this idea is to be found 
in Ezra vi. i — 5. There was a roll found, on a 
critical occasion, " in the palace which is in the 
province of the Medes," the remembrance of which 
the Jews would not willingly let die. Or it is pos- 
sible that the allusion may be to the tables* of 
families and public officers, which were kept with 
such extreme care among the Jews. But what 
chiefly concerns us is the fundamental thought. It 
IS precisely what the Lord declared of old to 
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Moses : '^ I know thee by name^ and thou hast found 
grace in my sight'' (Ex. xxxiii. 17). The Lord 
knew these men by name. They are the upper 
ten thousand who are known by name to the 
monarchs of this world. Those who, like these 
men, stake all on fidelity to God, who " seek first 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness]' are the 
upper ten thousand of the universe, the peerage of 
heaven, through eternity. God knows them by 
name as living persons. As friends He holds them 
dear. It is not their righteousness only, but them- 
selves He loves. We talk about God's love some- 
times in a way which, while it professes to honour, 
deeply dishonours Him. Is it simply the righteous- 
ness of the righteous, the goodness of the good, the 
truth of the true-hearted that He loves ? Is it only 
while they are righteous, pure, and true that His 
love affects them ? Should they for the moment 
become selfish, weak, and faithless, would His love 
instantly loose its hold as they sank down into the 
depths } Nay, it was while He was clasping Peter's 
hand, and lifting him, that the Lord said to him, 
" O thou of little faith ^ wherefore didst thou doubt?" 
It is not after this cold, impersonal fashion that 
we love a friend, a brother, a child. Nor is it thus, 
the text assures us, that the Lord loves a soul. 
God's love is not for qualities, abstractions, any 
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I 

more than man's. Not thus He loved those noble, 
faithful ones. He caused to be written in His book 
of remembrance, not a catalogue of their principles, 
but their names, their designation as living human 
souls. The Lord would write their names in the 
book of the living in the new Jerusalem, let the 
old Jerusalem harry them as it might. Trampled 
in the mire on earth, their names should be read 
out in heaven. Weak, erring, prone to despond, 
those men were dear to the God of Jacob. He in- 
scribed their names in the adamantine brass before 
Him, and all the forces of the universe were power- 
less to take that record from before His face. It 
were worth, methinks, some pain, some strain, some 
sacrifice, to have one's name engraven there ! 

n. There is the recognition of their sonship. "/ 
will spare them as a man spareth his own son that 
serveth him^ 

The knowledge of the Fatherly love is peculiarly 
precious to the sheep of the lonely fold, with the 
wolves of hatred and vengeance raging around — 
the men who for the Lord's sake " are killed all 
the day long, and are accounted as sheep for tJie 
slaughter!* It is a strange patent of nobility, but 
thus it is. They were the world's noblest of whom 
the Psalmist wrote these words, and He was the 
foremost man of all the world who quoted them as 
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the illustration of his life. Earth denies them her 
love, thrusts them out from her home, expels them 
from her heart. Full sweetly fall upon their ear 
the words which assure them that the Father's 
home, the Father's heart, are open to them, yearn- 
ing over them, on high. Understand, then, ye 
tempted ones, who will live godly in Christ Jesus, 
how tenderly the Lord in heaven pitieth and che- 
risheth you (Isaiah xlix. 15,16). Perhaps the saddest 
thought of the righteous, in the midst of an ungodly 
world, springs from the sense of their own imperfect- 
ness, the feebleness of their witness, the languor of 
their zeal, the poverty of their work. The word 
son — ''his own son'^ — reassures. A father's love 
wearies not and wanes not ; a child's feeblest efforts 
please him better than a stranger's bravest work. A 
father's love suffers long, and never despairs. Far 
as the child may have wandered, there is the place 
still waiting in the home and in the heart. " He 
will spare themy He will spare them in the fur- 
nace of discipline ; the Lord will temper its fierce- 
ness. He will spare them in the battle-field of life; 
the Lord will be their strength and their shield. 
He will spare them in the shadow of death ; the 
Lord will be with them ; His rod and His staff 
sliall comfort them there. And ''titey shall be mine^ 
saith tlte Lord of hosts'' (mark the exulting triumph 
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of the tone) — mine for ever, in the day when I make 
up my jewels on high. 

III. The day shall come when the book shall 
be brought forth, when the names shall be read 
out before an assembled universe, and shall shine as 
headstones of beauty in the new creation through 
eternity. 

" Thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of 
the just!* is God's answer to the cry of many a 
faithful, patient spirit, who wins no recompense on 
earth but a cross. You best know whether you 
are waiting for that recompense ; whether daily 
you are doing acts of unselfish devotion, whose 
full fruit must await the harvest of eternity. There 
is a life which can only be justified at the resur- 
rection of the just. There is a life which has its 
full recompense here ; and then a " certain fearful 
looking for of judgment!' There will be those — 
God grant that your life may never associate you 
with that band — who will watch the dawning of 
that day, as they watch all that " maketh manifest/* 
with terror ; who, when the once despised and per- 
secuted saints pass up to enter into the joy and 
glory of their Lord, will be crying, " Ye mountains 
fall on us, ye hills cover us!' Live for to-day, and 
to-day will reward you — for a day. The morrow 
must care for the things of itself; and from the 
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morrow of a vain, frivolous, worldly, selfish, sen- 
sual life, may God in His infinite mercy deliver 
us all. 

" But thou shalt be recompensed^ Man of many 
tears, cares, and sorrows, weary and heavy laden, 
thou shalt be recompensed. Thy name stands 
fair in the book of life's record ; there is the 
patent of thy divine nobility, there the blazonry 
of thy deathless fame. The day when God 
"maketh up His jewels;" when the quest is over, 
and the day of jubilee, the marriage festival of the 
King is come. Long have the gems been buried 
in dust and darkness, encased in crusts of sense, 
enveloped in shrouds of vanity. The day comes 
when the Lord shall rend the shroud and crush 
the crust to fragments, and reveal His jewels before 
the universal gaze. 

Not stars, not seraphim, not those awful living 
forms of the Apocalypse, not even the "elders 
before the throne," — the spirits of nature's evolu- 
tions, the regents of the dependent worlds, — not 
these, but tear-stained, toil-worn, thorn-crowned 
men, will be His jewels ; men whom He sought 
with tears, and redeemed by death ; men in whom 
and with whom He has fought the great battle 
against evil ; in whom and by whom He has won 
the everlasting victory. And heaven's high arches 
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shall ring with the anthem, which is musical as the 
voice of many waters, and resonant as the voice 
of many thunders, as earth's outcast, persecuted, 
martyred spirits pass up to the presence and enter 
into the joy of their Lord. 




V. 

THE NAME OF THE GOD OF JACOB: 

ITS HISTORY. 



"The name of the God of Jacob." — Psalm xx. i. 

THE character of Jacob is one of the standing 
difficulties of the Old Testament Scripture ; 
and mainly because of the iilterest which heaven 
seems to take in him, and the close relations which 
are established and declared between him and God. 
There is no hero of the Old Testament history, save 
David, whose life-course is traced with such minute- 
ness, in whom the earnest interest of heaven is more 
plainly expressed. And David offers to us much 
the same difficulty ;" the man after God's own 
heart,** guilty of perhaps the basest adultery and 
murder known to history. 

Certainly it is a strong point to help us out of 
our perplexities, that all which we know of the 
follies, treacheries, and crimes, both of David and 
Jacob, we know from the Bible. The Bible does 
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not content itself with drawing the bright side of 
the character of its heroes, leaving us to gather the 
dark spots as we may from the records of secular 
history. Its frankness is conspicuous. The tale of 
crime is told as plainly as the tale of heroic en- 
durance and conquering faith. The author of the 
Bible is, at any rate, not afraid of our knowing the 
worst as well as the best of his friends. 

But David, after all, does not puzzle us as Jacob 
does. There is a vein of pure nobility and of 
splendid genius through David's character and life, 
which helps us to understand the relation of God to 
him ; we can comprehend how angels, as well as 
men, loved such a man with peculiar tenderness, 
and were ready to blot with a tear the record of his 
one great transgression from the archives of eternity. 
But Jacob's character fails to kindle a corresponding 
enthusiasm. He does not stand out before us as a 
man of genius, as a hearty Ipver, a faithful friend, 
or even as a noble and gallant foe. A vein of 
trickery and treachery runs through his nature, so 
unlike David's frank and self-forgetful generosity. 
Stratagems are his delight ; the easy refuge of his 
weakness. The treachery which laid the first 
foundation of his fortune had a special meanness 
about it which quite alienates our sympathy. It 
rather attends the impetuous, generous Esau, than 
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the cool, crafty schemer, to whom a lie to his blind 
old father seemed to come more easily than a truth. 
And when we find through life the same tendency 
to underhand tricks prevailing, we begin to wonder 
what God could see in the man to make him a 
prince in the heavenly order, and why throughout 
the Scripture the name, God of Jacob, God of 
Israel, is the name in which He especially delights. 
" Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated^^ is 
a very favourite text with the Antinomian theolo- 
gians. It seems to them the purest exercise of the 
Divine sovereignty on record. They make it the 
sheet-anchor of their hope that God may have 
chosen them to eternal bliss and glory, while He 
leaves much better men to their awful doom. As 
regards the Divine sovereignty here, I think that 
they are right. It is an act of sovereignty, of the 
purest sovereignty. But it is sovereignty of the 
same order as that which moves Him to elect to be 
the Redeemer of the world. The spring of that 
redeeming love lies within His own nature. It 
was by a sovereign act that God elected to be the 
Redeemer rather than the destroyer of the world. 
And equally by a sovereign act God elected to be 
called the God of such a man as Jacob, to regard him 
and deal with him as the typical human pilgrim, to 
make His relations with this man doctrinal — that 
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is, full charged with teaching as to His relations and 
dealings with the whole human race. 

Jacob is the true father of the Israelitish nation. 
Abraham is the father of the faithful in all countries 
and ages of the world. But Jacob is the typical 
Jew. You see all the virtues and all the vices of 
the people in that man*s nature and history. He 
and his life are Israel in miniature, while Israel is 
the microcosm of humanity — man on a small scale 
and under a strong light — in whose history can 
be discovered the method of God's dealings with 
all mankind. God chose to constitute Himself the 
guide of just such a pilgrim ; to bear him through 
many self-inflicted miseries on the path of a true 
development ; to teach him little by little courage, 
dignity, and faith ; to crown his experienced old 
age with honour ; and to receive him at last a war- 
worn vet^rsgi into the elect company on high. 

This is sovereignty. But when we are told that 
it is essentially unaccountable and unreasonable to 
human judgment, we demur. It springs out of the 
depths of the Divine nature, and must be based, 
we may be sure, on essential reason, and "charged 
with essential love. God chose Jacob, and chooses 
to be called the God of Jacob, just because he was 
a man so full of human infirmity and littleness, 
mingled fairly with those higher and nobler quali- 
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ties without which the spiritual culture of mankind 
becomes impossible. Had God chosen only to be 
called the God of Abraham or Moses, and to take 
supreme interest in such lofty lives alone, alas ! for 
you, and for me, and for mankind. 

Jacob is more within our sphere. There is that 
fulness of human infirmity, of the selfishness and 
the littleness of sin, in his character and life, which 
we can recognize in our own ; while his nobler 
qualities and higher efforts do not seem to lie hope- 
lessly beyond our range. What God was to him, 
we can believe that He may be, He will be to us ; 
thus the name " God of Jacob " has a sound full of 
comfort, full of assurance, to our ears. That it might 
be so, we may be sure. He chose it. His dealings 
with Israel were not isolated acts of sovereignty. 
They were integral parts of a great plan, which 
embraced you too, and me, within its scope. It 
was as the Redeemer of such a race as ours that 
the Lord made Himself the God of Israel and the 
guide of his pilgrimage. His sovereign election of 
Jacob was a promise to you, to me, and to all man- 
kind. 

We will try to trace briefly the development of 
this idea in history. 

Historically, the God of Jacob did make himself 
a glorious name in the earth. The old world held 
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nothing comparable with that people, Israel. The 
prophet's challenge (Isaiah xliii. i — 9) was no idle 
boast. The splendid prosperity of the people when 
loyal to their God and King was conspicuous. 
Their invincible might when under His leadership 
was notorious among the Gentiles, and the fear of 
them was upon all the peoples around (Deut. ii. 25 ; 
Joshua ii. 4 — 11). Their internal organization 
under the constitution which God had ordained, 
marked them out as a favoured people. There was 
nothing like them in the wide world until the Ger- 
man races appeared on the borders of the empire 
of civilisation, and brought the same love of free- 
dom, the same domestic affections, the same noble 
womanhood, the same essential manliness, to build 
on the foundation of Christian society. 

I often think that the German races were specially 
ordained and qualified by God to take up and to 
carry on the work which was traitorously abandoned 
by the Jew. The likeness is more than superficial. 
We have a right to cling to the name " the God of 
Israel," for we are Israel's heirs. Our life, like 
theirs, is built on the Divine commandment. King 
Alfred prefaces his laws by extensive extracts from 
the book of God. He set this in the forefront of 
his legislation, and the idea runs through our whole 
social and political life. There is a reverence for 
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the law and for the testimony in England which, 
far as our life is below the level which they unveil 
to us, has no parallel among European nations ; 
while, as with the Jews, God has crowned us with a 
prosperity which makes us obnoxious to the envy 
of not a few of the nations of the earth. 

Again, Israel was the only nation of freemen, in 
the largest sense, in the old world. The people 
were knit into a brotherhood of liberty, with special 
safeguards in their constitution as a nation against 
the lapse of any Jewish freeman into serfdom, or 
even into penury (Deut. xv. ; Leviticus xxv. 23 — 31). 
Special care was taken to maintain in each member 
of the community the sense of his individual re- 
sponsibility for the order and good government of 
the State. The nation which the God of Israel 
constituted and called by His name was facile 
princeps among nations. They were His witnesses 
to the heathen around them of the essential good- 
ness of obedience to the Divine commands. 

And what men they produced ! The Greeks are 
their only rivals. But while Greece produced the 
heroes of the scholars, the Jews produced the 
heroes of the common human world. Every man 
and every people is conscious of a relation to them, 
such as he sustains to no other race which has played 
its part in history. The lives of the great Hebrews 
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belong to us, as no Greek belongs to us. They are 
literally part of our history. Greek was unknown 
to all but a few deep scholars when the histories of 
the Bible were the school books of the young 
European world. English history would have no 
root, \{ ypu were to cut it off from Abraham and 
Moses. They are our fathers whose lives we read 
in the book of God. The history of Jacob is the 
history of our own patriarchal days. It is no strange 
world into which the Psalms of David introduce 
us. We are reading our own domestic history, and 
repeating our own domestic hymns, when we open 
the pages of his life or of his works. It is because 
God was their God, and they knew it, that they 
claim open brotherhood with all humanity, and 
stand forth in every Christian nation as the glorious 
fathers and founders of its life. No country in the 
old world grew such men as the God of Israel 
educated under Judaism for the service of mankind. 
Man*s history is the elucidation of this title; the 
God of Jacob has written for Himself a glorious 
name in the records of the world. 



VI. 

THE NAME OF THE GOD OF JACOB : 

ITS WORK. 



" The name of the God of Jacob." — Psalm xx. i. 

^ I ^HE subject suggested by these words has the 
-■- richest interest from the historical point of 
view. We have traced in rapid outh'ne the sources 
of the influence which has made the name of the 
God of Jacob so mighty a power in leading on the 
progress of humanity, and making the people called 
by His name the chief benefactors of our race. 
But the main interest of the term is spiritual. We 
propose to trace in equally brief outline the func- 
tion which this name fulfils in the culture of our 
personal spiritual life. And, 

I. The God of Jacob tells us, by the very name, 
that He is a God who is not deterred by a great 
transgression, or by great proneness to transgres- 
sion, from constituting Himself the guide of our 
pilgrim life. 
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" Long-suffering " is the quality which the name 
of " the God of Jacob " seems specially to suggest 
to us. Jacob was a man of many and grave in- 
firmities. Because he was the reverse of a model 
man, because he trod the common levels of human 
folly and sin, because he had in him a nature which 
related him to the basest of men on the one hand, 
while it gave him no feeble affinity with the noblest 
on the other, God chose him as the typical pilgrim, 
and made a special exemplar of his life. He began 
life with a great transgression, like Adam, like you 
and me. And the God who came to Adam with a 
promise which implied a pardon, came also to Jacob 
and comes to us all (Gen. xxviii. 13 — 15). God 
undertook the guidance of that man's pilgrimage 
because he was a sinful man, a man full of in- 
firmities and treacheries, but with a nobler nature 
beneath and behind which He made it His work 
to educate by suffering, until Jacob the supplanter 
became Israel the prince. 

If ever your heart dies down within you under 
the consciousness of an inbred sinfulness, which you 
think must alienate you from God's care and love, 
let the name of the God of Jacob reassure you. 
Think of God's long-suffering patience with that 
man, all the way by which He led him, all the 
laarvellous loving-kindness which He showed him, 
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and remember that He calls Himself the God of 
Jacob that he may assure the same long-suffering, 
the same loving-kindness to you. God would not 
abandon Jacob because he seemed to have aban- 
doned honesty and truth. He held to him firmly. 
He met him in the first hour of his exile, not with 
a benediction, but with a promise; as He met 
Adam, as He meets you and me. It is not for sin 
that He casts off, but for unwillingness to seek His 
help in delivering from sin. That is the damning, 
destroying guilt, unbelief in His power and readi- 
ness to save. 

Jacob was as full of folly, falsity, and selfish 
ambition as most of us ; but he had an instinct 
and a yearning for deliverance. God's promise 
rang full sweetly on his ear. He turned readily 
to catch the tones of the Divine voice, and the 
touch of the Divine hand. This is what the 
God of Jacob asks from us, willingness to turn to 
Him, desire to be saved by Him. Our sin is no 
barrier ; in Christ He has put it away. The one 
thing which bars us from Him is unwillingness to 
trust Him and to believe in His love. The God of 
Jacob is a name which has a benign meaning to 
sinners. The worm Jacob, trained to be a prince, 
is full of precious suggestions to us all. 

II. The God of Jacob must be a God who can 
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bear to inflict very stem chastisement on His 
children, and to train His pilgrims in a very hard, 
sharp school of discipline, without forfeiting the 
name of their merciful and loving God. 

" Few and evil have the days of t/te years of my 
life beeUy' said the aged patriarch, reviewing his life 
course before Pharaoh. Why } Because through 
life he had been under the hard, stern discipline 
of the hand of God. God had not suffered him 
to grow wanton in a splendid prosperity. He 
had evil powers and passions within him which 
needed to be taught restraint by suffering; and 
God made him suffer, sharply and even terribly, 
until he had mastered them. And so, as his life 
was spent in learning, it was spent in suffering, and 
God did not skrink from wielding the scourge to 
the very close. Thus He witnessed a sad con- 
fession before Pharaoh, which probably neither 
Abraham nor Isaac would have witnessed. The 
life of the one was far nobler, the life of the other 
was far more simple and contented. They lived 
better and happier lives than Jacob ; but at the 
same time it is his special character, and the stern 
Divine, discipline which it provoked and endured, 
which make his life so rich^in instruction, and 
constitute him the typical pilgrim of the world. 

And this thought has two suggestions. 
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I. It expounds the thoroughness of the Divine 
method. 

The name of the God of Jacob tells us that we 
have to do with one who will sanctify us wholly ; 
who will search out the very root-fibres of evil 
within us and scathe them, whatever may be the 
cost. Blessed be God that He aims at no rapid and 
partial healing. He allows Himself large room and 
a long day. Jacob to his dying hour was visibly 
under the Master's hand, learning hard lessons to 
the last. But in dying, his character, trained by so 
much suffering, shone out with singular force and 
grandeur ; no feeble foreshining of the form which 
the Prince of God wears now, and will wear 
through eternity. Never forget, while you are 
smarting under the pain, the thoroughness of the 
method of the Mighty One of Jacob ; and cheer 
your soul through your pilgrimage with the assur- 
ance that not a germ, not a fibre, not a spot of the 
canker of evil will be left in you, to mar the purity, 
to dim the splendour, to break the peace of the 
glorified soul through eternity. 

2. Let the name of the God of Jacob assure you 
that there is no extremity in which you have a 
right to cry, " The Lord hath forsaken nte^ my God 
hath forgotten me'* Jacob's life is surely the wit- 
ness that the veriest exile cannot wander beyond 
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the shelter of the Father's home ; the most utter 
outcast cannot stray beyond the shield of the Fa- 
ther's love. There is no condition of darkness, of 
straits, of anguish, inconsistent with your standing 
as a son, and God's tenderness as a Father. MA 
thoitgh the fig-tree shall not blossom^ neither shall 
fruit be in tlie vines ; the labour of the olive shall 
fail, and tJu fields shall yield no meat ; the flock sJiall 
be cut off from the fold, aud there shall be no herd in 
the stall ; yet will I rejoice in the Lord, I will Joy 
in t/te God of my salvation!* " He that walketh in 
darkness and hath no light, let him trust in tlie name 
of the Lord and stay upon his God'* The name of 
the God of Jacob is the assurance that in the direst 
extremity we have the arm of everlasting strength 
to rest upon, and the bosom of infinite Love. 
For — 

III. The God of Jacob is the God who will 
bring the pilgrims home. 

" He is not ashamed to be called their Gody for 
He hath prepared for them a city!* 

Consider all the way, the long, far, weary way, 
by which God led that man ; but He brought him 
home at last. Home with all his wealth about him ; 
not a fugitive but a conqueror ; able to lift up his 
head with honour among the mightiest of his time. 
-And the Lord will bring us in. The last chapters 
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of Isaiah are a kind of prophetic triumphal song 
of the elect host, His pilgrims of life, as He brings 
them with joy and songs " to the xity which hath 
foundations, eternal in the heavens, whose builder 
and maker is the Lord!* 

Led by the God of Jacob, your bones can never 
whiten the sands of the desert ; your choking cry 
can never be heard from the waves of Jordan. 
With the shout and the tramp of a triumjphal train 
you will enter: " Ye shall not go out with haste, nor 
go by flight, for the Lord will go before you, and the 
God of Israel will be your rereward^ Read Isaiah 
XXXV. Read Jeremiah xxxi. lo — 17. Mark the 
splendid and joyous picture of the end of all our 
pilgrim wanderings, toils, and pains, which is 
painted there. The Angel which redeemed him 
from all evil, is redeeming us through pain as 
sharp, through patience as Jong, through disci- 
pline as stem. And He has caused all this to be 
written for our learning, that the hope of a final 
and eternal triumph over evil .might sustain us 
through the conflict, through the wanderings, and 
assure us that in His own good time the God of 
the pilgrim Jacob will bring us into His rest. 

Weary, worn, with shattered armour and dinted 
shield, we may struggle on to the shore of the dark 
river. A moment, a gasp — and there is ^. ^\y\\.^- 
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robed conqueror, with the dew of immortal youth 
upon his brow, led by the angels before the Throne 
of God and of the Lamb. 

Contented then upon my thigh 

I halt, till life's short journey end. 
All helplessness, all weakness, I 

On Thee for life and strength depend. 
Nor have I power from Thee to move ; 
Thy nature and Thy name is love. 

Lame as I am, I take the prey ; 

Hell, earth, and sin with ease o'ercome. 
I leap for joy, pursue my way. 

And as a bounding hart ily home. 
Through all eternity to prove 
Thy nature and Thy name is love. 




VII. 

"AS THEY FOLLOWED, THEY WERE 

AFRAID." 



** And they were in the way going up to Jerusalem ; and Jesus 
went before them : and they were amazed ; and as they followed, 
they were afraid." — Mark x. 32. 

'TPHIS journey was the critical era in the life of 
-■- our Lord. Up to that time His influence as 
a teacher had been the conspicuous feature of His 
ministry, and had radiated light all round Him ; 
thenceforth one thing filled his thoughts, *'the de- 
cease which He should accomplish at Jerusalem." 
From that moment he was bound to the altar ; the 
great Teacher would become the great Sacrifice, 
and Death would open the fountain of external life 
in a dying world. 

There was the shadow of a great mission from 
the first over the life of Christ. When at twelve 
He went up to Jerusalem, and entered on the seri- 
ous duties of life as a youth capable of understand- 
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ing the Divine law, the spirit of His vocation had 
seized Him, and carried Him away (Luke ii. 41 — 52). 
The spirit which then flashed out was in a measure 
veiled again. But from that time the shadow of 
the Cross was over Him. His Father's business 
led Him to Gethsemane and Calvary, which to 
Him were always in sight. And yet it would be a 
grand mistake to suppose that there was a gloomy 
and saddened spirit in our Lord, — ^that there was a 
cold shadow over Him plain to every eye, a chill 
atmosphere around His life, which struck a shudder 
through every heart. This is the ascetic notion of 
heavenly life on earth,; but it has no basis in truth, 
and finds no support from the narratives of the 
word of God. On the contrary, the look, the word, 
the atmosphere of the life of Jesus, were genial and 
cherishing as sunlight to flowers (John i. 37 — 51). 
It is not those on whom God lays the heaviest 
burdens who cloak their faces in gloom, and bury 
their lives in shade. It is the men who lay burdens 
on themselves who moan miserably. It is under 
the lash of their own follies and sins that men 
chiefly writhe. The drearihood of life surrounds its 
sinners. The gloomy and morose, from whom men 
shrink, are the men who make the world's wealth 
or pleasure their god. God's burdened ones. His 
friends. His children, who share His burden, have 
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an inward blessedness which radiates like sunlight 
not gay, it may be, but genial, gentle, patient, lov- 
ing, helpful, hopeful, full of all that stimulates and 
inspires. Their very presence, the outlook of their 
brave, patient, faithful spirits, is a benediction. 
** Lord, it is good to be here** men cry when they 
are near. So was it with Christ. Poor people are 
quick to catch the tone of a moral atmosphere. 
Their instinct is keener in that the intellect is less 
cultured. Like dumb animals, like children, the 
simple human nature left to its native instincts 
knows its friends in a moment ; knows to whom it 
is good to turn, from whom it is well to fly. And 
the people thronged round Him, and marvelled at 
the gracious words which He spake (Luke xix. 
47, 48). He sent a thrill of joy and hope tingling 
along all the numbed nerves and sluggish currents 
of their frame. Like dew to meadows^, like: spring 
to flowers, like dawn to watchers, like alii that is 
most genial, beautiful, benign, and: blessed, was the 
living presence of the Man Christ. Jesus in: the 
world. 

But there were seasons when the anguish of His 
sufferings, and the prevision of the darker sufferings 
in store, mastered for the moment the sweet serenity 
of His spirit ; when, even without the blood-drops 
on His brow, men felt that He was wrestling with a 
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great agony, and was bracing Himself for an else 
intolerable strain (Luke xii. 49, 50). And then, 
not fear in the base sense, not dread, — again I say 
there was nothing dreadful about Christ even in 
the darkest moment, — but a great 'awe, fell on the 
spirit of all who attended Him ; such awe as falls 
on those who watch the struggle of life and death 
in a beloved form, and see the death-smile settling 
around the stiffening lips. There is nothing there 
to shrink from, to shudder at/ Death has an awful 
beauty of his own. Something like this perhaps 
was the awe with which men watched the shadow 
of the inward anguish gathering over the face of 
Christ. " They were amazed^ and as they followed 
they were afraid^ 

Such a crisis was this which is presented to us in 
the text (verses 32 — 45). 

^^ He was in the way y going up to Jerusalem'' — the 
way to which all the steps of His life had pointed, 
and where all its mysteries would find their full 
solution at last. It was the last path, the way from 
which there was no recoil ; it must be trodden to 
the end, by the hall of judgment, the thorn crown, 
the scouige, the cross, the grave, to the glorious high 
throne at the right hand of God. They were " in 
the way!* 

Let me first present to you a contrast which may 
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help to unfold the meaning of the text, John vi. 
53 — 66. There were some who were afraid to 
follow; these, ''as they followed, were afraid." 
Between these two states of mind there is a whole 
heaven. From the one may the good Lord deliver 
us, lest we "judge ourselves unworthy of everlasting 
life," and go with all cowards and apostates to our 
own place. The other is the state of mind in which 
all who are deeply in earnest about life not seldom 
find themselves ; following the Lord, amazed, afraid, 
but in their fear clinging only the more closely to 
Him. There was something, then, in the aspect of 
Christ, in the emanation of His spirit, which struck 
them with a great awe.. He had not yet spoken to 
them again, but they felt what He had to say (verses 
33, 34). But they were less than ever able to leave 
Him. Such awe was a magnetic spell which kept 
them within His circle. As they followed Him they 
were afraid, but if they forsook Him they were dead. 
*^ Lordy to whom shall we go but unto Thee? Thou 
tiast the words of eternal life!' Awful as the 
words sometimes seem, fearful as is the vision 
they open, let us hear them, let us enter into life 
by them. To turn from them is to enter into death 
— the death which is etemaL 

In both these cases there was a hard saying, a 
terrible demand, terrible to the selfish natural heart 
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In the one case it drew men to Him, in the other it 
drove men from Him. Oh, fearful state ! to be 
repelled by that which is most Divine in Christ ! 

But there is nothing inconsistent with a true 
Christian life and love in feeling sometimes that 
there is something almost awful in the command- 
ment " Dead to sin,'' " Crucified with Christy^ 
" Dying daily'' There are moments when we are 
amazed as we listen to Jesus, and as we follow we 
are afraid. I think that it is with us in our Chris- 
tian lives much as it was with Christ ; there are 
great broad tracts of serenity and sunlight, crossed 

by shadows of awe and dread. Remember, the life 
of the Lord Jesus must have presented the reverse 
of a gloomy or repellent aspect. The Shepherd is 
* His chosen character. ** T am the good Shepherd," 
uttered perhaps the deepest thought of His heart as 
to His relations to mankind. Read Psalm xxiii., in 
which the work of the good Shepherd is painted 
with matchless beauty, by one who had known more 
than a common share of life's struggles and pains. 
Catch the tone of the joy and hope which pervades 
it. It is the tone of the ministry of Christ's life 
to the world. His words, His work, the spirit He 
breathed, were sweet and fresh as the fragrant 
meadows to the hot and dusty wayfarer of life. 
The cottage home of Lazarus was no dull anchorite's 
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cell when Jesus who loved him was sitting by his 
hearth. We can picture to ourselves a glad com- 
pany of guests. The smile, the laugh, the wise 
proverb, the witty word, the earnest discussion of 
the vexed questions of life ; and then at moments a 
flash of thought lighting up a whole world of mean- 
ing, unveiling a vision of the infinite mysteries that 
lie beyond our common work-day heaven ; and 
then a kindly, tender glance, soft as a woman's, 
pure as an infanfs, in whose light the beholder 
could nestle as in a bosom of infinite love. There 
would be much beautiful, cheerful, even joyful do- 
mestic fellowship and communion in daily inter- 
course with Jesus. And there would be, too, many 
a season when thoughts and visions would rise out 
of deep springs, and scare the smiles and the golden 
sunlight gleam for the moment away. 

Thus the main experience of a true Christian life 
should be joyful and hopeful, as all things are glad 
that live in the sun. " Rejoice in the Lord alwayV 
** In everything give thanks!* ^* As sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing!* ** A joy unspeakable and full of 
glory!* The elements of joy in our lot are abound- 
ing. The certainty of blessing is absolute. Nothing 
can harm us, nothing can daunt us, far less drive us 
to despair (Rom. v. i — 5). But there are moments 
when thoughts and visions rise from deep springs 
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within us, and chase the joys. They may bury us 
in a gloom which yet is not chill and drear; which 
has a golden gleam of sunlight through it, chasing 
all its terrors away. There are moments when we 
have to explore what may be the meaning of the 
words, ** If any man will come after me^ let him deny 
himself^ and take up his cross and follow me'' We 
may have been living on the surface of a Christian 
experience. Something occurs which moves us 
to look into its depths. " Ye are dead, and your 
life is hid with Christ in God'* " That I may 
know Him, the power of His resurrection, and the 
fellowship of His sufferings!* And then the pre- 
sent, the coming struggle casts a great awe over 
our souls. There are moments, too, when life in 
any form seems very solemn, very terrible. When 
we tremble before the vision of an undying exist- 
ence, an infinite capacity of suffering or of being 
blessed ; while we are conscious inwardly of a fatal 
weakness, a deadly proneness to sin. We question 
in our anguish the right of God to doom us to it. 
** Why hast Thou made me thus ? * we dare to say to 
our Maker. And now " let me die," and end the 
struggle '^ where the wid^ed cease from troubling^ 
and t/ie weary are at restV 

Blessed, thrice blessed they, who in this dread 
ctisls see the form and clasp the hand of Him who 
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has trodden the path before them, and trodden it 
till it issued in glory. Who, if they are amazed and 
afraid of life, of death, of eternity, are amazed and 
afraid as they follow Jesus, not as they fly from 
Him ; who pass by Gethsemane and Calvary to the 
home and the glory of God. 




VIII. 
THE SEEKING LOVE OF GOD. 



'* Thou shalt be called, sought out." — Isaiah Ixii. 12. 

/^NE of the deadliest thoughts which can infect 
^^ a human spirit is this, I am of no use, no 
worth, to earth or to heaven. And yet it is a 
natural thought, the natural utterance of our selfish, 
sensual lives. Who has not groaned out the con- 
fession of Asaph, **I was as a beast before Thee'' ? 
Man is profoundly conscious at once of sinfulness 
and impotence. I am so sinful, he cries, God must 
hate me ; I am so weak for good, God must despise 
me. And this lies deeper than David's words, 
"Lord, what is man that Thou art mindful of 
him?" And that is a deep matter. How looks 
this teeming hive of restless, panting mortals from 
the solemn cope of heaven .? The calm stars look 
down on us, and utter no hail over our cradles, and 
make no moan over our graves. This is the 
horror of paganism, the calm, impassive aspect of 
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the great universe. It crushes to the dust, in the 
end, all pagan manhood. " I am but as a mote in 
the sunbeam, a moth on the wing ; let me float or 
flutter my little moment, and then die and be at 
rest." 

But sin IS the parent of a profounder de- 
spondency. " I seem," the sinner says, " to live 
but to dishonour God. The wonder is that He 
has not swept me out to perish in the fierceness of 
the eternal flame." It is the wonder, the standing 
wonder of the universe ; but it is true, it is the 
wonderful truth. He has not done it. He will not 
do it, while the faintest hope remains of restoring 
you to a nobler use. These twenty-six chapters of 
Isaiah are the assertion, again and again reiterated, 
that " God's ways are not as our ways, nor His 
thoughts as our thoughts!' What you feel, and 
rightly feel, when groaning under the yoke of sin, 
is not worth picking off" earth's dunghills. He feels 
it worth while to seek and to save at the cost of the 
life of His well-beloved Son. Study the picture 
which is painted of Israel in Isaiah's days (Isa. i. 
2 — 15). But even them God did not pass by. 
Their very d^radation and misery were a strong 
plea for them in their Father s heart ; and of and 
to that very people He utters these pleading, as- 
suring words (Isa. xli. 8 — 16, xliii. i — 7, liv. i — 
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13). The worst sin against heaven is despair. The 
idea, The Lord hath need of thee, is a very funda- 
mental principle of the Gospel — the good news 
from God to man. 

The Lord seeking thee, searching for thee, 
unable to rest in the heaven of heavens till He 
finds thee, is God's message to thee this day ; and 
as one called of God who would not hear, sought 
of God who would not be found, drawn of God 
who would not yield, constrained of God who 
would not come, you live henceforth, if you will 
not listen to His word, in time and in eternity. 
Let us look more closely into this. 

I. Is there not something radically false in this 
connection of need or want with the Divine name } 

I am fully alive to. the force of this difficulty. 
Want suggests incompleteness. We can frame no 
definition of God which does not exclude the idea 
of want, of need of the love and service of man- 
kind. Is not love equally impossible in any phi- 
losophical notion of the Supreme } Alas for us if 
intellect were all that could help us here! The 
sacred writers have their eye on the difficulty, 
which I may call the chronic agony of the intellect 
of the world. Pantheism, ancient and modern, is 
the human solution of it; and Pantheism is the 
most restless, unsatisfying creed ever professed by 
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man. The writers of the Scripture see the diffi- 
culty plainly. They are full of sublime state- 
ments of the awfulness of the Divine supremacy. 
God Absolute and Infinite; the creature de- 
pendent and limited. Isa. xl. 12 — 17 ; Ps. 1. 7—^15 ; 
Rom. xi. 33 — 36. But, on the other hand, they 
present and reiterate ideas as to the relation of the 
creature to the Creator, as to God's need of man 
in a very solemn sense, and man's need of God in 
every sense, which we are unable to square with 
any definition of the Divine attributes in which the 
intellect can find no flaw. 

But what then } Are we to conclude that there 
is no harmony between Philosophy and Revelation 
possible ; or must we not rather conclude, accept- 
ing the blessed truths of Revelation, that the recon- 
ciliation lies in that region of the Divine nature 
which is, and must be, beyond our sight } It is 
important that we should understand that much 
deeply which seems to us inconsistent and incompre- 
hensible, when we address ourselves to these high 
themes, is but the partial manifestation of a unity 
whose full form lies of necessity beyond the range of 
our present powers. But, blessed be God, we have 
not to do with a God of definitions. We have to 
do with One who, let the intellect puzzle as it may 
over the conditions of His manifestation, has made 
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Himself known to us as a person; whom we have 
heard, and with the spirit's eye have seen, in a form 
living and personal as that of a human spirit ; con- 
cerning which human spirit we have no doubt of its 
existence and manifestation, while the theorists are 
puzzling over its nature and the Conditions of its 
life (2 Peter i. 16 — 18 ; i John i. i — 7). Leaving then 
these at present insoluble difficulties to be settled 
when we see the Unseen face to face, and know 
even as also we are known, we will consider, 

2, That it is through Christ, and Christ alone, 
that we attain to the knowledge of the name and 
the mind of God. 

^^ No wan inoweth the Fatlier, save the Son, 
and he to whom the Son will reveal Him,** is a 
sentence which is written in history, as well as 
in the Divine Word. The name of God grew 
dimmer before the heathen imagination, for want 
of a personal form on which the mind could fix, 
and whereby it could substantiate its idea of 
God. It is not a little wonderful that the deepest 
and most thoughtful scholar in the Roman empire 
composed <a long and masterly poem to prove that 
the gods might be dispensed with from the creation, 
just when the God-man was about to declare the 
Father to the world. And as far as Roman gods 
could account for things, Lucretius was right But 
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Heb. i. I — ^4 ; John i. i — 3, 14. From that hour the 
living God became the supreme reality to the world. 
It is then of God in Christ that we are speaking 
when we say, God needs us, seeks us ; out of Christ 
we know nothing. To Christian peoples only does 
Father spell the Divine Name. 

And the man Christ Jesus is in Himself the 
Great Expositor. His appearing, His very being, 
as the God-man declares, The Lord hath need of 
thee, to you, to me, and to the great human world. 
What else can the Incarnation mean ? Wonderful 
as His life was, and His death, the wonder of won- 
ders is that He should be here ; that He who was 
" God with God " should be "man with man ;" born 
in a workman's home, cradled in the manger of the 
beasts, familiar with life's saddest and most desolate 
pathways, and crucified at last under a cloud of such 
shame and anguish as the world's most hated out- 
casts never knew. There must have been reason 
for this, infinite as the nature of the Being who 
obeyed its constraints ; and He gives us the key to 
it all in the infinite love of God. And that love is 
essentially redeeming. It is a love which seeks, 
and seeks to save (John iii. 16). And this love 
which redeems has a great sorrow and want in the 
heart of it. It misses something which is infinitely 
dear to it, and it prepares to endure infinite toils 
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and pains to recover that and to bring it home. Of 
this redeeming love the God-man is the expression. 
The sending the Son out of the Father s bosom to 
such a life, to such a death, is the Father's search 
for us. The whole expression of the Incarnate One 
is a seeking, a longing — a loving, to express it in 
one word. Ought it to be hard for us to believe 
that the words of yearning tenderness and love 
which the Scripture records have us for their object, 
who see God in Christ standing with outstretched 
arms, with pleading voice and gesture, with infinite 
love in every look and tone, and crying, " Come 
unto me^ all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest!' For, 

3, Let me entreat you to consider that it is 
impossible that God can seek us with more in- 
tense earnestness of purpose, or in more effectual 
modes, than those which are embodied in the 
mission of Christ to recover us to Himself 

We may say reverently that the Father hath 
exhausted all the riches of His love in the gift of 
Christ to the world. In Isaiah's days something 
remained to be done. His imagination was full of 
some unutterably profound and pr^nant mani- 
festation of God's great love to the world. These 
closing chapters are full of it. I say the world. 
The elect nation expands into the elect world, as 
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the prophet gazes into the far future. The love of 
the husband, the joy of the bridegroom over the 
bride, are the images chosen to express the re- 
lation in which it hath pleased God " for His great 
love wherewith He hath loved us/' to place Himself 
with r^ard to our race. And Christ, as He moves 
amongst us, expresses all this, yea, infinitely more 
than all this ; more than imagination can frame 
or thought conceive. " Sought out," by such a 
Seeker, at such a cost ! 

There is something simply awful in the thought 
that such a Seeker should be there, and that He 
should endure such contempt and pain. Nor did 
the " It is finished," which in the last moment of 
His agony broke from His dying lips, end it The 
"It is finished" of earth's tragedy, is but the 
b^inning of the quest of His mediatorial reign. 
He has passed up to the throne, not that He may 
end the search for the hearts which disowned Him, 
and cast Him out to Golgotha, but that He might 
seek them more surely, and use the love which 
had endured all that for them, as the magnet by 
which He might draw them irresistibly to Himself. 
That Cross is His one all-mastering attraction. In 
that is concentrated the whole attractive force of 
God. In that all the wealth, even of Divine love, 
was lavished ; if that fails, all fails, and for ever. 
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But I can fancy that some may say, if God's love 
still clung so tenaciously to that reprobate people, 
if He loves me too so tenderly, I can wait, and take 
my fill of pleasure ; it will all come right in time. 
What will come right ? " Ye will not come unto 
me^ that ye might have life,'' said Christ to that 
apostate generation, and they perished miserably 
in their unbelief. How if it is this will which you 
are wasting, paralysing, wedding firmly and for 
ever to Death ? There is no other Christ but this 
whom you are rejecting. Struggle out of the clasp 
of the love of Christ, and what must await you ? 
No world can bring you higher, richer opportunity 
than that which this moment you pass by. "Sought 
out " now by God incarnate, drawn by His arms of 
love to His cross, to His throne. Refuse, reject, 
break from His compassion, and " Cast out " must 
henceforth be your sentence. *' Bind him hand and 
foot, and cast him into the outer darkness, there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teethe 



IX. 

THE LAW OF GIFTS IN THE 
PENTATEUCH: 



•* They shall not appear before the. Lord emptyr: every man shall 
give as he is able, according Id the blessing of the Lord thy God 
■which He hath given thee." — Deut. xvi. i6, 17. 

1 r" MPTY in one sense, empty of blessing, none 
-*— ' of us can appear before the Lord,, or our 
prayer has mocked Him, and our praise. Crowned 
with His goodness, you have come up hither; 
crown His goodness in return with praise. The 
Old Testament is literally filled with the joyous 
sense of the exuberant goodness of the Lord.. It 
is when the world gets older, and passes ihto.the 
deeper experiences which are ordained for Christian 
peoples, that darker tones steal over the picture 
and sadden it. The world does not get more 
light-hearted as the ages roll on. The vast develop- 
ment of material riches and comfort, which we 
are assured is the crowning glory of our modem 
civilisation, has not done much to exhilarate our 
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lives. There is a charm in the joyousness of child- 
hood of which the aged are most conscious. Happy 
for them when they love its sweet contagion ; when 
it is pleasant to them as the piping of the birds in 
spring. It comes to them as the breath of a world 
which has had no experience of their toils and 
struggles; a world of which they have happy 
memories ; in which they lived joyously themselves 
in the far past ; in which by grace, as the great future 
comes nearer, they shall live again. But for the 
present they cannot echo the tone. It is rare to 
hear a merry laugh from mature and aged lips. 

The Old Testament has a special charm because 
the world was young when it was written. Hearts 
then were fresh and simple, experiences were new. 
Men are for laying the Old Testament aside, be- 
cause it is so old and withered, they say. In truth, 
it is its youth and freshness which they shrink from 
in these old and careworn days. There is some- 
thing in its views of Providence which we feel has 
slipped or is slipping from us, giving place to views 
of clearer science but poorer faith. There is a large 
school of thinkers who are content that it should 
be so. Science they think will reveal to us the 
future gospel of the world. I suppose that some such 
belief is needful in our imperfect world, in order to 
inspire that passionate devotion to science out of 
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which unquestionably an immense enlargement of 
the area, at any rate, of our life will spring. But 
there are those who cannot help an earnest back- 
look. We long to believe as simply as patriarchs, 
judges, psalmists, and prophets believed ; to see as 
they saw God's hand behind all the mechanism of 
creation; to feel as they felt the glow of His living 
presence in the world. 

We feel sadly enough that after all our intellec- 
tual toil and struggle we are no nearer the heart of 
the myster}'. We are as far from comprehending 
Nature as David was. While we are sorrowfully 
conscious that we are in danger of losing something 
which made the mystery less dread and oppressive 
— the name of the living God. Herein lies the true 
secret of the worth of the Old Testament in such an 
age as this. It renews our faith in the world ot 
spiritual being and force at the springs. What are 
not David's Psalms worth to us in this age of social 
and scientific parliaments } They keep hearts young 
and hopeful, while the world is old and sad ; and 
amid all the burdens and sorrows of our life, and 
of our civilisation, they stir up our sluggish hearts 
to praise. 

I. A leading feature, the leading feature, of the 
Old Testament revelation, is that life and all that 
crowns it — its crown of blessings — is the gift of a 
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living intelligent Being, and comes to us bearing 
the seal of His love. 

The Jews were separated to this end, that God's 
methods and purposes with all men might be laid 
t)are; that for once the Hand might be clearly 
manifest which is busy about every life. So God 
took that people from the beginning, and out of 
helpless, soulless slaves, made them the most free 
and glorious people of the East He ransomed 
them ; delivered them, led, guarded and guided 
them. He fed them with angels* food in the desert 
(Deut. viii. 2 — 18), and fulfilled at last their most 
cherished hopes, and their most daring dreams. 
And He said, My hand hath done all this : all 
that adorns, elevates, and crowns your lives is my 
gift to you, my claim on your grateful service, 
praise, and love. All things happened to them as 
ensamples, and they are written for our admoni- 
tion on whom the ends of the world are come, 
whose sight of the unseen things is dimmer than 
theirs was, and whose weary weight of knowledge 
presses heavily on the springs of life. 

IL The motive which is pleaded for all the 
noblest human effort is God's example. God has 
done thus and thus for you ; " Go ye and do like- 
wise ** for your fellow-men. 

It is the plea which is constantly utged in the 
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Old Testament, which we accuse of low and ma- 
terial views both of man and of God. It is the 
highest witness to man's essential God-likeness 
which can be conceived. Man's nature only finds 
free, that is joyful play, when it is doing God-like 
things, when it is striving to think, will, and act 
like God. The only complete form of man's life 
is the life which is also Divine. This is the witness 
of Scripture. Are your brethren in bondage ? Free 
them ; God has freed you. Is your brother poor } 
Care for him ; God has cared for you. If you 
send your brother away, send him not empty. 
Full God sent you forth from Egypt, and the 
blessing on your basket and your store has never 
failed. Leave a gleaning in your fields ; your 
manna lay thick in the desert, your fields, are 
golden in Canaan. Everywhere this is the motive, 
the simple, pure, inspiring, glorious motive. Do 
kindly, loving, generous, self-denying acts without 
grudging; God has given Himself with no grudging 
heart for you, and it is your life. 

III. The exhortations of the Scripture are amply 
sustained by our own experience of life. 

There is no joy that fills man's heart which is 
comparable with that which he shares with God. 

He who does a deed purely unselfish, who yields 
free play to the most generous, heavenly impulses, 
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tastes a joy which is shared with the angels and 
with the Lord of the angels, and which is the 
perennial bliss of heaven. Man's gladdest expe- 
riences, his most self-approved acts and ministries, 
are those which have absolutely no explanation 
but in his God-likeness. Somethii;ig moved him to 
it — something that made a supreme claim on him, 
. and mastered his obedience ; and that something 
was the nature which he shares with God. 

IV. Part of this God-like duty finds expression 
in the text. " None shall appear before iJte Lord 
empty!' The Lord has filled you with good ; you 
are " fearfully and wonderfully made," and in fear- 
ful and wonderful harmony with the world. Your 
organs, exquisitely fashioned, and all the beauty 
and splendour of the creation, form a concord 
which at once expresses God'^ loving-kindness, and 
is to you a fountain of intense delight. And there 
is an inner harmony which He is striving to de- 
velop by uniting your heart to fear His name, which 
will make this great universe a Father's house, and 
the awful future an eternal home. And because 
He has done this, do something in response as the 
grateful tribute of your being — something which 
He seeks, desires, cares for supremely, and which 
you only can do for Him. Help Him, for His 
^reat mercy's sake, to help the world. 
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V. Another great thought of the Old Testament 
is the help which it is in man's power to render to 
God. What are we ? What is our power of ser- 
vice ? What are our little trembling gifts in the 
sum of the great forces that obey His bidding and 
work out His will ? What is the sweat and the 
strain of man's most intense and passionate effort ? 
Has it more substance than a vapour, caught and 
torn into wrack by the gale, and in a moment lost ? 
And so heart fails us, and hope. If we talk about 
helping God, surely we dream. And then these 
old records rebuke us sternly ; they remind us that 
in disparaging ourselves we are dishonouring God. 
They tell us, nay they show us, how much there is 
that His heart most deeply cares for, in which our 
help is essential. His ends can never be reached 
without us, in the way in which His wisdom has 
ordered the world. 

He might have ruled as a despot ; He has chosen 
to seek rather to rule — as the Bishop of Argyll has 
happily phrased it — as a constitutional king. He 
might by His fiat have dried up the springs of 

poverty, sadness, and misery; He has chosen to 

» 

heal them through us. He suffers much to abide 
which is a bitter sorrow to His heart, and which 
fills pure eyes with tears as they look down on the 
misery that seethes, and writhes, and moans be- 
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neath the sun. But there is no power to save, no 
power even to help, except through you — through 
God-inspired, Christ-like work. 

Here is the Divine claim on our charity. Does 
not your heart ache and faint when you realize the 
burden of the sin, the sorrow, the woe around you ? 
Tender infants, lads and girls, youths and maidens, 
brothers and sisters, wives and husbands, fathers 
and children, grey-headed paupers, cripples, in- 
curables, moaning over life's burden as too wretched 
to be borne. The moan enters the ear of Heaven. 
The Lord's answer to it is — You. ^^ As the Father 
hath sent me into the worlds even so send I youl* in 
the same spirit, with the same ends. If that fails — 
the mission of the Church — all fails. If the Church 
stays her hand, the misery conquers, because sin is 
at the root of it, and sin the Gospel alone can cure. 
If there be no radical cure for that, the world's 
death-moan must be heard soon. " Ye know the 
grace of the Lord Jesus ;'' Christian disciples, ^^ ye 
know!' By that grace, by the depth of love which 
Gethsemane and Calvary left unfathomed, by all 
His pains and tears, by all His groans and hopes, 
help Him ; help Him to bear the burden of the 
world's misery, to end speedily the great sorrow 
of the universe, and to fill the home in which He 
seeks to dwell with peace and hope and bliss. 



X. 

HE FOLLOWED JESUS IN THE WAY. 



** And immediately he received his sight, and followed Jesus in 

the way. " — Mark x. 52. 

T7EW of the miracles of Christ are more instruc- 
-*- tive than this. The loss of sight is spiritually 
the most significant of all privations. The loss of 
Eden was perhaps truly a loss of sight, a great 
shadow as of an eclipse fell over all the beauty and 
splendour of the world, as the sinner's eye grew 
dim. Sin is privative. It works on us by limiting, 
crippling, and finally destroying our powers. It is 
a bondage, and the essence of bondage is privation, 
loss or limitation of power to move freely, and to 
fulfil all the joyous functions of life. A lost bodily 
sense is an image to us of a lost faculty of the 
soul. And the most significant of all losses of 
sense is loss of sight. Sight is the largest faculty, 
and is able to take in most of the universe, and of 
man : " The light of the body is the eye^' and " God is 
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light!* "Lord, that I might receive my sight!' is the 
most comprehensive of all prayers, if we extend 
its range to the spiritual organs. It means vision 
of the realities around and within us, things as 
they are, ourselves as we are, God as He is. 
" Lord, that our eyes might be opened!' 

But this blind beggar had learned in, perhaps 
through, his blindness, more than Scribes and Pha- 
risees knew. None of them had an eye for the 
Son of David, whom he saw in his blindness, and 
whom he sees now with open vision on His glorious 
throne. Doubtless he had sat many a long day 
through, pondering on the promises, and there 
floated before his inner eye the vision of a blessed 
and glorious reign. Isaiah xxxii. i — 3, to him 
must have been rich in meaning ; the dim eye 
cleared and filled with light under the Son of 
David's reign. The blind beggar had need, des- 
perate need of Christ, therefore he had an eye for 
Him ; Scribes and Pharisees dreaded His kingdom, 
therefore they could not see the King. It is to the 
poor, the weak, the heavy hearted, that He reveals 
Himself in all ages ; their need eagerly welcomes 
Him. While those whose heart is in their farm, 
their merchandize, their home, cry out, "Away 
with Him ;" and if He persists in urging His claim, 
they drag Him forth to a cross, and elect Caesar 
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decisively in His room. The saddest things on 
earth are not beggary and blindness ; nay, *' Blessed 
be ye poor'' (James ii. S). 

Very full of suggestion, too, is the man's impor- 
tunity ; resting surely on the belief that the helping 
such need as his was the great business which 
brought the Son of David to the world. He heard 
the tramp of a great throng ; he felt the advent 
of a great power; he was fairly in the stream of 
the healing virtue which flowed forth from Jesus. 
There are currents of force all round us of which 
our work-day senses take no notice. Perhaps he 
felt through the thrilling and throbbing of the 
nerves of vision that there was a power at hand 
to heal if he could but bring himself within its 
sphere. The people, full of a great excitement, had 
no time or thought for him. Hush thy babbling, 
old man; the Lord has no time for such as thou. 
The beggar knew better, and cried but the more 
loudly. Had he heard Matt. xi. 4, 5, and believed } 
And there is that within us which readily echoes 
the people's word. What cares God for our small 
concerns, our petty personal needs and hopes } He 
has the great universe in charge. He must deal 
with them in the gross. He cannot stay the order 
of the universe for such beggarly affairs as ours ! 
Bartimaeus knew more about the order of the uni- 
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verse than the people, or even than our wise ones. 
" My thoughts are not as your thoughts^ neither are 
my ways as your ways, saith the Lord** Do not be 
afraid of troubling God about the very smallest 
matter that gives trouble to you. He may easily 
be wearied by oblations ; He is never weary of 
prayers. Blind Bartimaeus, the sturdy beggar to 
God as well as to man, shall be our model. Be of 
good cheer, is the response which never fails every 
earnest, importunate heart. 

The blind man's character comes out with beau- 
tiful clearness in every action. " Casting aside his 
garment, he arose and came to Jesus** It means 
impetuosity, and carelessness about external things ; 
but it means much more than this. He came in 
the naked simplicity of his need. We are prone to 
dress ourselves in garments worthy to meet the 
Saviour. We have our formularies, our ordinances, 
our offerings, which we think will open our way. 
We must fling them aside if we would get near 
Him. Our naked human need is the one plea He 
recognizes. Or it may be that this was his beggar's 
coat, the badge of his calling, that he cast aside 
for ever as he drew near the Lord. If so, it is 
equally significant. One eye on God, one eye on the 
world, will never win the blessing. " What things 
were gain to me^ those I have counted loss for 
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Christ.** ** And he, casting away his garment , arose 
and came to Jesus** Cast away thy garment and 
come. 

Equally characteristic is the last sentence of the 
narrative which I have taken for my text. 

Having received his sight, ^^ he followed Jesus in 
the way ** Note the contrast presented by Luke 
xvii. 12. 

I. To see spiritually is to see Christ, the light of 
the world, and to be penetrated with the sense of 
the beauty and the fulness which are in Him. The 
first sensation of returning sight would be a vague 
consciousness of light ; then objects would shape 
themselves when touched by its beams. And so 
the eye that opens spiritually opens on Jesus, or 
rather on the light which is centred in Him. Then 
He becomes clear as a living form, and then all 
things are unveiled, touched by the true light, the 
revealing light which He pours round Him on the 
world. The world of men and things is seen bathed 
in glorious sunlight, with "Jesus in the midst." His 
the light with which it shines. His the life with 
which it glows. His the beauty with which it is 
dressed. I suppose the blind old man felt this 
when his eyes were opened. One object filled his 
field of vision, and met him everywhere. His soul 
was as glad to behold the Son of David, as lv\a ^-^^ 
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to drink in the splendour of the sun. In truth, 
he had eyes for no other. ** Hosanna to ilie Son 
of Davidl' he was already crying, as drawn by a 
constraint which he could neither explain nor resist, 
he '* followed Jesus in the way." 

II. A soul fully enlightened sees that in Jesus is 
all its salvation and all its hope. 

Round Him all the hopes of the quickened soul 
are clustered. If it is ever to be blessed, it knows 
that it must be blessed in Him. And this is the 
Christian faith — the sense that all the good which 
the soul desires and longs for must be His gift to 
it, and that near to Him it cannot miss the prize. 
It was this which drew the blind b^gar to Christ, 
and kept him in His train. ^^ All things are ours^^ 
in Him. The work of eternity will be the dis- 
covery of the fulness of this possession. His 
name is the key which unlocks all the hidden 
treasures of the material and spiritual worlds. A 
Christless science must be ultimately a blind 
science. Nature too is His living Epistle. It 
needs knowledge of His name and nature to read 
all its hidden meanings. It is as a letter which to 
a stranger is cold and barren ; while to a friend 
every line shines with loving light. 

Science is discovering wonders without number. 
Its doctors regard themselves as the kings of the 
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era ; and Revelation and Evangelical Religion are 
put by, as the relics of a worn-out world. But I 
believe that science is just groping in the dark, 
sitting blind by the wayside begging, until its eye 
is opened to behold Christ, and to see in Him, in 
the God-manhood, the key to the deepest structure 
of the physical as well as the spiritual world. But 
man cannot rest in the vision of nature, even 
transfigured. He is a living being, and with 
living beings are his supreme affinities, and with 
the living Head of all living beings — the Lord. 
Through Christ he looks to attain to the fellowship 
of the immortals, the great assembly of the first- 
bom, with whom is all his delight. A soul 
awakened sees its true home, its kindred, and all 
which will truly constitute its joy. And to all 
Christ is the way. ^^ Father ^ I will t/tat tltey also 
whom Thou hast given me be with me wftere I am!* 
I know not if the poor blind man had the vision of 
all that was before him, as he sped joyfully with 
eager steps in the footsteps of his deliverer. Nay, 
I am quite sure that he had not. None of us have. 
Eye hath not seen it, ear hath not heard it. The 
soul would faint under the vision, and shrink from 
the intensity of the bliss. But it is given to it to 
know Christ ; He is the magnet of its attraction ; 
He draws it on and draws it out to t\\^ ^o's»^^^^\Qrft. 
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of all the fulness of God. And we follow " in the 
way!* To what it tends we know but dimly ; but 
what He has wrought for us is the basis of our 
most absolute confidence and our largest hope. 

The beginning of His work is the overthrow of 
sin. " / have overcome the world,'* is the assertion 
of the ground on which He claims our trust. He 
b^ins the deliverance where the yoke most galls. 
His first work is the work of reconciliation. He 
has cancelled the sentence of the Law, and annulled 
its curse. That He has done. God by Him hath 
'* delivered us from the power of darkness, and hath 
translated us into the kingdom of the Son of His 
lover You who were withering in the gloom, are 
now rejoicing in the sunlight ; you who feared the 
eye of God, now gaze with open face, and meet a 
glance which beams with an infinite tenderness ; 
you who moaned under life's pain, now "glory in 
tribulations;" you who shuddered at death, now 
strain through it to glory. All this Christ has 
done, and on this He claims your absolute trust. 
If He has brought no blessing, if He has done 
nothing for you or for mankind, the plea fails. But 
the plea stands ; stands firmer than aught in this 
universe beside. The Lord wins our love by His 
work, and then unfolds to us the terms of our dis- 
cxpleship. He binds our hearts by the bands He 
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wove in Gethsemane and Calvary, tliat He may 
draw us with Him joyfully in the path which 
shall lead us, through the fellowship of His suffer- 
ings, to share His throne at the right hand of God. 
"And immediately Iie received his sight, 

AND FOLLOWED JESUS IN THE WAY." 




XL 
JUSTIFIED BY FAITH. 



** Wherefore we conclude that a man is justified by faith without 
the deeds of the law." — Romans iii. 28. 

T UTHER'S doctrine was simply a resurrec- 
^^-^ tion of the doctrine of St. Paul, who is 
emphatically the Apostle of the Reformation, of 
the vigorous, intellectual, highly cultured western 
races, and of the advancing civilisation of the 
world. Few understood him in his own day ; even 
his brother apostles were perplexed. The Church 
soon dropped a veil over his teaching, and de- 
veloped the idea of sacramental grace, whose 
fundamental principles his very soul abhorred. For 
fifteen hundred years the dust of time settled 
on his doctrine ; then Luther with one bold move- 
ment scattered it, and translated man once more 
out of a world of heartless, lifeless formalities, into 
a world of vivid, glowing, glorious spiritual life. 
Luther's was the living doctrine, as Paul's was in 
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his day. The Churches, Jewish and Roman, had 
dead works ; Christianity has lively faith. And as 
dead works breed nothing but corruption, while 
life, living faith, is fruitful of all excellent graces 
and glories, you may estimate how much they are 
severally worth to the world. 

To understand the argument, we must first grasp 
the vital distinction between works and fruits. Let 
us illustrate it thus. Suppose you are crippled, and 
need constant attention. A servant, for good pay, 
may afford it with admirable constancy and care. 
But if a servant's mind, the fulfilment of a contract, 
is at the heart of it, there will be a certain hardness 
in it, and his work will be the basis of a claim. But 
suppose you have a friend, wife, or child, whose 
life is bound up in your life, whose one desire is 
to be with you constantly, and to be the minister 
of your needs. Her vigilance, her sympathy, her 
prompt anticipation of your wants, her joy in any 
alleviation she is able to afford, rise into quite 
another region. The notion of reward is imper- 
tinent ; the only return such service craves is that 
which it creates, increase of love. 

Now man's world is full of works ; God's world is 
full of fruits. How much of man's work is under 
hard compulsion — work for hire, which gold repays ! 
But in God's great world we come mto ^xvci\!w^x 
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region. The fields groaning with harvests, the 
trees bending with fruit, the birds carolling matins 
at heaven's gate, the insects humming eve's 
lullaby, do glad service to their Maker ; and their 
reward — for life too demands reciprocations — is 
His benediction, the mantle of beauty which His 
smile flings over all the worlds. And in this we have 
the key to the two theologies. Religion in Jewish 
and Roman schools is a working ; in Paul's school, 
in Christ's, it is a life. It is full of trust, joy, and 
love ; it fruits because it cannot help fruiting, with 
as little thought of making its fruit a claim on 
heaven, as a wife her loving ministry, nature her 
increase, or the birds their song. We may make 
fruits into dead works easily. Let a friend who, you 
believe, has been serving you from pure affection, 
write his services in a bill and claim a recompense. 
You pay it as you would a workman's, but you 
pray him to take his friendship with its beggarly 
elements away. 

And now let us apply this to the matter in hand. 
The works of the Pharisaic school are sketched by 
an unerring hand (Matt. xxiiL 23 — 27). They 
made copious catalogues of the works which they 
believed would gratify heaven, and win the prizes 
of the future. There was no end to the minuteness 
of their observances, and no end to the profligacy 
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of their lives. Their works were abundant, their 
fruit nowhere. All within them that could bear fruit 
was dead. The evil in the Church began probably 
from a misreading of St. James. What St. James 
calls " faith and works," Paul calls faith ; that is, 
faith which is alive, and can prove its vitality by 
its fruitfulness. But the Church soon began to lay 
the chief stress on the works. They are the part 
of the matter with which a priesthood can most 
profitably concern itself. Who can judge of faith 
but God } But works are tangible matters. If man 
can but be persuaded that works are the things most 
beautiful in the sight of heaven, then there is free 
room for the priest. He can announce what and 
how much is pleasing. He can see that it is done, 
and label it with its due rewards. Nor is it hard 
to discern that; when a priesthood has got itself 
accepted as an authoritative guide, those good 
works will be enjoined most earnestly which would 
most increase its own fame, wealth, and power. So 
practically in the course of ages it came to this, 
that throughout Christendom it was taught and ac- 
cepted that the way of justification was to fill the 
coffers of the Roman Church. Follow the track of 
Tetzel in Germany, early in the sixteenth century, 
and see what the Pharisaic doctrine of work inevi- 
tably grows to in time. And the fruit of it is two- 
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fold. To the earnest, life becomes a weary, hopeless 
drudgery — ** ayoke** says St. Peter, ^^ which neither 
we nor our fathers were able to bear;** with which 
compare Luther's description of his agony of mind 
while a Roman monk — throwing them helplessly, 
for the hopeless always become the helpless, on the 
ministry of the priest ; while with the sensual it 
develops a reckless profligacy, which, by a little 
clever arrangement with the Chancery of heaven, 
can all be set right at last. Do you wonder that 
Luther spoke out with such fierce vehemence 
against a doctrine which was dragging men down, 
not by troops, but by nations, into the mire of a 
godless licentiousness ; which was filling Christen- 
dom with blasphemy and adultery, and hell with 
the slaves of willing ignorance and lust. 

" Wherefore we conclude that a man is justified by 
faithy without the deeds of the law /" and we step out 
at once into a new, a heavenly world. (Rom. iii. 
19 — 31. ; Gal. iii. 10 — 14, 21 — 29.) 

Paul's position, and Luther's, is simply this : that 
a soul in anguish on account of transgression must 
sweep clean out all anxieties as to what it can do 
to please the Father, beyond the filial act of looking 
to the Father, through Him who came to reveal 
Him. " Believe on the Lord Jesus Christy and thou 
shalt be saved!* Well, but, said the Judaizing 
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theologians to St. Paul, and the Romanizing theo- 
logians to Luther, this is to do away with the very 
foundations of morality, to make salvation depend 
on a mere intellectual abstraction, and to destroy 
all practical incentives to that virtue, that well- 
doing, which must be acceptable to a holy and 
righteous God. But this depends wholly on what 
we mean by faith. If it be simply a mental con- 
sent to Scriptural statements, which mental consent 
God has attached as a condition to the bestowment 
of this unparalleled blessing, eternal life, then the 
Judaizers and the Romanists are right. But if we 
believe, with Paul and Luther, that the act of faith 
is a vital act, the movement of the being towards 
God in Christ, and that it is the kindling of a new 
life in the sinner's heart, whereby he becomes 
'* dead to sin, but alive to God through Jesus Christ 
his Lord;" then, though you have no guarantee 
for the works of the law in that man's life, you 
have the surest for the fruits of faith ; which may 
be regarded as the nobler works of the law, trans- 
figured, glorified by life. Luther, Paul, beheved 
faith to be a vital act, the vital act of the spirit, by 
which it becomes partaker of the new life — the life 
which is in Christ, and whose sphere is heaven. It 
is a great mystery ; so is the life of nature. It is 
the gift of God; so is the life of nature. As God 
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has ordained the law by which the life of nature 
is quickened in the embryo, so has He ordained 
that in the spiritual sphere the ^^just by faith shall 
live:' 

And Paul's conception of the meaning of justifi- 
cation was very large and grand. It was not with 
him a mere beginning of sanctification ; the germ 
of a life which sanctification would complete. He 
regarded it as absolutely complete in itself. Justi- 
fied by faith, the law has no claim against you, the 
devil no accusation. God beholds you as you are 
in Christ, with whom now are all your vital rela- 
tions ; whose image, forming within, shines through 
all the follies and weaknesses that defile your frail 
humanity, and obliterates them to heavenly sight. 
Your title to the name of son, and the son's inherit- 
ance, is absolute. You have not to win it. You 
have to be trained to possess it. It is yours, if you 
believe, by a title in which the devil's advocate can 
find no flaw. One thing alone vitiates it — unbelief. 
Let faith fal, he life fails ; the pulse grows dull, 
the eye dim, and the blood sluggish ; the limbs 
move heavily, and the heavenly world, to which 
faith had lifted you, fades both from touch and 
sight Fix the eye of faith again on Christ, cry to 
Him, ^* Lord, I believe ; help Thou mine unbelief ^^ 
and the life rises again in the springs. Good works 
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will flow from you as summer fruits from the sunny 
earth, music from a harp full strung, or light from 
the fountain of day. And they are beautiful to 
Him, for He creates them ; what glory is in them, 
the new-born lay as tribute at His feet. Sons to 
love and serve Him with delight He has found in 
Christ; and once more the benediction breathes 
forth over the new creation, " Behold^ it is verygood!^ 
It was with this doctrine that Luther shattered 
the theological system of Romanism for ever. The 
Church IS the centre of Roman theology; of 
Luther's, Christ. The whole Church apparatus 
vanishes before living faith in a living Saviour. 

" Christ is all and in all." 

" Stand fast then in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made you free^ and be not entangled again with 

* 

the yoke of bondage^ Assert your liberty to speak 
with God face to face, and to claim the title to the 
heavenly inheritance ; and hold fast the liberty by 
using it. Frequent the holy place which the Lord 
hath laid open to every human spirit ; approach 
the Father with filial boldness ; and hold constant 
fellowship with the Man who is reigning on the 
throne. Hold fast by the anchor of the hope He 
gives, through all the shocks and storms of life ; hold 
fast when the waves of death swell round you, and 
plash up to your lips. The last wave, that comes 
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surging along as if it would engulf you, will but lift 
you softly on its bosom, and bear you to the feet 
of the great Forerunner, who stands to welcome you 
on the eternal shore. 




\ 



XII. 
THE ATTRACTIVE FORCE OF JESUS. 



"And He saith unto them, Follow me. . . . And they straightway 
left their nets, and followed Him." — Matt. iv. 19, 20. 

\ T ^E talk familiarly of the poor fishermen of 
^ ^ Galilee. Twelve men there were, of whom 
some were fishermen, but by no means poor 
fishermen, who represented fairly, when Saul of 
Tarsus joined them, the various classes of the Jewish 
world. They ranged then through all classes, from 
the highest to the lowest. Yet there was no beg- 
gary among them, save the beggary of prophets 
and exiled kings. They became poor enough no 
doubt, beggars among the beggars in point of 
fortune. ** Silver and gold," said one of them, 
"have I none;" but for all that they were rich, 
and could make rich, after a fashion which none 
of the princes of this world could mate. Poor, 
penniless, tattered, they followed the Master's foot- 
steps. But it was the dust and the stain of a 

1 
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glorious warfare which disfigured them, not the 
squalor of willing beggary and lazy rags. The 
men had, some of them, been rich, all of them 
independent and reputable. *^ Lord, we tiave left 
all, and followed Thee,' was no vain word on their 
lips. Many of them were fine, manly specimens 
of the master- workman in a prosperous trade. 
Some of them were men of high religious culture, 
and apparently of some social position (John xviii. 
1 6). While one of them was just the foremost 
man — foremost in power, in reputation, and in pro- 
mise — among all the Jews of his time. 

Many a high hope, of Jewish Levite and priest 
went to wreck when Saul of Tarsus, having, as he 
says simply, " seen Jesus " in the way, learnt the con- 
fession " God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
cross of my Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world 
is crucified unto me, and I mtto the worlds This 
is a point of large importance, and it is worth our 
while to insist on it with some detail. The twelve, 
when Paul joined them, were distinctly a repre- 
sentative band ; the flower, not of one class only, 
but of the various classes of Jewish society. There 
is no distinction of classes as classes even in the 
first rudiments of the kingdom. There is no 
hatred of the rich because they are rich, no scorn 
of the wise because they are wise, no leaning to 
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the poor because they are poor. The Son of man 
came to man. His appeal was to the human in 
humanity. If Nicodemus, Joseph, Paul, learned 
to love Him, it was because He touched the hu- 
manity which was underlying all their culture, 
their wealth, prejudice, and pride. If the poor 
thronged into the kingdom, and the wisest and 
strongest man of his time could say, ^^ Ye see your 
calling, brethren ; how that not many wise men after 
the fleshy not many mighty, not many noble are called,^ 
it was because the humanity of the poor lay nearer 
to the surface, and stretched its slope more genially 
to the sun. 

The Lord had but one method with all classes. 
He could only bless the rich by making them feel 
that a man's heart was beating, and a man's needs 
were crying to God, under their purple. And He 
had no other means of blessing the poor. Classes 
to Him were nothing as classes, and He said not 
one word which could set class against class in 
strife and enmity. It was the common humanity 
that He touched and drew after Him by the mag- 
net of His attraction ; and as He drew it, the class 
vestments and badges were dropped and left 
behind in the way. When the human in a man is 
stirred, class habits and conventionalities vanish. 
There was no longer question of rich and poor. 
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wise and ignorant, slave and free, in the Christian 
community. " One is your M aster ^ even Christ , and 
all ye are brethren!^ 

Hence, and it is the wonder of wonders, that 
tremendous revolution in the social constitution 
and condition of the civilised world was accom- 
plished without kindling the passions or raising the 
battle-cry of classes ; and Christianity was saved 
from becoming a grand sanctified Jacquerie move- 
ment, for the emancipation of the servile and de- 
graded classes, by crushing the privileged orders in 
the dust. The rich man was as dear to Christ as 
the poor man, the Levite as the fool ; the poor 
as the rich, the fool as the Scribe; because the 
manhood whose pulses He stirred, whose blood He 
fired, knew nothing of the distinctions. The Lord, 
in working emancipation for the poor, the down- 
trodden, the outcast, the enslaved, drew the classes 
together in the bonds of a new brotherhood, instead 
of sundering them more widely ; and this is socially 
the chief glory of His work. " There is neither 
Greek nor Jew, there is neither bond nor free^ there 
is neither male nor female : for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesusy The broad fact which meets us in 
this passage is the marvellous attractive power of 
the Lord.; the spell which He could cast on men 
oi all classes and callings^ and draw them, as a 
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magnet draws its iron, through penury, shame, 
bonds, stripes, and even death, to Himself. 

In lower human forms this magnetic attraction 
of man on man is not unknown. It is the orator's 
power. The orators of revolutions, men like Mira- 
beau, are full charged with it ; they are like jars 
laden with electric fire ; there is that in their words 
which flashes out, and stirs, sways, and rules man- 
kind. It constitutes in a still higher form the 
great captain's power. The true captain is the 
man who can inspire a great army with the breath 
of his own genius, who can make it one vast body 
which the light of his intelligence rules through all 
its remotest limbs and organs. The condition of 
the exercise of this power in its highest form is, 
that the leader shall embody in his purpose and 
aim the conscious or half-conscious aspiration of 
the multitude ; that he shall not be seeking his 
own, but the common ends. He becomes then the 
incarnate genius of his people; he interprets for 
them, that is, he disentangles, and arranges with 
clearness, their aims and hopes, and opens by his 
intellect and energy the path to their fulfilment. 
The people see in him their own image transfigured 
with something of godlike proportion and radiance. 
In pagan ages they fell easily into worship of the man 
who comprehended perfectly and fulfilled tKeit vde.^.. 
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And here we see human leadership under the 
highest conditions. Cromwell and the Independent 
movement of the seventeenth century, Garibaldi 
and the Italian movement of the nineteenth century, 
are conspicuous instances of this transcendent 
power over men. The springs of it are spiritual ; 
they are ultimate facts in human relations which 
defy analysis, and are the faint and far-off image on 
earth of the power which the Lord wields over us 
all. The men who aspire to this leadership — nay, 
not aspire, such power grows, men kndw not how, 
it springs like the com, and the leadership is thrust 
upon them: — ^are the men whose life is sacrifice, 
who are ready to lay themselves bound on the 
altar of their country's aspirations or their followers' 
hopes. The one thing which dissolves the spell is 
the suspicion of self-seeking, the hint that the man 
has his own ends in view in his lordly handling of 
mankind. 

A very remarkable instance of this dissolution of 
the spell is afforded by the history of the elder 
Napoleon. So long as the young chief was the 
incarnate genius of the Revolution, men followed 
him with fanatical ardour. The spell of his genius, 
when he broke with the Revolution, dazzled them 
awhile, and drew them on shouting in his train ; 
but as the i/inate, intense selfishness of the man 
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revealed itself, the shouts grew cold and feeble, till 
at his fall all dropped from him like leaves from 
the sapless boughs of autumn, and took their stars 
and their swords to his rivars court. But it is the 
most wonderful thing in humanity, this royal mas- 
tering power which a man may wield over his fel- 
lows, sinking penury, captivity, and even death by 
torture into trivial accidents, compared with the joy 
and glory of fulfilling a great leader's will. 

This power, which under the highest conditions 
man exercises within limits over his fellows, the 
Lord exercises absolutely and royally over man- 
kind. For He is the King of men, — their natural, 
heaven-born King. Deep down in every man's 
nature there is that which has an eye and an ear 
for His kingship ; a sense of His royal authority 
and right, with which, when it is once awakened, 
nothing in the wide universe can compete. A 
glance, a word, as the Lord passed by, a transient 
gleam from that fountain of attractive force, and 
merchants left their gains, workmen left their tools, 
fishers left their nets, scholars left their lore, leaders 
left their thrones, and cast no longing, lingering 
look behind them, as they pressed on in the foot- 
steps of the poor, weary, helpless, excommunicated 
Christ. ^* Lord, we tiave left all, and followed Thee^' 
was the word of every one of them. And if the all 
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could have been gathered up again and laid at 
their feet, again they would have spurned it as 
dross, that they might follow but the more swiftly 
the Lord who had cast this spell upon their spirits, 
by the martyr's bloody path to His glorious 
celestial throne. 

One of them, the greatest — perhaps on the whole 
the foremost man of all the world — saw Jesus, and 
turned his back, not scornfully, but utterly care- 
lessly on fortune, fame, and power, the highest 
prizes of which were within reach of his hand. 
Through such a life as he pictures in 2 Cor. xi. 
23 — 28, the Lord mightily drew him ; and as he 
followed he sang with triumphant gladness ^^ God 
forbid that I sJwuld glory save in the cross of my 
Lord Jesus Christ^ It is the music of Paul's life- 
course, his battle march, his hymn of victory. And 
the exultation of his spirit, as it moved obedient 
to his Lord's attraction, but burst out more 
triumphantly as his voice sank low in death. ^' I 
am now ready to be offered^ and the tim£ of my 
departure is at hand, I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept tfie faith : 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me at that day!* 

Nor has the spell lost its power.. "And I, if I 
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be lifted up from the earthy will draw all men unto 
tne." Our Lord in these words reveals the power 
which lies at the root of all the grandest move- 
ments in the history of the world. Behind all that 
can be accounted for, all that can be weighed and 
measured by the act of the understanding in the 
spread of Christ's Gospel, there lies that which can- 
not be accounted for, which cannot be measured, 
the attraction of Christ Jesus. It is the spell which 
the Lord the King casts upon His subjects, in right 
of His ancient, universal royalty, and by the might 
of His newly-revealed and transcendent love. 




XIII. 
MATTHEW THE PUBLICAN. 



**And after these things He went forth, and saw a publican, 
named Levi, sitting at the receipt of custom ; and He said unto 
him. Follow me. And he left all, rose up, and followed Him. " — 
Luke V. 27, 28. 

/^\ NE of the most conspicuous instances of the 
^^ attractive power of Jesus is presented by 
the narrative in our text. There is Levi, or 
Matthew, " sitting at the receipt of custom." He 
is a publican, a tax-gatherer, an agent of the 
farmers of the taxes ; who guaranteed a certain 
sum to the government, and wrung it out of the 
miserable provincials as they could. In these days 
the same system reigns in the East, with the same 
hateful results. The provincial rulers are mostly 
just sponges to soak up as much of the wealth of 
the provinces as can by any means be gathered, 
to be squeezed into the imperial exchequer when 
full. Tyranny, extortion, and cruelty under this 
system, never fail to abound. The Roman govern- 
ment under the first Caesars was on* the whole just 
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and moderate. The Roman conquest came to 
those wretched Orientals much as the English 
conquest came to India, — as an unspeakable de- 
liverance. But in the course of ages it grew fear- 
fully oppressive and extortionate. We have dread 
pictures of it in the fifth century. The name of 
Roman citizen, once a proud distinction (Acts xxii. 
25 — 28), was shunned as if it were a plague-spot. 
Men of wealth and position in the Roman towns 
fled to the barbarians, that they might escape the 
pressure of a taxation which it was no longer 
possible to endure. 

But tjiis was not the chief mischief with the 
tax-collectors in Judea. Oppression there was, 
doubtless, and it pressed of necessity with peculiar 
hardness on the poor. But the tax-collector, or 
publican, was an officer of an alien and abhorred 
dominion. The Jews had intensely the sentiment, 
but they had lost the spirit, of freedom. They 
would boast of their national liberties before the 
very axes of the Roman judge. This made the 
actual yoke but the more galling ; and the men 
who paraded it, as it were, and pressed it by the 
daily avocations which they exercised in the midst 
of them, down upon their necks, were hated with 
a fierce intensity which finds little parallel in the 
modem world. 
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How Matthew got there is somewhat of a mys- 
tery. The man who had it in him to write this 
Gospel, must have found the tax-gatherer's hateful, 
ignoble work. There are many such mysteries on 
earth. There are some who will read these pages 
to whom it is a dark mystery how they ever got 
tied to their particular callings ; but being bound 
to them, they work at them bravely, as Matthew 
did, till the Lord passes by. He will one day pass. 
Drudgery is not the permanent institution of the 
universe. Be faithful in the few things, and thou 
shalt rule over the many things. Who shall 
describe the sickening heart- weariness which comes 
over a man's spirit as he sits on the accustomed 
stool, balances the accustomed books, or tramps 
the accustomed round, and asks himself, without 
God and without hope in the world. Is the uni- 
verse all like this, and for ever.? The dullest, 
dreariest task lights up in a moment, when we 
see that the Lord has ordained it, and that He is 
training us by it for ruling a kingdom, and ad- 
ministering the everlasting riches, in eternity. 
Then the heart's loyalty is stirred, and the tasks 
become joyous duties ; they strain every fibre of 
the inner and nobler man, and make him glow 
with health and hope. But God keep us from 
sjttwg at the receipt of this world's custom, the 
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devirs toll-booth ; where the slaves of lust, vanity, 
and folly pay into his treasury the wealth of 
heart, mind, and spirit which they steal from the 
Lord. 

But the Lord passed by. 

What Matthew had in him, his Gospel manifests. 
But Matthew must have buried many a burning, 
many a bitter thought as he sat there; deeper 
thoughts about the salvation of Israel, clearer 
visions, loftier hopes, than any of which rulers and 
Pharisees dreamed. Picture him at the receipt of 
custom. This publican, spurned as a renegade and 
a minion of the tyrant, had thoughts and hopes, 
not in his mind only, but near to his lips, with 
which a Maccabeus might have claimed fellowship 
with joy. He had not to search deep down c^ong 
buried treasures for some touch of sympathy with 
the passing Saviour. It was there, at the surface, 
ready to leap to life like flame at the first kindling 
of the Messiah's words. The Lord laid a spell on 
him, and he yielded in a moment Christ drew 
him irresistibly, imperially. He swept him with 
Him in His progress as a satellite is swept by its 
sun. 

And what was the secret of the spell } The 
man Christ Jesus embodied all the higher thoughts, 
influences, aspirations, and hopes, by which his UC^ 
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had ever been blessed. Man is double. He is 
what he is, what the world and the devil have made 
him ; and he is what he was meant to be, what his 
soul pines to be, — his idea. And he and his idea 
dwell together, strange comrades in this case of 
flesh. The one is, and suffers. The other dreams, 
and while it dreams is blessed. The one is always 
moaning, *^ Father, Iltave sinned^ " O miserable man 
that I am r The other dreams of flinging itself 
on the Father*s bosom, and hearing the glad music 
of His voice. The one storms and rages under the 
feeling, This is a beggar's work, and for a beggar's 
pay ; but there seems no help for it ; no good ap- 
pears ; sin in me reigns, and will reign. I suppose 
I am worth no better work ; I must go back again 
to my useless, joyless labours, and tramp, tramp, 
tramp the weary round until I am unbound at last 
by the hand of Death. And there is the while in 
the men of the world of the higher strain, some- 
thing that dreams of a joyous, luminous sphere 
of duty, of daily tasks that educate and gladden 
the spirit. Strong hammer-strokes, struck each 
day on the forge of duty, welding a character and 
educating a power which God will recognize at last 
among His sons, and crown. 

The Lord came by as Matthew was brooding 
there; the Lord comes by as you sit brooding; 
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He is the author and finisher of those dreams. His 
the voice which has often spoken to you in night 
watches, and stirred your aspirations ; in bitter sor- 
row He has come to you and kindled your hope ; 
out of the depths He has lifted you to visions of a 
glorious future, and made the germs of all blessed 
fruits stir in the cold breast of your despair. Every 
voice of the better nature, every pining of the 
nobler heart, every vision of the purer imagination, 
every stirring of the immortal spirit that you have 
from God, every sigh for deliverance from sin, 
every tear over defeat and shame, every resolution 
to fight it out, God helping you, with the devil, 
is the Lord's inspiration ; and they all rise up and 
beckon you to follow Him, when Jesus of Nazareth 
at length draws near. 

** And Matthew left all, rose up, and followed 
Himy Young man, standing there by the devil's 
toll-booth, paying in the tax of thy young life to 
his accursed treasury, go thou and do likewise. 

But he left all, and followed Christ to beggary 
and martyrdom! Is that the Master's call.^ I 
cannot tell. It may be ; God knoweth. He has 
room for all classes and all callings ; He has need 
of them in His kingdom. Who can tell where He 
may cast your lot in life, and when He may com- 
mission the angel of death to bear you home } I 
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cannot help you to read the secret of your future. 
I Avould not if I could. My duty is simple and 
clear: " Young many I say unto thee^ Arise!' Arise 
from the dust, arise from the darkness, arise from 
the dead. Put yourself under the Master's orders. 
" Speaky Lor dy for Thy servant keareth!* Whatever 
Thou ordainest, I work at ; wherever Thou sendest, 
I go ; whenever Thou wilt, I will go home. 
" Truly Thou shalt guide me on earth by Thy counsel^ 
and afterward receive me to glory!' 

The way is dark ; clouds and shadows rest upon 
it which no eye can pierce but God's. But the 
Guide is wise and strong ; the end is sure. Some 
may read these lines whom the Master may ap- 
point to serve Him in distant, lonely wildernesses ; 
men, women, who will take their lives in their 
hands and ^^ preach among the Juathen tJu unsearch- 
able riches of Christ!' A life of hard, stern toil, 
and a martyr's death to crown it, may be your lot 
and work in the kingdom ; and such joy as only 
the martyrs taste may be your everlasting portion, 
when, white-robed, you wave your palms before the 
throne. Or it may be here that you will serve ; in 
the midst of the press, in the thick of the throng, 
choked with the dust of life's desperate battle, 
sickened with the rush and the crush in the race 
for the golden prize. God needs strong workmen, 
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just masters, upright merchants, honest traders, 
considerate lawyers, wise legislators, for His king- 
dom ; and it may be that here, in the thick of the 
crowd, He will have you work on until He unbinds 
you and bears you to your rest. But whatever the 
work, or wherever, one thing I promise you in His 
name : " Though thou passest through the waters. 
He will be with thee; through the floods, they shall 
not overflow thee ; when thou walkest through the 
fire thou shalt not be burned, nor shall the flame 
kindle upon tliee!' ' 

Winds and storms, famines, plagues, losses, 
crosses, bereavements, sicknesses, all that man 
shrinks from and shudders at, as though Satan 
were let loose to torment him shall bear a com- 
mission to which even the fiends must bow. They 
shall make your life a triumphal progress, from 
strength to strength, from victory to victory, and 
death a passage in one bright instant to homes of 
immortal beauty and blessing, and songs of ever- 
lasting praise. 



% 



XIV. 
MY GROANING IS NOT HID FROM THEE. 



** Lord, all my desire is before Thee : my groaning is not hid from 

Thee." — Psalm xxxviii. 9. 

'T^HE wistful look of a dumb creature, or a 
-*- moan of pain, is a prayer to a merciful man. 
Man deals tenderly with those who are robbed of 
the organs of expression. He watches with sedu- 
lous earnestness each faint indication of pain or 
need, that he may be ready with his ministry. 
Where did man learn this sympathy ? Whence did 
the sense of the sacredness of this need which can 
find no voice to utter itself, steal into his heart ? 
I suppose that we have all seen something in a 
human eye, nay in the eye of a brute, more 
eloquent in its appeal than the best told tale of 
suffering ; and the secret of the spell lay in what 
could not be expressed. Is the ear of God more 
dull, think you, than man's to these unutterable 
groanings ; or is this human pity and sympathy 
Ihe faint and finite image of an infinite pity and 
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sympathy, which are waiting to respond to us 
there ? Pity which, great as may be the power of 
prayer which words can frame, finds the longing 
that is too deep for words, the groaning that is 
too sad for tears, an appeal which is irresistible, 
and would even endure the sharpness of death 
ratjier than that such a suppliant should be sent 
empty away. 

Is this language too strong ? Is this saying too 
much of the pity and tenderness of God ? Why 
did He endure the sharpness of death ? What 
drew Him from the throne to the cross and to 
the grave? Was it the articulate, intelligent 
prayer of a world which was dying and which 
knew that He could save it ? Alas ! the world 
knew little of its need when its God came to 
redeem it ; it was sunk in the listless lethargy of 
despair ; conscious only of a dull, dead pain which 
tormented it, it lay moaning, unable to utter a 
prayer in the ear of God. Nay, when He came to 
it, so little did it understand its pain and its need, 
it turned on Him and spurned Him. It branded 
Him with its hate ; it stung Him with its scorn ; 
it nailed Him to its cross, moaning still. It jj^as 
the moan which drew Him down and nerved Him 
to endure. His compassion could not bear that 
dumb cry of anguish, and so He came \.o\v^>$ "^^^ 
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to save. (Romans v. 6 — lo ; i John lii. i6 ; iv. 
9, 10 ; John lii. i6, 17.) 

I. The first thought here is the efficacy of prayer. 
'' Lordy all my desire is before Theer " The effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much'* 

Prayer, desire expressed and laid before God, 
hath power. Put your desires into form, lay them 
before God ; the work is done, the end is gained. 
** Asky and ye shall receive " (Matt. vii. 7 — 11). The 
efficacy of prayer, of laying the desire before God, 
has a double spring. 

I. It clears and purifies the desires. 

The effi^rt to utter them before God in prayer 
is a purification. Many a mixed desire which lies 
confusedly in the mind, filling it with distress, 
gets purified by the effort. The bringing it into 
God's presence is like bringing a mass of rank vege- 
tation into the sunlight. Leave it there awhile. 
When you come back, the foul, ugly, slimy things 
have vanished ; green things, having root in the 
earth and kindred with the sun, alone remain, and 
they grow greener, stronger, statelier ; leave them 
still, when you come again they will be swelling 
with buds, and soon they will be brave with flowers 
and fruit. And so the pure fire of God's presence 
kills all that is noxious in the desire, all that is 
born of worldliness and lust. You may have been 
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building your castles in the air, dreaming of this 
good and that good, but you dare not take it to 
God and say, Give it me ; I want this ; I must 
have it, or I die. Such a prayer would be voiceless 
on yowr lips, if it did not choke in your throat. 
No ! the coming to God in prayer is like a magnet 
passed through a mass of dust. It all stirs ; the 
metal separates and clusters round the magnet ; 
the dust lies helpless, till the wind drives it away. 

Or suppose that the prayer is about an altogether 
righteous and sacred matter, as David's was when 
he poured forth this supplication in the ear of God. 
(Ps. li.) Then the conception and the utterance of 
the petition places the man at once in the right 
attitude before God ; it brings out all the truth, 
and sets it plainly and wholesomely before the eye 
of the soul. The saying " I have sinned," is the 
breaking down of the prodigal's pride, the crushing 
of the hard crust. While that remains, blessings 
from God may cluster round it thick as the white 
cloud of angels round the world, but in vain. "O 
Jerusalem! Jerusalem!" The man who has set in 
order his petitions for pardon, cleansing, healing, has 
so far set himself right, in his right place and atti- 
tude, and the end of the prayer is so far won. But, 
2. Is this all } Is this that which is effectual in 
prayer, the setting the heart rigVvt, V\v^ Oi^'^xv'bvcs!^^ 
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purifying influence, the receptive condition which 
it induces in the soul ? God forbid. (James v. 7.) 
The soil is tilled, the weeds are dead, the seed is 
sown. Man has done all. But if it rested there, 
where were the harvest } " The effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteotcs man availeth mtichr It 
availeth much with man, it availeth much with 
God. It has done its work in man, and then it is 
with God, that He may meet it as He meets the 
husbandman's toil, with that quickening breath 
which is the parent of fruit. Prayer is the soul's 
husbandry. Then the early and the latter rain, 
the genial spring, the kindling sun warmth, the 
glowing summer, are the husbandry of God. My 
desire is before Thee, but dead as the seed in 
winter. Quicken it, kindle it, ripen it, make it 
fruitful unto life, ** O Thou tltat Itearest and 
answerest prayer!' *^Pray without ceasing!' (John 
xvi. 23 — 27.) 

11. The second clause opens a yet deeper depth. 
There are groanings which cannot become prayers, 
and " my groaning is not hid from Thee!' 

Would that I could pray ! is the language, in 
moments of deep religious feeling, of many a vain, 
selfish, worldly, or lustful heart ; I should feel then 
that the battle was really gained. David had got 
the devil fairly under his feet when the clear con- 
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fession and supplication, " Have mercy upon me^ O 
God, have mercy upon me ; against Thee, Thee only, 
have I sinned^' rose from his heart into the ear of 
God. He was far enough out of the depths then. 
He could even end his prayer with a song. (Ps. 
li. 14 — 19.) 

There are times when the effort to pray seems 
almost impious. A kind of dull despair weighs 
on the spirit, and crushes down all its energies. 
It is not what we have done, but what we are, 
which seems to remove us from God so hopelessly 
far. The man who can speak to God in clear, 
earnest, believing words of prayer, seems quite above 
our level. He is the guest in the inner chamber ; 
we the beggars at the outer gate. It seems as 
if there were a blight on our being and its fortunes. 
" When I would do good, evil is present with mel^ 
" O miserable man that I am'' What help can 
there be, what hope, for such an one as I } Or 
there may be in us a dim sense that we have 
altogether gone wrong in life. We may have 
gained our ends, all that heart could wish, perhaps ; 
but yet it is all wrong within. We have no peace, 
nor are we near it. We have no joy, nor do we 
see a gleam of it. Life is weary, weary ; death 
would be blessed, but for those shadows on the 
disc, which the living look upon and see that some- 
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thing awful is behind. What is there that can 
make me happier ? we cry. I would I knew. I 
would search for it, pray for it ; perhaps God would 
give it me, and cure all my pain. But, alas ! I am 
as a child in the dark. I can but moan. My 
want is nameless, my pain speechless ; and till I 
know my need and can speak it, till I know what 
to pray for and pray for it, the God who will be 
inquired of for all that He gives to the house of 
Israel, can have no ear, no help, no blessing, for 
me. 

There is beneath our intelligent notions of our- 
selves and our needs, beneath the thoughts which 
we can frame and utter in prayers, a great void ; 
an abyss seems sometimes to open beneath, and 
we shudder at the blackness, the depth. I am not 
speaking of reprobates ; it is within us all. It 
depends on the keenness and truth of the inner 
eye whether we see it. David, Peter, Paul, had 
their nights of unutterable groaning. There was a 
moment when " Depart from mCyfor I am a sinful 
maUy O Lord,'' was the only prayer that could 
frame itself on Peter's lips. It was a groan, not 
a prayer; a moan of the great shame and pain 
within; a voice out of the great deep, whose 
blackness had just been revealed to him by the 
light which shone from the face of the Lord. The 
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words of the prayer, as prayer, were meaningless. 
The Bord did not listen to the words. He caught 
the moaning of a soul in anguish, and brought 
Himself near to Peter's heart. ^^ Brethren, the 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much," But there is a mightier thing still ; some- 
thing that lodges a more resistless appeal in the 
very heart of the Divine compassion : it is the 
pain that cannot tell its misery in a prayer. It is 
a blessed thing for me that God heareth and 
answereth prayer ; more blessed still, that " My 
groaning is not hid from Thee!* 

We have our way of thinking and talking about 
God, as if He were a jealous Oriental despot ; one 
who must have all His titles of honour, 6r He will 
not hear us ; His full tale of importunity, or He will 
not answer. He will have us pray, not for His 
pleasure, but for our profit. It is our deliverance ; 
it is the highest privilege and assurance of our free- 
dom, this power to talk face to face with God as a 
man talketh with his friend. But it is not then 
that His interest in us. His work for us, begins. 
Let every oppressed, burdened, groaning child of 
Adam remember that Adam fled from God, and 
hid himself, when God first came to bear the bur- 
den of the world. But God did not hide Himself. 
He saw the shame and the misery vftv\dc\. ^\xoN^\a 
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bury itself from His sight in the darkness, and it 
touched His compassionate heart. He set Himself 
to teach it to utter itself in the confession, " I have 
sinned, I have sinned." It knew nothing of its 
need when He came to it, nothing of the help He 
brought. To teach it to know was the beginning 
of Redemption. " That they might know Thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast 
sent." 

He aims at it still ; He aims at it ever. Is there 
any pain, unrest, wretchedness in your heart which 
has never found voice, but of which God hears the 
groaning.? Believe first that He does hear the 
groaning, and that in hearing it He hears that 
which first drew Him from His throne to Geth- 
semane and Calvary. Believe further, that He is 
striving by all the agencies and ministries of His 
love to bring out that groaning into confession. 
The Spirit is within, teaching the unutterable to 
utter itself in language which God at any rate 
understands. And believe, lastly, that when He 
has taught you the speech of the penitent, " Father y 
I have sinned against heaven and before Thee^^ you 
may tune your heart and your lips to praise. 
^^ Blessed is the man whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered!' It is the first note of the 
song of triumph in which you will one day bear 
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your part : " Unto Him that loved us, a?td washed 
us from our sins in His own blood, and hath made 
us kings and priests unto God and His Fatlier, 
unto Him be glory and dominion, for ever and ever, 
Ameny 
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XV. 
THE TESTIMONY OF LIFE. 



" And it shall turn to you for a testimony." — Luke xxi. 13. 

^ I ^HE power and the will to sacrifice self is after 
•^ all the grandest assurance of immortality. 
The things most essential to the being are those 
which we set about proving after and not before 
we believe. Some divine instinct of faith moves 
us to clasp them. We touch them, hold them, and 
then set ourselves to prove why and how they are 
there. . No man's belief in God rests on a demon- 
stration. No man builds a scheme of life on the 
proof of the doctrine of immortality. A divine 
something within moves him to live a life of which 
immortality is the only possible explanation. It 
is when men are heavily freighted and have com- 
mitted consciously a great trust to the future, that 
they look round them for arguments to fortify 
conviction, and for promises to make assurance 
indisputably sure. 
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The question has been often discussed, why 
belief in immortality plays so slight a part in the 
doctrinal system of the Jewish Church. It seems 
at first sight incredible that a legislator so far- 
sighted and profound as Moses, should have over- 
looked such a tremendous means of influence as 
the idea of eternal rewards and punishments would 
afford. The true explanation is, I believe, a very 
simple one, and lies close at hand. It was because 
of the entire healthiness of their belief in it that 
they said so little about it, and made so little of it 
as an instrument of influence on men. This sepa- 
ration of the two worlds, as if they had different 
interests, which may possibly oppose or balcuice 
each other, is the sign of a by no means healthy 
spiritual state. It comes with advancing culture 
and civilisation, and is part of the price we pay for 
progress. When God is the supreme consideration 
to a human spirit, it troubles itself little about 
"temporal" and "eternal." Each moment it is 
living in Eternity. It has " the things not seen and 
eternaV around it, within it; it takes no note of 
years, ages, millenniums ; to have God's blessing is 
to be blessed, — now, absolutely, and for ever. 

And God had placed Himself in that relation to 
that people. To serve Him was their life, to for- 
sake Him was their death. (Deut xxxiu 20,\ "WVsaX 
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were rewards and punishments in the far future ? 
What could the one do to help them, what could 
the other do to frighten them, when they were 
living each moment under the burning eye of God? 
His presence, seen and felt, brought eternity to 
bear on their every moment, made every day a 
day of judgment, and the world of their pilgrimage 
an eternal world. The absence of all pressure, so 
to speak, on the ground of the happiness or the 
misery of their eternal future, is just the sign of a 
simpler and in some respects sounder moral con- 
dition than ours. In us the faculty of looking 
before and after has become almost morbidly keen, 
and in our system the doctrine of retribution oc- 
cupies too large a space. The Jews, more simply, 
summed it all up in God. The Name, it is to be 
feared, means less to us ; and so we supplement its 
influence by considerations drawn from the higher 
interests of our immortal spirits ; they are wise 
and right calculations, if we need them to fortify 
us against the tremendous pressure of temptation, 
but they are superseded in the loftiest and most 
spiritual natures by the all-absorbing, all-compre- 
hending Name of the living God. The two worlds 
are in truth one world. There is but one best and 
one worst, whether you look to to-day, to-morrow, 
or eternity. " Fear God and keep His command- 
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mentsl' means as much to the man who " sets the 
Lord always before him," at each moment of time, 
as it will mean when he stands before the bar of 
God, on the threshold of what we think of as his 
eternal destiny. And thus it was with the men 
who received most lovingly the Divine culture in 
the ancient Church. 

But when we are asked to believe that the horizon 
of sense and of time bounded the vision of these 
grand old heroes of the faith, we remind ourselves 
how they lived and what they wrought, and ask 
ourselves how much such deeds, such lives, involve. 
(Dan. iii. i6 — 18. ; Dan. vi. lO ; Exodus xxxiv. 31 
— 35 ; I Kings xxii. 14.) It is sheer idleness to 
ask us to believe that eternity meant less to these 
men than it means to us in our easy, luxurious, 
self-glorifying days. We know there is but one 
explanation of such lives, such deaths. They 
" ejidured as seeing Him who is invisible!' And 
we say heartily Amen to the glowing words of the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who writes 
the eulogy of their heroic lives. (Heb. xi. 8 — 16.) 

The apostles carried out the same tradition ; 
their lives maintained unbroken the sacred line. 
(Luke xxi. 12 — 19.) The conditions under which 
they lived, and under which their work was done, 
were precisely the conditions under which Moses 
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and Elias lived and wrought in their times. And 
the animating principle was in both cases identical. 
Not, What shall we have thenxi we suffer now ? but 
rather, God, the living God, is in Christ here in 
presence, His word must be spoken. His work must 
be done, here, now, at whatever cost. I am far 
from saying that the thought of the eternal recom- 
pense never crossed them in hours of agony ; that 
the brightness of the future glory never cast a 
kindling beam across the night of their pain and 
shame. Their minds were fully open to the in- 
spiring influence of their prospect of the future. 
But one thing was fundamental. " Wliether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more 
than unto God, judge ye ; but we cannot but speak the 
thiftgs which we have seen and heard!' It is just the 
old spirit, the spirit of Micaiah the son of Imlah, 
reappearing ; we have God's word to speak, His 
work to do ; the word must be spoken, the work 
must be done ; what comes of it is in higher hands 
than ours. 

And this is the spirit of all the noblest, the most 
godlike speaking, doing, and living, in our world. 
God, the living and the present God, constrains me. 
" Here stand I, I can do no other. God help me." 
There is no reckoning here even of eternal bless- 
ings, for eternity, so to speak, has globed itself in 
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the moment. If the eternal God be with me com- 
muning with my spirit, then eternity is now and 
here. And I say that this life carries within it the 
quiet assurance of immortality. It rests on it each 
moment, as we rest our tr-ead on the solid rock 
beneath our feet. If the life which such men are 
living be not the eternal life, then there is nothing 
solid to rest upon; nothing, let the author of 
" Jubal " and " Armgart " write as she may, which 
can bear the tread of such giants as have passed by 
this path of sacrifice; then the loftiest things in 
man's experience and history are the most visionary 
and fallacious, and we are all 

Such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

But what is the argument here ? It is not that a 
righteous claim on heaven would be dishonoured, if 
those who have sacrificed life for God can find no 
treasury on high where their claim will be recog- 
nized ; but rather, " God would be ashamed to be 
called their God if He had not provided for tltem a 
cityr He would have been ashamed to suffer 
them to call Him their God, if He had not pre- 
pared some transcendent honour to justify such 
lives and to crown such deaths. Unless such lives , 
can reach a hand through death atvd das^ ^. t^.^vm>X 
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crown, their tale would be the burning shame of 
the history of the great universe ; and the sphere 
of the human, God's great masterwork, which their 
lives irradiate like suns, would settle down into the 
region of the eternal night, senseless, soulless, joy- 
less, hopeless, for ever. 

^^ But it shall turn unto them for a testimony ^ 
The tale of it shall live on. The light of their 
lives shall shine through their forms and reveal the 
inner glory in eternity. This \s the eternal recom- 
pense — revelation. The revelation of the Christ- 
like spirit in a world where to be Christlike is to 
be glorious and blessed ; where the scars of battle 
are marks of honour, and the martyr's brow is 
anointed like Christ's with the oil of joy and glad- 
ness through eternity. 

And now what are you doing, what are we 
doing — I address myself as well as you — which 
shall turn to us for a testimony at that day } A 
testimony of what t What is the record that shall 
be read out about us } What hidden things shall 
the book of remembrance reveal ? How much is 
said and done daily because we love God and must 
do His will at whatever cost t Many a clever stroke 
o business is done, no doubt ; many a happy 
speculation ; or perhaps a brilliant trick, or next 
door to it. Quite right, quite fair, no doubt, as 
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business goes in these days, but not the kind of 
thing which will turn to you for a testimony when 
it is read out on high. " 

Realize it. Set it before your mind's eye. 
Beings of angelic truth, purity, charity, all round 
you, circle beyond circle; and Christ who lived 
that life which it makes us blush to read about, in 
the midst. And what is there in your life in tune 
with it ; which you will hear read out with joy in 
that Great Company; which makes you the blessed 
freeman of that world in which ^^ the Lamb who 
was slain " is King } Once, in a time of dark, sad 
suffering to the saints, ^^ they that feared the Lord 
spake often one to another!^ Now, in a time of 
security and honour, when Christ's name is written 
on our Exchanges, and His priest is the first 
subject in the realm, what is it that we are writing 
in the book of remembrance t What deeds do we 
leave for recompense at the resurrection of the 
just } No matter what the world thinks about it, 
the real question is, What do we think of it our- 
selves } In the quiet hours when the world is shut 
out, and its babbling is silent, what do we think of 
it } There is a sterner, surer Judge within than any 
that the world can set to weigh us. How stand 
we before that tribunal,? It will prophesy to us 
how we shall stand before the bar oi 0\t\?>\. ^.X-X-a^^X.. 
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Brethren, be ye followers of the Son of man 
in the regeneration ; the regeneration of human 
thought, motive, purpose, and hope. Lift thought 
and motive to that world where the man Christ 
Jesus dwells, enthroned, because He obeyed and 
suffered, at the right hand of God. ** Enter into 
that which is within the veil,* and there be all your 
springs. Deny thyself, tame thy passions, purge 
thy lusts, rule thy powers, walk by faith, be saved 
by hope, fight the Lord's battle against ignorance, 
vice, and misery, be His fellow-helper in His king- 
dom, and it shall " turn to you for a testimony" in 
the day of the manifestation of the sons, in the 
new heavens and the new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. 




XVI. 
THE INSTITUTIONS OF GOD'S HOUSE. 



♦* The habitation of Thy house."— Psalm xxvi. 8. 

OUR apprehension of the value of familiar 
mercies very easily grows dull. God's 
crowning mercies are the daily mercies, " new every 
morning; " which of us yields to Him daily, " new 
every morning," the crowning notes of praise ? 
It is when a break occurs in the constant chain 
that we become conscious of its constancy ; it is 
when a treasure drops that we awaken to its 
worth. When death tears at the dear one around 
whom we have twined our heartstrings, we dis- 
cover how much of our lives he is bearing away 
Nicodemus found courage to honour the dead, as 
he had never dared to honour the living Master. 
The grave revealed the space which the Lord had 
filled in his interest and hope. He shuddered at 
the chasm, and hastened to lavish his pious minis- 
tries — on a corpse. 
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I suppose that nothing short of an entire sus- 
pension of the privileges which we recount with a 
touch of pride, — the silence of our Sabbath bells, 
the interdiction of every voice that is wont to lift 
itself up amid the din and the rush of life, to 
testify on the quiet Lord's day of the God of 
truth, of invisible realities, of worlds beyond the 
stars, of the living bread and the living waten 
without which spirits starve though rich as Croesus, 
and pampered as Dives, — would make us under- 
stand what the house of God is worth to us, and 
enable us to enter fully into the mind of the man 
who, driven forth an exile from Zion, uttered the 
longing of his heart in these burning words : 
^^ As the hart panteth after the water brooks^ so 
panteth my soul after Thee^ O God, My soul 
thirsteth for God, for the living God : when shall 
I come and appear before God?" (Ps. xlii. i, 2.) 
These words are for those who "have loved 
the habitation of God's house, and the place 
where His honour dwelleth ; " whose associations, 
perhaps from infancy, have been with the sanc- 
tuary, its interests, its work. You cannot re- 
member the time when the Lord's day was not 
a holy day with you ; when no voices of counsel, 
warning, or comfort from God fell upon your ear. 
Or lor those who, born and bred out of this circle 
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of interest and activity, have found, perhaps late 
in life, how good it is to enter it ; how it ennobles 
duty, sanctifies sorrow, enriches life, to seek the 
higher fellowship which the sanctuary proffers, and 
to sow on earth the seeds of the harvest which 
death will but ripen and garner up in the store- 
houses of eternity. Measure its ministry, and then 
estimate its worth. 

Let us try to realize the manner in which this 
Lord's day with all its blessed offices and minis- 
tries first came to be, the kind of right by which it 
exists, and the observance which it claims. Of 
course it is the Christian successor to the day of 
rest which was the Sabbath of the Jews. But how 
it came to succeed is by no means so clear. Indeed 
it is difficult to establish that it claims anything in 
a legal sense. It is only by deduction from a few 
casual and unconnected passages of the New Tes- 
tament, that we gather that there was such a thing 
as a Lord's day in apostolic times. Certainly if 
it had any claim to urge on the ground of formal 
establishment as an ordinance for man, that formal 
establishment would have been clearly set forth. 
But it does not assert itself as an ordinance in the 
New Testament, nor does it urge upon us any 
claims. God established it, but He left it, as He 
left the Gospel, to grow under the glow of tke. 
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Spirit's influence, and by virtue of its essential 
goodness, into the reverence and love of mankind. 
We must remember that it is equally difficult to 
say how the Bible came to be. The Book of God, 
the Day of God, the House of God, stand on the 
same ground. They have grown up, like the corn, 
" man knoweth not how'' The description of the 
growth of the kingdom in Mark iv. 26 — 29, is lite- 
rally true of all of them. They have grown, but 
how no man can tell. They have grown as the 
corn grows, under influences of which no man has 
the secret, and which no man can control. They 
show their right to be by being, and by bearing 
fruit, precious, as is bread to the body, to the heart 
and the spirit of mankind. Nobody knows when or 
how, the canon of either the Old or the New Testa- 
ment was exactly settled ; why and by whom this 
book was adopted, and that was rejected, or 
omitted and lost The Book comes to us in its 
wholeness much as the sunlight comes. Some 
hand has shaped, illumined, and kindled the solar 
fire, and sent it forth to shine and quicken. Men 
see the light, and feel the glow, and bask in the 
splendour, all ignorant of the processes by which 
it has been generated, the nature and the fountain 
of the force by which it fulfils its ministry to the 
world. 
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The Genesis of the Bible is nearly as obscure. 
By what authority Mark and Luke wrote their 
Gospels we can only gather from their place in the 
canon. How the Old Testament canon grew to 
completeness is matter of vague tradition. There 
are a thousand curious, and many of them deeply 
important, questions which we would gladly ask of 
inspired men if we could commune with them. 
There are those who would be as eager to question 
and to cross-question the apostolic men as to how 
the Gospels grew under their hands, as men are 
curious at this moment to examine the solar photo- 
sphere, and discover how light is generated ; and 
how — and it is an awful question when it is fairly 
considered — ^the productive power of the light- 
giver is sustained. But meanwhile the light is 
there, and the glow of noon, and men live by it 
while they inquire. 

And here is a word which makes the dark world 
light to me; from which a fostering, cherishing 
warmth exhales, which is as needful to my spirit 
as sunlight to my frame. Its ministry to my being 
makes it infinitely dear and honoured ; and he who 
would rob me of the belief that I have God's word 
to me in the Bible, may as well complete the work 
and strike the sunlight out of my world. Just 
in the same way the Lord's day has ^to^xv, \\. 
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asserts nothing about itself in the New Testament ; 
just as the Gospels assert nothing about themselves 
in the way of claiming authority for their word. 
They tell their tale, and they leave it to work. 
The Lord's day offers its ministry, and leaves men 
to find out how precious it is, and how all the days 
would have their pearl and crown struck off from 
them if the Lord's day should lose its honour, and 
its benign ministry should be refused by men. 
Little indeed can be gathered about it from the 
New Testament. There are a few scattered allu- 
sions, more or less definite. But the institution 
has come to be, and to be universal. Like the 
Bible, it is recognized and honoured everywhere. 
It has become an essential part of the Gospel dis- 
pensation. It is a recognized, and, I will venture 
to add, a vital institution of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. And how comes it to be what it is, to 
have grown to this stature, to be a great light in 
our spiritual heavens } ' It comes as the corn 
comes, as the sun comes, as our friendships come, 
as every blessed gift from God comes, ^^ man 
knoweth not how!' He knoweth only that it is 
here, that it is blessed; and he takes the blessing, 
and praises the name of the Lord. 

The institution of the Lord's day is truly the 
gih to us of the Spirit in the Church. I am sure 
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that there was a Divine Spirit at work in the 
minds of the men who made this Book for us ; I 
mean made it up as a Book, in its present com- 
pleteness, a unity from Genesis to Revelation, and 
apart as a Book from all other books in the world. 
And equally am I sure that there was a Divine 
Spirit at work in the men who, hallowing the 
Lord's day in the early age, handed it down as 
a hallowed day to their successors in the Church ; 
gathering around it age after age holy associations 
in an ever widening circle, till it comes to us sealed 
with the consecration of the general assembly and 
Church of the firstborn for eighteen hundred years. 
This I recognize as the Spirit's work for us, the 
Spirit* s gift to us ; and this makes it holy with a 
holiness which no legal enactments could confer 
upon it. It has a sanctity as far transcending that 
of the Jewish Sabbath as the Gospel transcends 
the Law, grace the commandment, love a servile 
obedience, or the son in the household the faithful 
servant who has done, but partially knowing, the 
master's will. George Herbert shall be my ex- 
positor of the meaning of the Lord's day and of its 

worth. 

O day most calm, most bright, 
The fruit of this, the next world's bud, 
Th' endorsement of supreme delight. 
Writ by a Friend, and with His blQQ^\ 
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The couch of lime ; care's balm and bay : 
The week were dark, but for thy light : 
Thy torch doth show the way. 

The Sundays of man's life, 
Threaded together on Time's string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal, glorious King, 
On Sunday Heaven's gate stands ope ; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife, 

More plentiful than hope. 

Thou art a day of mirth : 
And where the week-days trail on ground. 
Thy flight is higher, as thy birth. 
O let me take thee at the bound. 
Leaping with thee from seven to seven. 
Till thfit we both, being toss'd from earth, 

Fly hand in hand to Heaven ! 




XVII. 

THE HOUSE OF THE LORD AND OUR 

PERSONAL LIFE. 



" Lord, I have loved the habitation of Thy house, and the place 
where Thine honour dwelleth," — ^Psalm xxvi. 8. 

T N the last sermon we considered the institution 
•'" of the Lord's day and its worship, and the 
broad features of the blessing which it offers to 
mankind. We propose in the present discourse to 
consider somewhat more in detail its influence on 
our personal spiritual life and progress, and to set 
forth the reasons which lead us to adopt the glow- 
ing language of the Psalmist as our own. 

I. ^^ Lordy I have loved the habitation of Thy 
house,^* for there I first learned to know myself, and 
Thee. 

Self-knowledge, honest and thorough, lies at the 
basis of all living development ; at the basis of all 
true self-knowledge lies the knowledge of God. 
Here is the essential distinction betw^^xi \Nea!CaR.TL 
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and Christian culture ; the heathen knows himself 
in the light of his own nature, the Christian knows 
himself in the light of God Man never knows 
himself at either end, — his greatness, his littleness ; 
his glory, his shame ; his likeness to God, his like- 
ness to the brute, — till he has known Him with 
whom he has to do. It was a step out into one of 
the noblest and most fruitful of human lives when 
Peter, conscious of a Divine presence and purity, 
fell prostrate with the prayer, " Depart from me^ 
for I am a sinful maUy O Lord!' Your higher life, 
if you have a name among the living in Jerusalem, 
starts from the same experience; when you first 
knew yourself by knowing God, and began in the 
full light of this Divine knowledge to work out 
with intelligent earnestness the great problem of 
life. There has been rest since you knew the 
worst of yourself, and knew that God knew it, and 
pitied and loved you still. 

And that rest came to you, comes to you con- 
stantly, in the place where God's honour dwelleth. 
God has a thousand ways by which He makes 
Himself known to the spirit ; but the richest, the 
fullest, the most fruitful revelations are there. 
Strange that the beginning of peace, the begin- 
ning of life, of eternal glory and bliss, should be 
a horror of spirit in which a man can but smite 
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upon his breast and murmur, " God be merciful to 
me, a sinnerr But thus it is ; and the confession, 
" Father, we have sinned," " We have erred and 
strayed from Thy ways like lost sheep," con- 
tinually brings us to the readjustment of our Divine 
relations, to new assurance of pardon, new revela- 
tions of grace, mercy, and love. No doubt a man 
may say. These are matters between the soul and 
God, and can be transacted better in silence than 
in throngs. But practically they are transacted 
mainly in God's house. Men need their fellow- 
men around them, they need the sense of human 
fellowship, that they may know God, and them- 
selves in the light of God. There is a breadth of 
human experience, and of understanding of Divine 
things, to be attained in the great congregation, 
in the common confessions, the common prayers, 
the common praises, the common exhortations of 
the sanctuary, which would be sought in vain in 
solitudes. There, taken out of the midst of the 
distracting cares and hopes which make up what 
it pleases us to call life, we are shut up to the pure 
contemplation of that which is life, and renew con- 
tantly the springs of our own. I dare say as you 
read these words a thousand instances crowd on you 
when a preacher's word or a prayer came to your 
strained heart as the gurgling of those fovx\Nfca.vws. 
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and the rustling of those palms in Elim came to 
the parched pilgrims of the desert A thousand 
crowd on me as I write them. But above all these, 
standing high above all the minor ministries of the 
house of God which are ranged around its feet, is 
that whose full meaning you will never learn till 
they read out the record roll of the citizens of the 
New Jerusalem, and say of this one and that one, 
— word memorable through eternity, — ^he was born 
there. 

11. ** Lord, I Jiave loved the habitation of Thy 
house,^^ for there I have learnt most richly the 
meaning of Thy discipline, and found strength to 
endure. 

Strength to endure is the one great need of all 
of us. Is there elsewhere such help, such strength, 
for heart-weary combatants as here } It is the 
brook running by the wayside of our pilgrimage, of 
which we may drink and lift up the head. There 
are two remarkable statements on this subject in 
the Psalms, Ixxvii. i — 13, Ixxiii. i — 20. Who has 
not groaned over this perplexity, which well-nigh 
overthrew even Asaph's firmly balanced faith? 
Who has not heard the answer in the sanctuary, 
and seen there the meaning of these mysteries in 
the ways of God } It is a fact, the root of which 
Is in the constitution of our nature, that public pro- 
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clamations of God's truth come home to us with a 
breadth and a certainty such as no private spelling 
out of God's testimonies can achieve. We can 
consider there, as we can consider nowhere else, 
how broad, how grand, how steadfast are the 
counsels whose righteousness we are disposed to 
challenge ; we can remember there the years of the 
right hand of the Most High ; and rebuke with 
shame our private murmurs before the Hand which 
rules the All, with such infinite wisdom, tenderness, 
and truth. 

Some of you have gone thither crushed by bur- 
dens, pressed by temptations, beggared by losses, 
bewildered by difficulties ; ready to cry, I can strive 
no longer, I am worn out, I give up the battle at 
last in despair. And then blessed words have 
seemed to stream down on you from the height, 
with a soothing sweetness, with an invigorating 
force, such as no words which you have ever heard 
elsewhere have conveyed. "Behold we count 
them happy which endure," you have gone away 
saying, or rather singing; and you have grasped 
the sword again, or stooped to lift the burden, or 
loosed the sail and again battled out into the angry 
deep, with this thought in your heart. The devil 
shall never again tempt me to believe that any 
hand but God's has ordained to me this d*.scv^\\Tv^\ 
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He knows the reason, it is hidden in a Father's 
bosom ; He sees the end, it is touched already by 
a Father's hand. So, " why art thou cast down, O 
my souly and why art thou disquieted within me? 
Hope thou ifi God^for I shall yet praise Him, who is 
the health of my countenance, and my God! " 

in. ** Lord, I have loved the habitation of Thy 
house^^ for there I was guided to the most noble, 
blessed, and fruitful labour ; to the service which is 
absolute freedom, to the work which is perfect rest. 

What are your happiest memories of labour, 
of hours spent, sacrifices made, energies wearied 
by toil } Are they the labours whose fruits are 
laid up at your banker's, or work whose record 
is on high } You, energetic, successful men of 
business, little estimate the worth to you, in keep- 
ing your minds free, your souls courageous and 
enduring, even for the work of this world, of the 
Christian effort and ministry to which you are 
drawn by the influences of the house of the Lord. 
It is little enough that you are able to give to it. 
The one has your minutes, the other has your 
hours. But still, like one breath of pure air to the 
prisoner in a stifling dungeon, like one vision of 
the stars to the traveller who is lost in the night, it 
sweetens and purifies the atmosphere of your daily 
tasks, and braces the spirit for its weary round. 
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I say the spirit, for a man must work at his call- 
ing with the spirit as well as with the understand- 
ing, if it is not to be the sepulchre of his higher life. 
We must work with a will, with a spring, and link 
on the daily tasks of life with the great work, 
which is the great joy, of eternity. Miss that, go 
down to your daily tasks with any meaner thoughts 
about them, they may pay you bravely, you may 
be splendidly successful, but your life will be as a 
great white sepulchre, ^^full of dead metis bones 
and of all uncleanness" It is the dawning of a 
new era in a man's life when he is drawn out of 
himself to think, and to work, and to make some 
sacrifice, for others. He tastes for the first time 
the cup of a purer, intenser pleasure than he has 
ever known. He says. This is life ; this is a joy 
worth the seeking; I begin to understand now 
what may be the joy of heaven. How much of 
the inspiration to this higher, nobler, purer life has 
come to you through the house of God } Believe 
me that when life's day comes to an end, and the 
nightfall of death is near, there is but one work 
which you will love to recall, whose memories will 
float like a white cloud of angels around your 
dying pillow, the work which you have done for 
Christ and for mankind. " Lord, I have loved the 
habitation of Thy house^* for there I first k.^xT^^^ 
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and practised its lessons, there I first knew the 
blessedness of blessing, there I first laid up fruit in 
storehouses which death cannot rifle, there I wrote 
records on hearts which will meet me and gladden 
me in eternity. 

IV. " Lordy I have loved the habitation of Thy 
house*' for there I and those whom I have loved 
best have held sweet and fruitful fellowship ; and 
there we cemented a union which, when the family 
on earth breaks up, will renew itself eternally in 
heaven. 

We little estimate what the house of the Lord 
has been worth to our souls. As little do we 
measure its worth to our homes ; what peace, 
unity, charity, it has engendered ; what wandering, 
schism, and bitterness it has spared. There is no- 
thing more beautiful, when you meet with it, than 
the fellowship of a family in the ordinances and 
ministries of the sanctuary, when they are of one 
mind and one heart about it, and are drawn to- 
gether, as well as drawn out, in works of active 
beneficence and love. What unspeakable bless- 
ings in the character and promise of our children 
have many of us to be thankful for ; what salvation 
from innumerable evils and woes ! And of this 
the Lord's liouse has been largely the minister. 
The first fresh bloom of their young natures has 
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never been spoiled by the hot hand of passion. 
Life was brought young and fair to Him who gave 
it, who alone can guard it, and present it before 
Himself purer, fairer, than even in the days of the 
infant innocence, in heaven. " Lord^ I have loved 
the habitation of Thy house,^ for all that it has done 
for mine as well as for me. How much I owe I 
shall never fully measure, until I count those whom 
Thou hast given me, around me, my joy, my crown, 
in Thine eternal kingdom on high. 




XVIII. 

THE HOUSE OF THE LORD AND OUR 

NATIONAL LIFE. 



"Lord, I have loved the habitation of Thy house, and the place 
where Thine honour dwelleth." — Psalm xxvi. 8. 

A N Englishman may well echo the language 
-^^- of the Psalmist ; for the institutions and in- 
fluences of God's house lie very near to the root of 
the greatness and happiness of England, and are 
her crown of strength and honour among the na- 
tions of the world. For twelve hundred years they 
have had the chief influence in making us what we 
are as a people; and they have created mainly 
that tone of public thought and feeling which is 
the salt of our society and the salvation of our 
State. It has been the deep religious heart of the 
country which has sustained her blithe industry, 
her vast activity, her tremendous burdens. Rob 
her of that, cut off the springs which nourish it, 
and there is that in the English nature which would 
run rapidly and recklessly in the road to ruin. 
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Our religious convictions and our religious habits 
form checks of inestimable value on our national 
greed and our fiercer passions, and keep us in some 
fair measure in the sober paths of righteousness, 
temperance, and truth. 

The English from the earliest times have been 
always a law-loving and a God-fearing people. As 
far back as we can trace the history of our Old- 
English forefathers, they were lovers of law, and of 
the liberty which rests on law. When Christianity 
reached our island after the English settlement, 
no people in Europe received it so eagerly and 
cherished it so lovingly as the English. The in- 
stitutions of God's house planted themselves very 
firmly in our country. Churches, abbeys, cathe- 
drals, rose everywhere. Our nation, beyond per- 
haps any other nation, grew under the fostering 
eye and hand of the Church, was leavened by 
Christian influences, bound benignly by Christian 
habits, and made familiar with the duty of Chris- 
tian ministry and charity. Throughout the whole 
mediaeval period it maintained this distinctive 
character. In no country in the world were the 
clergy more honoured and sustained in their position 
and influence ; and nowhere were their faults and 
vices more clearly discerned, or more sharply chas- 
tised by the healthy Christian feeUtvg oi^ tisxfc^^o^^. 
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The extent to which the influences of the house 
of the Lord had penetrated and leavened the people 
of England was fully proved at our great Revolution. 
That was emphatically a movement of the people, 
the great middle class, who form the backbone, and 
thus support the head, of the English State. The 
whole English middle class was turned up, so to 
speak, to the light of day by the ploughshare of that 
tremendous struggle ; and everywhere the same 
God-fearing, religious temper and habit appear. So 
radical, so heart-deep was it, that a struggle which 
shook society to the very centre, and kindled some 
of the fiercest passions which have ever stormed 
through our world, but revealed increasingly as it 
progressed the profound religiousness of the great 
body of the people, and exalted the name of God to 
. a public honour which, as far as I know, has no 
parallel in the history of the world. Of how many 
families in England, at the opening of that terrible 
struggle, could the same record be written as Oliver 
Heywood writes of his youth. " Many days of 
prayer have I known my father keep among God's 
people ; yea, I remember a whole night wherein he, 
Mr. Bradshaw, Adam Fearnside, Thomas Compton, 
and several more, did pray all night in a parlour at 
Ralph Whittal's, upon occasion of King Charles 
demanding the five members of the House of Com- 
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mons. Such a night of prayers, tears, and groans 
I was never present at in all my life. The case 
was extraordinary, and the work extraordinary."* 
You may call the popular party fanatics if you 
like, and find something very grotesque, if not 
ghastly, in some of their religious acts and ex- 
pressions ; but few will venture to deny that godli- 
ness, the God-fearing, God-honouring temper and 
habit, was there, lending a dignity, a power of self- 
control, to the leaders of our Revolution, the want 
of which in France in her hour of trial has made 
Paris more like a hell than the darkest pagan 
"habitation of cruelty" in our world. England 
owes a profound acknowledgment to the institu- 
tions of God's house, which were never more con- 
spicuously honoured than in the hour of that fiery 
baptism of her political life. This kept the fear 
of God before the eyes of the men who had the 
conduct of her great struggle for freedom, and 
made the triumph of a revolution the regeneration 
also of her religious life.f 

A relapse came, a fearful relapse. But it is a 
great mistake to suppose that the religious life of the 

* Honey's "Lancashire; its Puritanism and Nonconformity," 
vol. i., pp. 297, 298. 

f See the remarkable testimony to the religious character and aim 
of the Protectorate, in the very able * * Estimates of the English Kings " 
which appear this year (i 871) in the Spectator, 
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Parliamentary era died out under the Restoration. 
It betook itself from courts and capitals to quiet 
country homes, to peaceful villages, to sober man- 
sions of the country gentry, and became the Non- 
conformist leaven; which being mainly a pure Gos- 
pel leaven, has been silently working through the 
whole community, and has renewed the national 
spiritual life. He who in summing up, as bare 
matter of history, the influences which have made 
our England what she is among the nations, should 
omit, not that vague thing called the Christian 
element, but that very definite thing called the 
institutions of God's house, the Bible, the wor- 
ship, the preacher, the song, the school, and the 
day of rest, would simply omit the mightiest of 
them all ; that in which Anglo-Saxon communities 
— and this term includes the United States — pre- 
sent the most striking contrast to other leading 
communities of the world. 

But it may be said with a colour of truth. All 
this IS a thing of the past. Times have changed, 
and England has changed with them, and in no- 
thing so remarkably as in these religious beliefs 
and habits, which in the days of her childhood no 
doubt distinguished her, but which in these days 
of her maturity she has quite outgrown. I am far 
from denying the strong colour of truth in such a 
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representation. Times are changing with wonder- 
ful, with fearful rapidity ; but we are tempted too 
easily to believe that change of habit means 
change of essential character and tendency. Yet 
no thoughtful religious Englishman can close his 
eyes to the fact that the institutions of God's 
house appear to exercise absolutely no influence 
on a great mass, I will not say the great mass 
of the people. I will not say the great mass, be- 
cause the springs of the religious life lie in depths 
which we cannot always fathom, and God sees 
some good thing towards Himself in hearts which 
we should relegate summarily to the domains of 
the world or of the devil. Still the case is bad 
enough ; sad enough to fill us with deep sorrow 
and shame. 

And the very first question which it ought to 
press upon us is, What sort of Church have we been 
content all these generations to set as the Kingdom 
of Heaven before mankind ? We have no need to 
dwell upon it at length; but try to set before your 
mind's eye a picture of what the Church was during 
the Georgian era, and the wonder will be that at 
the close of the last century, when the French in- 
fection, if it was poison, had poisoned our blood, 
the whole thing was not shattered, and the very 
wrecks of it swept from the eartiv. 1\. v^ ^ ^v^^^ 
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and a very mighty sign, of the presence of an in- 
born reverence and love for the institutions of 
God's house, that the Church in England has not 
been able to destroy its hold on the English 
people. It has been fearfully shaken ; but, far from 
being destroyed, it is at this moment stronger than 
ever. There is always "great joy in that place" 
where a truly Christlike ministry appears. There 
is no real jealousy of Christian effort, or of Christian 
charity, in the heart of the people ; on the con- 
trary, I believe the true feeling is, If these men will 
to do a little more of what Christ did, and care for 
us a little more earnestly, they will soon conquer 
our unbelief. 

In the North, where the ilite oi our working 
population are to be found, a large proportion of 
them show a very strong attachment to God's 
house, and are among its most earnest and intelli- 
gent disciples. Go into any great northern Sunday- 
school ; you will find the sons and the daughters 
of the wealthiest millowners there, fellow-teachers, 
on terms of perfect equality, with the hands in 
their mills. There is a liberty, equality, fraternity, 
of which armed revolution only dreams. And 
who shall tell what this brotherly mixture of 
classes effected, in helping to bear our manu- 
facturing districts so nobly through the tremendous 
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crisis which overtook them a few years ago. Is 
there any other country in Europe in which under 
a similar strain every mill would not have been 
burnt to the ground? *^ Lord, I have loved the 
habitation of Thy house,'* for the help it brought 
to us at that crisis, at every crisis ; and for the 
bonds of brotherly love with which, in spite of 
selfishness and wrong, it has bound all the classes 
of our land. 

I am not sure that a free press is not the most 
formidable of the influences which are threatening 
the supremacy which the ordinances . of God's 
house have hitherto enjoyed in the conduct of our 
national life and progress. But the cure for that 
is with us. The preacher must have something to 
say which the press cannot say, and he must say 
it in a way which the press cannot mate, or he 
must go down. But as long as the human voice 
retains its thrilling power, and can tremble with 
the souFs emotion and passion, it will remain ' 
God's great instrument in kindling, quickening, 
and saving men. And I am fully persuaded that 
no focus of the higher influences and ministries 
which purify and educate society, will ever be dis- 
covered comparable with the house and the ordi- 
nances of the Lord. 

But here we enter on a wide subject, a pro- 
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foundly solemn one. Here we pause. What is to 
be done in these days of hungering and thirsting 
for realities, to make all the ordinances and minis- 
tries of Christ's kingdom, not a mockery, not a 
mirage in the desert, but ^^ as rivers of water in a 
dry place, and the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land'' ? Solve that. Christians, and our country is 
saved. 




■ XIX. 
JESUS DELIVERED TO THEIR WILL. 



** But he delivered Jesus to their will." — Luke xxiii. 25. 

THAT was the most awful moment in the 
history of the great universe. Man bind- 
ing, scourging, crucifying, the ^^ only begotten Son 
of God!' This power was given unto men. God 
had delivered Himself into their hands. He who 
delivered Jesus to the will of the Jews was the 
representative of the ruling force of this world. 
He was, we may say, worldly power incarnate. 
If we put aside all that comes to this earth from a 
higher sphere, the Roman Emperor would be the 
grandest, completest representative of all that 
would be left. Rome ruled absolutely in the 
sphere of that worldly force which could work its 
will with the unresisting Jesus. It was just the 
world, not as charged with any special malignity 
against the Divine, but simply acting out its own 
natural instinct, following its owa li^lvt^ ^Vvvis. 
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delivered Jesus to the will of the Jews. That will, 
the will of the chosen people, was a more malig- 
nant thing ; not the world only, but the devil, in- 
spired and maddened that hate. Rome lent the 
hand, the mere power that was needed ; but care- 
lessly, as to ordinary afTairs of State ; the mind 
which set the hand in motion was the Jewish hatred 
of the Divine King. There is another side to the 
matter ; Jesus yielding Himself to their will (John 
X. 17, 18; Matt xxvi. 52, 53; John xviii. i — 6). 
But this is not our present topic. " He delivered 
Jestis to their wilir 

I. What was this will ? What was the moving 
spring of their fierce resolution that Jesus of 
Nazareth should die t 

I. It was their will that this stern censor of 
their manners and morals should die. 

This was perhaps the first and broadest reason 
of their hate. They writhed under His vehement 
denunciation of their sins — ^the bold hand which 
rent off the cloak of their sanctity, and revealed 
the foul sink of corruption that was beneath. Till 
the forerunner appeared, the religious leaders had 
been supreme in Judea. It was a theocracy, with 
the Scribes for God. .They solemnly called them- 
selves holy, and men called them holy, until all 
sense of the reality of holiness seemed to be dying 
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out of the national heart. When John the Baptist 
and Jesus appeared, their scathing denunciations 
roused the people to think and to judge. The light 
flashed in on a world of foul, festering corruption. 
The unclean things writhed, some of them raged, 
under its beams. *^ Light is come into the world'' was 
the proclamation. The life of Jesus was the Light. 
The Lord's consistent denunciation of the Pharisees 
roused their fierce and implacable hatred. They 
felt that their empire was tottering. Is it too 
much to suppose that the Woes in Matt, xxiii. 
settled it finally, and that from that hour Jesus 
was doomed. 

2. They willed that the witness to the truth 
should die. 

The Lord belonged to another world, which they 
did not care to enter ; a world which troubled their 
selfish, sensual lives. It distracted them with 
visions, it oppressed them with dread. There is 
nothing which a thoroughly sensual man dreads 
like thought -about the spiritual. Let us alone, 
is the cry of all worldly hearts. They have a 
vague feeling of dread about the unseen and un- 
known, which they do not care to put into shape. 
It is like a great eye looking in upon their deeds 
of darkness. They are happiest when they can 
evade it for the moment, and please l\\etcv^^^^ 

w 
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with the thought that they have escaped it for 
ever. But there is a latent reverence for the 
spiritual which lends to it all its terror. There lies 
deep down in man's heart the knowledge that there 
is truth, that truth is of God, that truth must stand, 
whatever else in the universe may fall. And men 
hate the witness of it when they are bent on 
transgression (John vii. 38 — 52). They cannot bear 
it, they will not. The presence of one whose life is 
a mute witness that there is a world of heavenly 
realities all round them which they never dream 
of, and that their world is a wretched, vanishing 
dream, becomes intolerable, as Socrates was in- 
tolerable to the Athenians and Micaiah to Ahab's 
court. The Lord stood among them as the witness, 
of which all other witnesses were but echoes. Here 
is the living witness for God and heaven delivered 
into our hands : Come, let us kill Him, and the in- 
heritance of the world shall be all our own ! 

3. They willed that this teacher of the people, 
this friend of publicans and sinners, should die. 

They were a ruling class, almost a caste. And 
such rulers hate none so bitterly as those who speak 
loving, quickening, emancipating words to the poor. 
" TJu common people heard Him gladly r As society 
was then constituted in Judea, that meant that He 
or the rulers must fall. From the moment that He 
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preached to them a common Gospel and addressed 
the same words from the same awful Being to the 
poorest and to the richest, to the most righteous 
and the most depraved, they felt that a struggle for 
life was before them. If this man lives to excite 
the people, we shall perish, and the nation will 
perish with us. It is but simple self-defence to put 
Him out of our way. This was really behind the 
advice of Caiaphas to the council (John xi. 47 — 52). 
'* Then from that day forth they took counsel together 
for to put Him to death!' 

4. There was something deeper and more ma- 
lignant than this. It was their will that their 
Saviour should die. 

One cannot shake off the impression, reading 
the Gospel narrative, that the rulers knew Him. 
Nicodemus (John iii. i) was not without vision of the 
truth. Others must have shared his ideas. They felt 
that He had come to save them, and they would 
not be saved. They had settled it, they would not 
have the salvation He brought to them. They 
would not part with their power, their tradition, 
their dreams. And yet they knew that He was 
from God ; that they were rejecting God in reject- 
ing Him. But they were resolved to reject Him. 
" His blood be upon us and upon our children^' they 
cried, with deeper meaning than we usu^lVj ^X.N.'s.dcs. 
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to the words. None are so hated as wronged or 
rejected benefactors. It was this intense malignity, 
the malignity of a people who were hating their 
Redeemer, which expressed itself in the outcries in 
the judgment-hall, and the scoffs on Calvary. It 
was the voice of a people which had set itself to 
hate, what it knew that it was bound by the most 
sacred obligations to reverence and to love. 
This was the will of the Jews. But, 
II. What, meanwhile, was the will of God } 
St. Peter explains it (Acts ii. 23) : " Hitn being 
delivered by the determinate counsel aiid foreknow- 
ledge of Gody ye have taken^ and with wicked hands 
have crucified and slain!' How is this ? It was 
God's will as well as their own ; as far as the act 
was concerned, the Father delivered the well-beloved 
Son into the hands of the Jews. To understand 
this, we must consider, 

I. That it was not possible that the God-man 
should be holden of death. The flesh, the outer 
man, they killed. But what is the outer man, and 
what is death } A few brief hours passed, and 
^* the same day at evening, being the first day of ttie 
weeky when the doors were shuty where the disciples 
were assembled for fear of the Jewsy came Jesus 
and stood in the midst, and said unto tJiemy Peace 
^^u^/fi j^ou'' What is death.? They willed that 
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He should die, but what He was, what they hated, 
could not die. God delivered it into their hands 
that they might see that they were powerless, that 
what they hated and had arrayed themselves against 
was eternal. They could not kill it ; they could 
not escape its witness ; they could not avoid meet- 
ing it, dwelling with it, looking in its face, through 
eternity. His death made His life immortal. His 
witness to the truth eternal. Through death it 
became the power of God to the salvation of mul- 
titudes who had hated Him and cast Him out. 

2. Through death the power of Christ, His 
witness to the truth. His witness against sin. His 
redemptive work for mankind, became living, nay, 
all-pervading and almighty realities in the world. 
Hidden for a moment by His death, the power re- 
appeared, and reappeared to reign. Jesus delivered 
to their will was slain ; but the world was soon 
filled with men who were charged with the spirit 
of Jesus, and who made His death the Gospel of 
salvation to mankind. " He who was dead" they 
proclaimed, " is alive again, and livethfor evermore* 
and hath the keys of Hell and of Death!' The Lord 
whom they had slain met men everywhere, and 
everywhere conquered. Man's great crime became 
God's great salvation. The victorious stroke of 
evil became the instrument of Its \\ttt.x ^.xv^ ^m^x- 
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lasting overthrow, and its banishment from the 
redeemed creation through eternity. " O the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge 
of God ! How unsearchable are His judgments y and 
His ways past finding out!" The world, struggle 
as it may, cannot escape from Christ. It may 
silence His voice, it cannot silence Himself. He 
liveth ever. It must meet Him, it must stand be- 
fore His face. Its relation to Him must settle its 
eternal destiny. " O kiss the Sony lest He be angry, 
and ye perish from the way when His wrath is 
kindled but a little. Blessed are all they that put 
their trust in Him'' 




XX. 
THE MARTYRS. 



"Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego answered and said to the 
king, O Nebuchadnezzar, we are not careful to answer thee in this 
matter. If it be so, our God whom we serve is able to deliver us 
from the burning fiery furnace, and He will deliver us out of thy 
hand, O king. But if not, be it known unto thee, O king, that 
we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image which 
thou hast set up." — Daniel iii. i6 — -'iS. 

1\ /r EN of this strain are of native right the cap- 
-*"^-^ tains of the great host of God. They are 
the men sent to lead it when formed, to rally it 
when broken, and to inspire it by their own con- 
duct in the field. The men who can say, Whether 
I succeed or fail, as the world counts success or 
failure, whether I suffer or triumph, whether I 
die or live, one thing I do, the will of God as far 
as it is made known to me ; and one thing I will 
not do, the will of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, form that living core of strength and valour 
in Christ's army which constitutes the heart of its 
unity, and sends flashes of vital firequiveritv^^.\aT^'^ 
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all the fibres of its life. It is not given to all to 
dare martyrdom thus fearlessly; but the fact that 
it is given to not a few makes some loftiness of 
spirit, some contempt of the world's arrogant claims, 
easier for the rest of us, and might, were we pressed 
as they were, inspire us with the spirit which found 
utterance in these daring words. 

The presence of these Jewish youths at the 
Chaldean court is a conspicuous instance of the 
visible interposition of a Divine hand in the 
government of the world. The Jew was the living 
witness of the care of God for the political welfare 
of men. We are prone to underrate the influence 
of the Jew on the world of his time. We see him 
narrow, selfish, and exclusive, and we easily over- 
look the remarkable influence which he exerted 
at critical moments on the surrounding peoples. 
Joseph's work in Egypt is really but a specimen of 
the work which that people, willingly or unwillingly, 
were compelled to accomplish for mankind. In 
Daniel probably the influence culminated, until the 
whole commission was read out by St. Paul. The 
crisis which Daniel records is one of the chief pivots 
of universal history. The foundation of the Medo- 
Persian empire was probably the greatest secular ^ 
event between the Exodus and the Advent of the 
Lord. It is not a little wonderful that at the very 
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focus of the movement, by a strange chain of 
events in which they were not actors, but sufferers, 
the whole Hite of the Jewish nation should be 
settled ; and should be so strong in its faith, so 
daring in its courage, and so triumphant in its re- 
liance on the help of its unseen King, as to wring 
from the world's ablest statesmen the confession 
that the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob was 
the God of heaven, and alone of all the gods of 
the nations worthy of the homage and worship of 
mankind. (Dan. ii. 47 ; iv. 34 — 38 ; vi. 25 — 28.) 

I. Let us study the martyr spirit as here re- 
vealed. 

I. These men had attained to the condition in 
which conviction had passed beyond the reach of 
perturbation or question. The everlasting hills 
were not so firmly rooted as the belief in the God 
of heaven, and the essential blessedness of serving 
Him, was rooted in those young hearts. The thing 
was settled with them, and settled for ever. ^^ All 
the gods of the nations are idols , but the Lord made 
the Jieavens!' He holds the stars in His right hand, 
and'can sweep these kings of men along the path 
of His purposes, as a tempest sweeps a withered 
leaf before its breath. That belief was absolute. 
The rending in pieces of the whole world system 
around them would have shattered norve o( iVv&vt 
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dearest beliefs and hopes (Ps. xlvi. i — 5). Their 
God made the world, and could make new worlds 
at His pleasure ; but He was the same, from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, and His word must stand, 
whatever else in the universe might fall. They had 
so grasped the truth of the glorious power and 
steadfastness of the God of heaven, that it lifted 
them to a kindred firmness. We may say reve- 
rently, remembering the limitations of the human, 
that God's faithfulness might as well be shaken as 
the steadfastness of such men as these. For, 

2. They were themselves of that temper, and 
had come to that strength and unity of character, 
that they could declare. There are things which we 
cannot say, there are things which we cannot do, 
whatever be the cost ; it is blankly impossible ; 
here stand we ; we can do no other, God help 
us. I say they were of that temper, and they had 
come to that strength and unity of character. 
There must be both to make such martyrs, such 
witnesses for the God of heaven as these. A 
native soundness, simplicity and purity, free from 
fracture and flaw, capable of high and prolonged 
endurance, and a character matured, hardened by 
discipline, annealed in the furnace, with no trailing 
train of desires to catch and to clasp temptation, 
and thus entangle the will, confuse the utterance. 
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and palsy the hand. Those were pale and stern 
faces that looked upon the burning fiery furnace, 
and the lines would set more sternly, and the lips 
grow paler, as they saw the ruddy flame blanch to 
that withering whiteness which licks up blood and 
flesh and bones as stubble ; but no muscle qui- 
vered, no glance quailed. If this must be, it must 
be. God help us ; it must be. We cannot speak, 
we cannot do, this awful lie. " Be it known unto 
theCf O kingy that we will not serve thy gods^ nor 
worship the golden image which thou hast set up!' 

3. There must abide in all martyr spirits an 
unwavering faith in the omnipotent hand of God. 
" Our God whom we serve is able to deliver us!' 
His power to rule is clear to us as sunlight. He 
may choose to help us now, and signally deliver. 
He may choose to let us suffer, but nothing can 
shake our belief in His power to save. We are 
sure that His will must be done ; His cause must 
triumph ; His servants. His soldiers,, must be 
crowned. It may be here ; it may be there ; we do 
not question Him ; times are in His hand. But. here 
or there it will be, as surely as He reigns. I am 
not saying that this conviction of the final triumph 
of the martyr, and the reign of the principle for 
which he suffers, is essential to heroism. A man 
may say with unconquerable firmness^ I c^.tow^\. <i^ 
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this thing, I will rather die, even when he believes 
that death is annihilation. But this faith is essen- 
tial to the joyous spirit of Christian martyrdom ; 
the exultation in prospect of a death of pain and 
shame which broke forth in the words, ** I am ready 
to be offered tip, and t/te time of my departure is at 
hand. I have fought a good fight, I Iiave finished 
my course, I have kept the faith : henceforth tliere is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day!' To die thus, one must believe that that for 
which he dies will reign, and he with it, in eternity. 
II. We shall better understand the temper of 
these men when we compare it with a record which 
describes very faithfully the quality of much that 
goes by the name of the religious life (Gen. xxviii. 
1 6 — 22). " Bless me, prosper my journey, bring me 
home again, and I will serve thee," were the terms 
of Jacob's covenant in Bethel. But if the cross 
be heavy, the self-denial hard, the battle long and 
stern, the cry is, Why hast thou brought me forth } 
" Is not this that we said unto thee. Let us alone that 
we may serve the Egyptians ? " How grandly beside 
these terms of bargain rings out the clear defiance 
of the text. And yet do not despise Jacob's faith ; 
God does not. He takes these trembling tentative 
efforts tenderly, and nurses them to a nobler life. 
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Many a man takes up religion in search of happiness, 
and cleaves to it in search of nobleness and power 
of life. Many a man enters on the pilgrim path in 
the belief that God will make his way smooth, plea- 
sant, prosperous, and ends by being so wedded to 
truth and righteousness that he would say quite 
calmly with these men, " Be it known unto thee, O 
kingy that we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the 
golden image which thou hast set up!' Do not be 
disheartened if you find faith waver in the hour of 
trial. At the opening of a battle, when the first 
bullets begin to patter, the boldest soldier draws 
himself together. When his blood is warm, he 
thinks of them no more than of summer rain-drops. 
Pray to the Master that thy faith fail not, and the 
hour will come when it will exult in the strain 
that now overmasters it, and face the sevenfold 
furnace without blenching, mindful of the sevenfold 
glory which the endurance will win. 

III. Let us look at the school in which men are 
trained to such godlike vigour and courage as 
this. Dan. i. i — 16. '' Daniel purposed in his heart 
that lie would not defile himself with the portion of 
the kings meat, nor with the wine which he drank!' 
They began young, and in little things, to learn the 
lesson which it was God's . will that they should 
practise in great things. Their life was faitl^ 
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woven of one piece throughout. They were as 
resolute against little compliances as against great 
ones ; the small seductions of daily custom and 
craving found them full armed for resistance; ready 
ever to meet the tempter in the outworks, they 
were able to hold the citadel securely in the hour 
of the great assault. 

It is a grand mistake to think that men can 
leap in one moment of high excitement to such a 
glorious height of strength and courage. Nothing 
but trained Christian manhood can endure such 
strain. Daily, hourly, the battle with lust, worldli- 
ness, and luxurious softness must be fought and 
won; or Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, will 
blaze on the wall, when the hour of the crowning 
trial comes at last. There is a daily martyrdom 
which is God's training for the great martyrdom, if 
His kingdom calls for it ; for its crown in any case, 
if the training has been faithfully fulfilled. Nor 
shall we go far before the tempter meets us. Idols ! 
the world is full of them. Golden idols too, and 
daily throngs bow down their souls to worship. 
Are you trained to say, That thing I cannot do, 
that trick I cannot practise, that lie I cannot tell, 
that lust I will not indulge, that worldly success I 
will not clutch at, though life werei hanging on it. 
/ cannot do it ; God help me ! Be it easy, be it 
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hard, the upright path, the godly life, is my choice 
for ever. The success or the loss of the moment 
is nothing. The well done of the God of heaven is 



all in all. 




.-cC^i 



XXI. 

THE DIGNITY OF THE SECULAR 

CALLING. 



** Brethren, let every man wherein he is called, therein abide with 

God.' — I Cor. vii. 24. 

TT is unfortunate that this chapter is mainly 
■^ occupied with subjects the public discussion of 
which is in these days hardly possible. Few por- 
tions of his Epistles more largely reveal the pro- 
found and far-sighted wisdom of St. Paul. He 
was the foremost statesman of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The golden mean between extreme 
opinions to him was clear. How firmly he held 
the balance between ascetidism and license. His 
principles — no man can formulate under a single 
principle the truth of life — looked now to one, and 
now to the other. Fanatics might easily take 
them and push them with apparent fairness to dire 
extremes. But his intelligence never wavered. He 
saw the narrow path of the truth between them, 
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and he held it forth, not only with unfaltering con- 
sistency but with all-persuasive power. 

The subject here is most difficult and delicate. 
Fanatics on either side were watching eagerly for 
a word which might support their views. He lays 
down principles which rebuked their revolutionary 
fervour, and maintained the order, the institutions, 
and the harmony of society. And this is a point of 
large importance. A less able, wise, clear-sighted, 
and self-controlled man than St. Paul, might easily, 
with such a force as the Gospel, have shattered in 
pieces the whole framework of civilisation. Well 
was it for the world that this tremendous power of 
revolution was in hands so wise, so calm, so firm. 
He aimed at a radical reformation in the deepest 
sense, never at a violent one ; a reformation which, 
beginning deep down at the root of things, would 
work upwards, and renew the whole constitution of 
society. 

I. The first point to note is the earnest desire 
of St. Paul that there should be no violent, visible 
change in the relations of classes and the organiza- 
tion of society. " These men^ that have turned the 
world upside-down, are come hither also.'* But the 
marvel is that practically they overturned so little ; 
that they tried to unmake so little in a moment, 
and left so much peacefully and patiently to gco^. 
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Whatever has come forth from Christianity for^ 
human welfare and progress, has come, not from 
without, by any rearrangement of classes or orders, 
but from within, by the renewing and reordering of 
individual hearts. Christianity introduced an idea 
absolutely new into the world : " There is neither 
Greek nor Jew ; there is neither bond nor free ^ there 
is neither male nor female ; for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus!* Here was explosive matter enough 
to shatter society ; to fill the oppressed sex and 
class with vague and passionate yearnings for 
liberty, and the rulers with a dread which would 
but make their tyranny more crushing and abso- 
lute. This issue Paul's wisdom and firmness averted. 
The new truth was planted where alone it could 
grow peacefully, not in the angry revengeful pas- 
sions, but in the affections and the conscience of 
mankind. Read the Epistle to Philemon. What 
a world of practical wisdom, the wisdom of a con- 
summate statesman, wisdom which is profitable to 
direct, is there. 

Take this great question of slavery. Italy had 
been desolated by the most ferocious servile wars. 
The slaves were, many of them, highly cultured, an^ 
bom soldiers. They bore the yoke uneasily, and in 
fact slavery in those days was eating out the very 
heart of the empire. Throw this new thought into 
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their minds, It is hateful to God and wrong ; all are 
equal before Him, and have the right from Him 
to contend for equality. It might have originated 
a new and more awful servile war, which in that 
case would have been a holy war ; and this would 
simply have reduced to ruin the whole structure of 
Roman society, ages before the German races were 
trained to occupy its room. But the Gospel an- 
nounced the principle, and yet maintained the 
order. If any ask how, let him study closely this 
Epistle of " Paul the aged " to Philemon. We 
know how at the Reformation oppressed classes 
rose up in arms ; we know how in all ages every 
good word from God to the poor ha3 stirred the 
sense of wrong, and deepened the feeling of misery 
in the oppressed. And we can see how blessed in 
its work for society was this grand sentence of St. 
Paul, with -which the words of St. Peter (i Peter ii. 
13) most fully accord. Luther too was a man of 
the same large wisdom, and was able to see, and 
to hold with kindred firmness, the golden mean 
between the fanatics and the formalists on either 
hand. 

II. We note Paul's deep conviction that no 
external change in the condition and relations of 
men is worth anything unless it grow out of and 
clothe a change deep down in individual som\%. 
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Nothing can be more fallacious than the notion 
that in different circumstances you would be a 
different man. Not in the least. A bad slave 
would be a bad master ; a bad subject a bad ruler ; 
a bad child a bad parent ; a bad man would be 
bad everywhere. Man is not, cannot be, content 
with the world as it is. But he dreams that the 
mischief is in things, in the institutions or the con- 
stitution of society. God says it is in souls. And 
God sets up His kingdom in souls — ^that is, in the 
heart of the mischief. The Jews thought the evil 
was in their condition, so they dreamed their dream 
of a splendid Messiah's kingdom. God saw that it 
was in their spirits, and said to them. Say not lo ! 
here, or lo ! there ; the kingdom of God is within 
you. All the deepest thinkers about progress are 
brought to face this question. How much renewing 
of heart can be realized } Paul would have had 
little hope of any great ultimate good if he could 
simply have struck the sceptre out of the hand of 
the brutal Nero, emancipated every slave in the 
broad Roman dominion, and laid up in exhaust- 
less granaries the bread of the poor; while no 
new life-blood was poured into the exhausted 
veins of society, and no new moral belief and 
purpose was brought down to inspire the world. 
2Jo \ it must go on struggling, suffering, starving, 
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while the inward renewing was working; then it 
might be lifted bodily into a clearer and brighter 
heaven. 

III. Further, Paul teaches us that the condition 
of a man in his particular trade or calling is just 
the instrument which God has furnished, by the 
thorough use of which he may train himself for yet 
higher things. Do not be content to aspire, but 
grow. Do not aim at a higher level only, grow up 
to it. Do not demand things as abstract rights, 
win them by manifest power. Power is the central 
thought of the Gospel ; '^ power to become sons of 
God!' Do not talk of being, or boast of calling, 
but be^ and thus make your calling and election 
sure. And this runs through the whole scale of 
life. Have you capacity for higher things } Surely 
you have ; surely every man has ; — prove it by 
doing the lower more perfectly. Throw all your 
soul into your work or calling; you are surely 
training yourself for the highest work and calling 
of heaven. (Luke xix. i6, 17.) Despising the one 
talent is the most fatal folly; out of one, myriads 
grow through eternity. All faculty is like seed. 
Planted in work, it grows, expands, and fills wide 
neighbourhoods with shade and fruit The condi- 
tion wherein a man is called is God's best school 
for him. ,Not by wriggling hastily om\. olVc,\fc>x\.\s^ 
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't 

% working bravely and patiently in it, he is helping 

it the progress of his own being and of mankind. 

IV. But a man may say, It is poor work after 
all. Is it } " Therein abide with God!' Let the 

I* 

poorest remember that God abode with it ; and 
that all that is most blessed for the world, for the 
universe, came to it out of a poor workman's home. 
But the lot is a very humble one ! Be it so. It is 
\ humble with Him. 

i What is it to abide in our lot with God } Surely 

!' it means, Let a man abide in it with the full con- 

ji sciousness of all that he is, all that he has, all that 

he shall have, in Christ Jesus. 
* I. Let him dismiss all fretful impatience at the 

meanness of his figure and the poorness of his 
pay. Such matters are not, cannot be, vital to a 
man who is so rich in hope. They have their 
value. But a man must not be restless about 
them. He must calmly wait God's time. Give a 
man a large hope, and he can bear a large suffer- 
ing patiently. He will not faint under the humilia- 
tion of the discipline, if the crown be assured to 
him at last. 

2. Let him know that the Lord abides with him 

in his lot, and has a deeper interest and joy in 

his daily labour than in the debates of the world's 

most famous congresses, and the acts of its most 
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splendid kings. God's salutation to Gideon, The 
Lord is with thee, is His salutation to every faith- 
ful, courageous workman. The poor hovel is in 
that case braver than a palace, the workshop than 
a temple, and earth is the vestibule of heaven. 

3. The man who abides with God in the lowliest 
condition makes that condition illustrious, by the 
patient, strenuous discharge of its duties, and manly 
resistance to the temptations which beset it, and 
which drag many a helpless worldling down. The 
very noblest men upon earth have been Christians 
in the humblest stations. But in any station, if a 
man wants power to live [above the beggarly code 
of competitive commerce, to feel that fortune is not 
the supreme question that he has to settle, that a 
good name and a good conscience are worth any 
amount of dirty gain, let him therein abide with 
God. 

4- Such a man will wait for God's word, and not 
man's, to '^ go up higher." The aim of his life will 
not be to crane his neck above his fellows, but to 
wait and work till God tells him that the time has 
come to move up to a higher room. You may 
trust him to keep his head on eminences, or, what 
is harder still, in depths. His honest desire to rise 
will be tempered by the consideration that success 
is worthless, and worse than wotlVA^s^^ M^^'sa \\.\^ 
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attended by an inward progress. " Seekest tlwu 
high things for THYSELF ? '' he will say ; " seek tliem, 
not!' But does God call thee up, obey ; for He is 
able to make thee stand. 

5. Wherever he is, he will abide with dignity 
and patience, because assured of the supreme pro- 
motion at last. He knows that the thrones of 
earth are but molehills compared with the throne 
of which he is the heir. Visions of splendours often 
cross him ; voices floating down from the calm 
upper air, which make him very careless of the 
calls of ambition. He is watching for the beckon 
of his Master's finger, the word of his Master's lip, 
*' Come up hither. Enter into my joy, and sit down • 
on my throne." 




XXII. 



THE WEEPERS. 



** Bochim" — The weepers. — Judges ii. i — 5. 

'TPHE journey of Israel through the desert was 
•^ a moving panorama of man's life on earth ; 
the picture of the Exodus and pilgrimage of the 
soul. Each station has its peculiar sentiment at- 
tached to it. Marah, Elim, Paran, Sinai, are just 
passions, emotions, experiences, fixed in crystals, 
and transmitted in sharp outline and in sparkling 
purity to these latter days. Life was fluent then, 
and crystallized readily as the Divine currents of 
force passed through it ; the ages receive the price- 
less deposit, and hand it down to our times. And 
Bochim must be added to the stations of the 
wilderness. Those weepers breathe their moan 
through the voice of each successive generation ; 
they strike the key-note of the sadness of the 
human world. 
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There are two ways in which we may read 
history. We may take the tales, the songs, the 
hymns in which the men of old embalmed their 
lives ; we may study them as we would a fossil 
forest, presenting to our thought the perfect out- 
lines of a life which once shared with us the sun- 
light and the air of heaven. We may repeople the 
world with them in imagination ; we may try to 
live their life, breathe their breath, and move to 
the music of their thoughts and aims. Thus some 
write and some read history ; living in the past, 
instead of striving that the past may live in them. 
Or we may see in these ancient records the earlier 
stages of a growth which we ourselves are fulfilling ; 
the earlier courses of the living masonry of that 
goodly temple in which we also " are builded to- 
gether a spiritual house unto the Lord." Such 
students of history feel that they have no need 
to walk backwards that the great shades of the 
past may meet them ; they are here with us, 
among us ; we are renewing in each generation the 
record of their lives. The last method alone un- 
locks the histories of Scripture, and explains the 
influence which they have exerted on the progress 
of the great human world. 

Let us apply it here. 

Canaan was to the Jews the end of aspiration, 
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the consummation of hope. Their thoughts ranged 
not beyond its fertile borders, they dreamed no 
dream fairer than its beauties, they hungered for 
no banquet richer than its fruits. They exhausted 
the riches of their language in describing it ; to 
them it was a Paradise regained. Deut. viii. ^ — 9 ; 
XI. 10 — 12. In contrast to the physical monotony 
as well as the political serfdom of Egypt, and to 
their hard, stern, weary wanderings in the wilder- 
ness, it seemed a blessed haven to the tempest- 
tossed ; the end of struggle and care, the beginning 
of plenty, rest, and bliss. They dreamed of it as 
we all dream our dream of Canaan, as though the 
strain of the inward conflict would then be over, 
as though virtue would be the natural habit of the 
spirit, and blessedness its fruit. It was to be the 
restoration of the harmony of the outer and the 
inner life. And this is the meaning and purpose 
of heaven ; it is this which God is ever working at ; 
but both they and we are prone to cry, " This same 
shall comfort us,'' too soon. 

They entered their land, conquered it, possessed 
it. They entered it harnessed, in battle array. 
They won it by bloody and furious wars, in which 
each victory provoked a fresh combination and 
movement of their foes. A power was with them 
which was simply resistless. We who are beKitvd 
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the scenes see that from the first the Canaanites 
were hopelessly beaten. Josh. v. 13 — 15. But God 
helped His people simply by strengthening them to 
help themselves. If they were weak and foolish, 
they were defeated miserably. Yet the balance was 
always swaying, as the grand spiritual battle of 
the ages it is always swaying, to the side of God. 
Slowly, dimly, but firmly, through human effort, ever 
varying with the ebb and the flood of the currents 
of moral vigour in human hearts, the right asserts 
itself ; and those led of God win all the prizes of 
the war. But these Israelites found practically that 
they had the land on stern moral conditions ; that 
moral power must hold what moral power had won. 
They stood on the threshhold of a higher life, and 
they saw that it was a more serious, solemn, and 
even painful life. The rest was still far off; they 
must be saved by hope to the end. Then, when 
they found that the elements of the moral strain 
were abundant as ever, the penalties as sharp, the 
judge as stern, " they lifted up their voice and wept!* 
The voice of that weeping echoes through the ages, 
and Bochim becomes classic ground in the moral 
history of our world. 

I. There is a terrible physical and moral con- 
fusion palpable on the very surface of man's life, 
which appears darker and deadlier the more you 
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penetrate the depths ; while the profound instinct 
of his being, made in the image of the one God, 
demands order and unity. No man holds discord 
to be the normal condition of life, or could tolerate 
it as the ruling condition. Order expresses man's 
fundamental idea of the true relations of things, he 
is the child of Cosmos, and he is ever seeking to 
make cosmos iti his world. Disease, pain, poverty, 
privation, discontent, distress, despair, speak to 
man of a state not normal, into which he has 
miserably fallen, and which he impatiently bears. 
And sin lies at the root of it. The outer world 
attends the inner, as the moon the earth, both 
sweeping round the same sun. The Egyptian 
bondage, the tale of bricks demanded without the 
straw to make them, is an expressive image of the 
misery. Deep-seated unrest, bitter, burning misery, 
is the condition of man's nature ; and his cry, con- 
scious or unconscious, articulate or inarticulate, is 
to God for aid. All the heathen hecatombs, all the 
theodicies of philosophy, are attempts to explain 
the mystery. They are at least man's protests 
against, his struggle to be free from, the desperate 
confusions of his physical and moral life. 

II. There is in man a native tendency to mis- 
take the kind of help which he is to expect from 
God. 
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Be it from memories of Eden, be it from visions 
of heaven, or both, man's eye is filled with a vague, 
bright picture of an Eden, a Canaan, in the near 
future, where the confusions will cease. Revo- 
lutionists always believe that the millennium is to- 
morrow. " This same shall comfort us,'' they cry. 
From the Old and from the New Testament we 
hear alike the cry of man's natural heart. The 
rest is near. There is the undying hope in the 
heart of humanity that God will give rest — and 
soon. Lamech thought that Noah would give it, 
Abraham that Isaac would give it, the Jews saw 
it in Canaan, David in Solomon, Ezra in the Resto- 
ration, the Early Christians in the Church. Suf- 
fering is to be destroyed, so runs the human dream, 
by the destruction of sin. The devil is to be slain, 
and all things that now tempt man to transgres- 
sion shall woo him sweetly to virtue and joy. The 
Jews went into Canaan, not armed against idolatry, 
but with a dreamy sense that God would ensure 
them against it, that that was part of the privilege 
of the promised land. And we enter the Church, 
not full armed for a deadly struggle, but with an 
easy hope that we shall be saved the need of it, 
that the Lord will take the conduct of the battle 
entirely and finally out of our hands. 

III. God's rest, the true Canaan for which we 
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all are pining, must spring from within, and be 
dependent on the vigour of the inward life. 

It can be no Eden more securely fenced than 
the first that no tempter may enter ; it must 
be a citadel held by the strong arm against 
sin. Let the tempter enter, the right to rest, the 
power to rest, is forfeited. God gives no anodyne 
to soothe the sense of misery ; the good Physician 
searches out the heart of the disease, and heals it 
there. Canaan is partly in you, partly in the pur- 
pose and ordinance of God. Yesterday's victory will 
not serve you to-day, save as it has bequeathed 
a victorious habit. You must fight again if you 
would hold unquestioned the crown of victory. 
God will have His children rest in glory, as cham- 
pions who can hold their crowns against all that 
challenge them. This is the ^^far more exceeding 
and eterfial weight of glory'' which *^ our light 
affliction that is but for a moment^' borne bravely, 
will win. 

IV. In this scene of discipline, where man exists 
of necessity as an imperfect moral being, he must 
have throngs of tempters around him. He gives 
them strength by his want of firmness, by his 
system of foolish and timid compromise. These 
Canaanites are the lusts, desires, and passions 
which once occupied wholly his carnal heart. He 
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has made terms with them, and God leaves them 
to trouble him, and him to struggle with them in 
the anguish and bitterness of his souL They are 
not cast out. They will rise up to trouble you. 
You must fight them again and again ; you must 
make them feel the strong hand of power, and 
tame them by protracted struggle to be your 
servants ; — then they will become your helpers, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to the con- 
gregation of your nobler powers. The Christian 
life which some of you are entering is the begin- 
ning and not the end of the battle. You step out 
in conversion into the midst of a host of foes. 
But you have God's covenant as a rock to stand 
on, God's promise as a star to cheer, God's strength 
to nerve the spirit and to harden it to endurance, 
and God's sword, sharp and gleaming, to cut out 
before you the path to victory. 

V. The bitter truth, discovered at Bochim, is the 
deep sad undertone of the music of history. These 
weepers have breathed their moan through the in- 
dustry, the effort, and above all through the art, of 
uucccssive generations, and have laden with deep 
sadness the moral atmosphere of our world. There 
iM sadness enough in life for all of us, with its dis- 
casCi its heart-aches, its inevitable death. Perhaps 
those who are most alive to the sense of its higher 
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interests and aims find it saddest. But for them 
this sadness becomes holy ; it is part of the sorrow 
of Christ, which is the germ of everlasting joy. 
It is not in anger, in its deepest purpose, but in 
love, that this weeping is ordained to us ; that the 
nature is not tamed for us by one stroke of super- 
natural force ; that the devil has the freest access 
to our spirits ; and that the Canaanite is still left 
in the land. Life is richer, nobler, if sadder, under 
such conditions, as we shall understand at last 
when we stand white- robed before the throne. Till 
then. 

From darkness here and dreariness 

We ask not full repose, 
Only be Thou at hand to bless 

Our trial hour of woes. 
Is not the pilgrim's toil repaid, 
By the clear rill and palmy shade, 
And see we not up earth's dark glade 

The gates of heaven unclose ? 




^'i 



XXIII. 
THE ERA OF THE JUDGES. 



The Book of Judges. — Judges vi., vii., viii. 

'TPHE Book of Judges chronicles a period of 
•^ Israel's history, as stormy and dissolute as 
that which goes by the name of the Heptarchy 
in our own. Every nation has to pass through a 
period of turbulent and wanton youth to manhood. 
To the greatest nations, the longest and the dreari- 
est minorities seem to have been ordained. Four 
hundred years elapsed from the time when our 
Saxon forefathers are said to have invaded and occu- 
pied their Canaan, to the reign of our great Alfred, 
when the kingdom was, consolidated and passed 
thoroughly under one hand. Three hundred years 
elapsed jn French history from the Frankish settle- 
ment to the age of Charlemagne, when the empire 
became a unity, and submitted to the reign of law. 
And centuries passed in like manner in Israel's 
history, from the time when Joshua completed the 
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settlement, to the age of Samuel, when the national 
unity become formally developed, and the tribal 
interest and relationship ceased to be supreme. 
(Mark the emphasis on Israel m i Sam. vii. 15, 16.) 
Alfred and Charlemagne were the Davids of their 
respective empires. Their reigns mark the termi- 
nation of the age of ferocious struggle for exist- 
ence, and the entrance of the people on that higher 
stage of development which alone deserves the 
name of national life. 

The struggle for life in the early ages which 
follow the settlement of a people in a new country, 
rarely fails to develop the brutal and ferocious 
qualities of men ; while on the other hand it rarely 
fails to furnish instances of lofty and brilliant 
heroism, such as dwarf the stature of the most re- 
nowned heroes of more settled and tranquil times. 
The legends of King Arthur belong to such an 
age in England's history; and he is, perhaps, on 
the whole, the grandest and most heroic figure by 
whom the vista of the past is haunted. The reason 
of his supremacy we have not time to dwell upon ; 
but he is not the only supreme person, real and 
legendary, whom England has furnished to the 
world. 

Gideon is the very model man of such an age as 
we have depicted, an age when the sltoxsjg^ V'a.TA 
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and the ready sword are the ruling powers among 
men. In such times a man must depend purely on 
his own personal qualities for his following, and is 
often able, if he has the true fire in him; to kindle 
the most frantic enthusiasm in those who enlist 
under his banner to fight for all that is most preci- 
ous, the peril of which can inspire men. But before 
we can understand Gideon and the great company 
of Judges of whom he is the most illustrious, we 
must first study a little closely the condition of 
the people during this era, as compared with the 
preceding stage of development in the wilderness, 
and the subsequent stage under the kings. 

The descendants of Abraham grow into a nation 
under our eyes in the vivid histories of Scripture. 
Thus all nations grow, under veils which we can 
only partially penetrate. But in Judaism God's 
own hand lifts the veil, and shows to us all the 
processes of the unfolding of a nation's life. The 
children of the great patriarch grew into a nation 
that night when Moses led them forth from Egypt, 
and when. Von Bunsen says, history was bom. 
Gathered there on the edge of the wilderness, the 
moaning sea in front of them, and behind them, to 
hunt them down, the army of the most splendid 
monarchy in the world, they felt full awfully that 
they were a separate people, and accepted the 
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burden of nationalty with an earnestness which for 
four thousand years has been in this region the 
chief wonder of the world. That night the infant 
people grew to consciousness ; the child felt himself 
a man, and acquired the knowledge of his limits 
and of his powers. The forty years wandering in 
the desert, with all its Wondrous and dread expe- 
riences, was ordained to ingrain that sense of na- 
tionality which the Exodus had developed. Moses 
held in his hand the bands of their national unity ; 
and his influence so braced and knit them that, 
when he died, he left them on the edge of their 
longed-for Canaan, the most compact, complete, 
and intense political unity in the world. They had 
become this through matchless perils and suffer- 
ings. Their life as a people had been purified and 
hardened by being passed through the intensest 
fires. It was well that it was so, they needed it all, 
and soon. 

Their settlement in Canaan had its deadly dan- 
gers, as well as its joys and glories. In the wilder- 
ness, under their one chief, they had been kept 
separate perforce from all other peoples.^ In the 
conquest, under their heroic leader, their position 
in the midst of mighty enemies, and their military 
discipline, had kept them in closest concert, and 
had drawn more tightly, if possible, the b^x^d^ <^1 
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their national life, as the very remarkable narratives 
in Joshua i. and xxii. clearly reveal. Fairly settled 
in Canaan, their dangers and difficulties began. 
They always do begin when a man feels settled, and 
touches all for which he has struggled and hoped. 
The years of the struggle are the best years in 
every life. A man may have had a hard fight for 
very existence ; he may know what it is to dread 
every morning lest the post should bring him news 
of a failure, or the dishonour of a bill, which would 
bring him down to the dust. That was a very sub- 
stantial and formidable peril, but it had its good. 
It kept him humble, patient, and diligent ; and 
it threw him in a measure which he rarely realizes 
now, in loving dependence upon God. 

Thus Israel settled in Canaan. Within a gene- 
ration all traces of national unity well-nigh vanish ; 
and there are a number of scattered tribes and 
families, each settled on its own lot on mountain or 
in valley, struggling for dear life with the heathen 
whom their weak clemency had spared ; and unable 
to maintain a settled intercourse with the tribes 
and families living beyond their own cluster of 
hills or plain. Israel becomes a multitude of fami- 
lies, each pressed by its own enemies, occupied 
with its own interests, and tempted by its own 
ijeighbours to forsake its national banner, and to 
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make common cause with the lustful and jovial 
idolaters around. 

You will see that the principle of nationality had 
need to be deep-rooted, in order to battle through 
such a stormy life as I have pictured through hun- 
dreds of weary years. The national enemies had 
been left in strength in the land. Read Judges ii. 
That was their deadly danger; lest the heathen 
should oppress them in detail and cut them off, 
or absorb them, wearied with the struggle of ages, 
into the idolatries which they were set to destroy. 
^^Nevertheless, the Lord raised up judges, which 
delivered them out of the hand of those that spoiled 
them, , , , And it came to pass, wfien the judge was 
dead, that they returned, and corrupted themselves 
more tlian their fathers, in following other gods to 
serve them, and to bow down unto them ; they ceased 
not from their own doings, nor from their stubborn 
way. And the anger of the Lord was hot against 
Israel ; and He said. Because that this people hath 
transgressed my covenant which I commanded their 
fathers, and have not hearkened unto my voice, I also 
will not henceforth drive out any from before them, 
of the nations which Joshtia left when he died ; that 
through them I may prove Israel, whether they will 
keep the way of the Lord to walk thereiny as their 
fathers did keep it, or not. Therefore the Lord left 
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those nations y without driving them out hastily ; 
neither delivered He them into the hand of Joshua^ 
(Judges li. 16—19, —23.) 

These Judges were the saviours of the national 
life. It is in such an age that a people's heroes, 
its Deborahs, Baraks, Gideons, Samsons, Jephthahs, 
appear, — men of strong hand and brain, prompt, 
trenchant, terrible, but like their nation of law- 
less, ungovemed force ; gaining splendid successes, 
working wondrous deliverances, but destitute to a 
large extent of that self-controlled, methodical 
wisdom which can improve successes to the utmost, 
and build on victories the settled edifice of states. 
The men who pass to the front at such times rarely 
.construct any settled fabric of power. If, like 
Cromwell, they can stand with firm brain on the 
eminence they have won, like Cromwell they fail 
to transmit their power to their sons. I say, //"they 
can stand firmly. Samson could not. Gideon 
even could not (viii. 27). The work of these Judges 
was mainly limited to the special deliverance, by 
which they not only saved the family, tribe, or 
nation, but rebaptized, so to speak, the national 
unity in the name of the Lord. 

Thus they struggled on, a gasping, spasmodic life. 
When the Judges had done their work, men of an- 
other order appear. Samuel the seer, becomes the 
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first chief of all Israel since the days of Joshua, and 
prepares the way for David, and Solomon's glorious 
reign. The nation came forth from its fiery bap- 
tism, and then, and not till then, Jerusalem, glorious 
Jerusalem, was delivered into its hands. And now 
we shall be prepared to understand the most re- 
markable man who lived, and wrought deliverance 
for Israel through the whole of this stormy time, 
— a time presenting such an utter contrast to our 
staid, respectable, and prosperous estate, that we 
may be sure that it has some rich lessons to teach 
us, and some strong reinforcements of spiritual 
courage and energy to bring. 




XXIV. 
GIDEON AND THE THREE HUNDRED. 



** And the Lord said unto Gideon, By the three hundred men that 
lapped will I save you, and deliver the Midianites into thine hand ; 
and let all the other people go every man unto his place." — Judges 
vil 7. 

T^HE sketch of the era of the Judges in the 
-*- preceding sermon will have prepared us to 
consider the noblest enterprise which the book 
records. 

Forty years are said to have elapsed since the 
deliverance of Israel from the cruel oppression of 
Jabin and Sisera ; made famous by the most 
magnificent of triumphal hymns. For one gene- 
ration the influence of that deliverance lasted ; 
then the old evil broke out afresh (vi. i — 10). These 
Midianites were the travelling merchants of those 
times. The referenced to their possessions in viii. 
21, 26, reveal the profitable trade which they 
carried on. The affliction was hardly national. 
It touched chiefly the tribes on the Midianitish 
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border. Gideon gathered first his own family only 
(vi. 34), then (verse 35) the northern tribes only, 
for the deliverance of the land. For seven years 
the bondage was continued,* and was singularly 
bitter (vi. 2, 3). I suppose it would find a precise 
parallel in the picture which Asser draws of our 
old English forefathers when the Danish Sea rovers 
harried the land. The misery did its work, as 
misery mostly does. Why will we challenge the 
Lord to crush us into submission or to weary us 
into patience, when He is ever seeking to lead 
us lovingly in His way } Then they cried unto the 
Lord, and the Lord prepared to save. There was 
no room in such a time for a man like Samuel. 
A bold, prompt, powerful man was wanted, of 
dauntless courage and pitiless purpose. And it 
was to be a work of faith — in truth, a second 
Exodus. It was to be ''a little one against a 
thousand^ Where was the man who could stand 
alone against a host with God } 

God's eye was on him. He was there, threshing 
his bit of corn by stealth by. the wine press, — 
brooding in bitter anguish and shame on the 
bondage of his people, God's anointed nation, 
the seed of Abraham, His friend. And the angel 
of the Lord appeared to him, and said unto him, 
" The Lord is zvitk thee, thou mighty man ofvalourl* 
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I. Let US study this man to whom the angel 
came. The record in verse 13 reveals his heart. 
His thoughts had been busy with God before God 
came to him. He was a man who meditated much 
on the promises, and the histories of God's grace 
and love. The Lord ever comes to those whose 
hearts are watching for Him. So came the infant 
Jesus to Simeon and Anna in the temple; so 
came the Christ to Nathaniel when he came forth 
from his midday prayer. So to this lonely, 
tearful watcher the commission came, " Go in this 
thy mighty and thou shalt save Israel; have not I 
sent thee V The first flash of thought revealed the 
weakness of the arm of flesh on which such issues 
were depending (verse 15). Who is sufficient for 
these things } was the cry wrung from the anguish 
of his soul. Then the Lord, the Angel of the 
Covenant, was revealed. He spake as to Moses 
by fire, and the fire kindled in His brave servant's 
heart. 

Gideon began his work at once where it is 
hardest, among his own people and in his father's 
house (verses 25 — 32). Having taken the first step, 
having conquered the chief difficulty, his work lay 
plain and clear before him. Like most bold acts 
for God, it was thoroughly successful. How chary 
we are of trying them ! How we halt, and grope, 
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and feel our way ! But none have ever lost their 
foothold who have trod the rock of the will of 
God. His bold act, I say, was entirely successful ; 
it rang like a trumpet-call through Israel. The 
hosts gathered on both sides round Gideon, who 
stood forth manifestly as the central figure in that 
great battle of the Lord (vi. 34 — vii. i). But this 
was to be a Divine victory. The Lord's hand was 
to be made bare. The thirty-two thousand men 
were an arm too gross and strong in flesh for such a 
work as this. So for the severance of the little band 
— ^the dewy fleece saturated with Divine strength 
and life while all around was bare and dry — by 
whom the victory should be won, and the vast 
host destroyed, we have instituted the remarkable 
tesrt to the study of which we will now proceed. 

II. The three hundred. '^ And the Lord said 
unto Gideon^ The people that are with thee are too 
many for me to give the Midianites into their hands ^ 
lest Israel vaunt themselves against me^ saying, Mine 
own hand hath saved me. Now tlurefore go to, 
proclaim in the ears of the people, sayings Whosoever 
is fearful and afraid, let him return, and depart 
early from Mount Gilead : and there returned of the 
people twenty and two thousand. And the Lord said 
unto Gideon, The people are yet too many ; bring them 
down mtto the water, and I will try them for thee 
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there ; and it shall be, that of whom I say unto thee^ 
This shall go with thee, the same shall go with thee^ 
and of whomsoever I say unto thee. This shall not go 
with thee, the same shall not go. So lu brought 
down the people unto the water: and the Lord said 
unto Gideon, Every one that lappeth of the water 
with his tongue, as a dog lappeth, him shall thou set 
by himself ; likewise every one that boweth down upon 
his knees to drink. And the number of them that 
lapped, putting their hand to their mouth, were three 
4 * hundred men ; but all the rest of the people bowed 

down upon their knees to drink water. And the 
Lord said unto Gideon, By the three hundred "tnen 
that lapped will I save you, and deliver the Midian- 
ites into thine hand : and let all the other people go 
every man unto his place!' (Judges vii. 2 — 7.) To 
understand this we must remember that the victory- 
was to be a victory of faith. The battle was to 
be won against overwhelming numbers. The Lord 
needed men who would be firm as a bow of steel in 
His hand. And how did He find them } Not by- 
asking for volunteers and listening to protestations, 
but by watching them in the quiet and common 
actions of life. He needed men in whom spirit 
should be dominant, who could hold the flesh in 
habitual and iron control. No great deed was ever 
doTiQ by men of self-indulgent, luxurious mood. 



\ 
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Spirit must be supreme in every great soldier and 
workman of the Lord. It may fret and wear out 
the sheath that enfolds it ; it may weary and break 
the pinions that bear it on its imperious way. But 
stoop it cannot to waUow in carnal satisfactions. It 
sips the stream by the way to recruit its energies; 
but its devotion it reserves for duty ; its knee is 
for God alone. This is what the Lord was testing 
when He led the army to the margin of the water, 
and watched the weary, thirsty host as it passed 
on. Faint with their long march, the great body 
of them flung themselves on the ground, forgetful 
alike of toil, pain, and glorious enterprise, in the 
cool draught which for the moment was exquisite 
delight. Three hundred men stood up above the 
prostrate throng. They stooped for a moment and 
lapped the few needful drops from the hollow of the 
hand, and then stood prompt to pursue their way. 
The eye of God marked them. " Set those men 
apart ; they are my soldiers : let the rest go home 
and finish their draught at leisure ; these three 
hundred are strong enough for the stress of the 
battle, and great enough to wear the honours of 
the victory." And nobly they justified the trust. 
^^ Faint y yet pursuing,' was said of them when 
the battle was over. Such soldiers can never 
fail. 
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III. The lessons of the narrative, which may help 
us in the conduct of our lives. 

I. It is the small matters which reveal us, the 
slight occasions. It is easy to catch the excitement 
of battle. Watch the combatant home, see him 
ungird, mark what his soul turns to when it is free 
to do its liking, and you see the man ; that which 
is making the man of the future, the man of 
eternity. Many brilliant, genial, admirable men in 
society, are just dolts and brutes at home. Many 
shining Christians before the world, the Hebrews 
of the Hebrews, are lazy, hard, or tyrannous in the 
home circle ; and so it constantly happens that the 
children of the world's eminent saints get an early 
disgust at piety, and go to wreck. Think not that 
the Lord is cheated by the world's bravos. He 
leaves the world, religious or profane, to judge you 
when you are got up for its inspection. He follows 
you home, in your most familiar moods, your most 
simple and necessary actions, your frank and free 
communications, and He sees there the man, as all 
beings, angels, men, devils, will see him one day, 
when the veils are lifted, and the inner realities of 
life and character appear. 

2. There is one watching us when we are most 
unconscious, drawing silently auguries of character, 
and forecasting destiny. Bitterly the ten thousand 
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declaimed, I dare say, about being taken at un- 
awares, tried without notice, dismissed without 
appeal. It is ever thus. Our conduct in the 
trivial affairs settles before God our fitness for 
the great ones. Take care of the pence and the 
pounds will take care of themselves, is a niaxim of 
the widest moral application. Frame firm habits 
by daily constant efforts, and they will develop 
into permanent forms of action, which will bear 
you nobly through all the great occasions of your 
life. The Lord proves faculty in His test-house, 
the daily occasions of life, and hangs it up if found 
true in His armoury for higher use. Hence the 
leisure hour, young friends, is so precious ; it tells 
so mightily on the life and destiny of the man. 
The soul ungirds itself then, and lets its bent 
appear. Teach it to love in the quiet hours the 
things that make for its health, its growth, its life, 
and leave the work hours .to their care. As the 
man is in silent, secluded moments, God finds him 
in all the great crises of his history. In this sense, 
too, " There is nothing covered that shall not be re- 
vealedy nor hid that shall not be known^ 

3. Keep your knee for God alone. The men 
bent the knee to sensual good. That was their 
fatal weakness in God's sight. The body is an 
instrument, and not an end. ** They Vtve^V ^"^^ 
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Edward to a knight before Bannockburn. " Yes, 
sire, they kneel, but it is to heaven ; not a man 
there who has not made up his mind to victory 
or death." Such soldiers strike with the force and 
win with the certainty of Fate. Kneel to God, 
and it will cure you of all other kneeling. See 
His face each day before you look on the world's, 
and its frowns will not scare you nor its smiles 
allure. There will be a king-like port about you 
as in Gideon's brethren (viii. 15 — 19); and the 
sensual world, the fleshly pleasures, which drown 
such multitudes in destruction and perdition, will 
recognize their master, and crouch humbly at your 
feet 




XXV. 

THE SWORD OF THE KINGDOM OF 

HEAVEN. 



*' A man's foes shall be they of his own household." 

Matt. x. 36. 

/^"^AN there be a more striking proof of the 
^^ terribly searching character of the Gospel 
than these words convey.^ It came to destroy 
strife and to establish a universal brotherhood ; it 
b^an by kindling fiercer discords than it cured. 
It came to hallow and beautify all the natural 
relations of men in homes, societies, and States ; 
it began by rending society as it seemed in frag- 
ments, " turning the world upside-down," and 
calling men into a new society, which watched 
calmly, nay even joyfully, the ancient order of 
society go to wreck. It began to break up, and 
finally did break up, the great Roman Empire, the 
grandest unity up to that time on the earth. It 
was the new wine of the Gospel which strained tl^a. 
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old and withered bottles of the Empire to burst- 
ing; the barbarians, when they broke in, found 
the work already half accomplished to their hands. 
It laid what seemed to be a desolating hand on the 
most dear and sacred of all human institutions ; 
even the home-life, its searching, purging spirit 
did not spare (verses 34 — 36). And the meaning of 
this is that the Gospel is a purifying spirit, whose 
mission is to individual human hearts, and through 
them alone to homes, societies, and States. But in 
this searching stage there is something almost 
terrible in the spirit of the Gospel of Peace. (Heb. 
iv. 12, 13 ; Lukexii. 49 — 53.) 

I. Let us first consider the twofold aspect of 
the problem which Christianity undertook to solve, 
the dual character of its work. 

It had both to take to pieces and to reconstruct 
society, and this is the true key to much that is 
most perplexing in its history. It could not in the 
first age deal with any of the institutions of society 
as capable of being so remodelled as to fulfil its 
idea. It could not by a simple reformation con- 
vert the pagan empire into a kingdom of heaven, 
nor a pagan home into a household of faith. But 
one means existed for the acconiplishment of that 
purpose, — the spiritual renewing of the individual 
elements of which the households and the States 
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were composed. The condition of that renewing 
was a personal faith in Christ. And faith trans- 
formed the man ; he passed under a higher 
government, and became subject to a new and 
absolute Lord. You see what a discomposing, 
dissolving force was here at work. In rare in- 
stances a household might be converted as a house- 
hold (Lydia, Cornelius) ; but in the nature of 
things it could not be expected to happen in a 
State. One by one the human units would be 
sought out, separated, and renewed. And the 
strain on the bonds which had held society together 
would be tremendous. The man would find him- 
self under new and holy constraints, which all 
around thought unholy ; opposed to friends, com- 
rades, and all that he had been wont to regard 
as the most sacred duties of life. Those who have 
looked at all into the inner life of the first Chris- 
tian ages know well how terrible was the rending 
of bonds which the love of Christ compelled. 
And who can measure the sadness with which the 
Master said, " / am not come to send pecLcey but a 
sword'* He only knew how deeply it would cut, 
how sharply it would wound. 

Nor was there any real way out of the difficulty 
by the path which the ascetics opened, and bravely 
trod till it led them out into the tvigjat. "Sot >0w^ 
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Gospel came equally to save society ; the man first, 
and society through him. The monks saw clearly 
enough the separating commandment. " Let us 
accept the separation," they said ; " let us go out 
to live in the wilderness, and watch from our desert 
refuge the fire from God consurne these godless 
homes and godless States from the earth." But 
this was precisely what Christ did not bid them 
do ; and the fire from heaven was kept not for 
human homes or human societies, but for human 
sins. The experiment of monasticism had no 
blessing on it ; the mind of Christ was not in it. 
His aim in separating men was to send them back 
to purify and to bless society. He came to hallow 
all the domestic, social, and civil relations of men. 
He made them more capable of home-life and 
State-life, by making them capable of Church-life. 
He would have them remain in the world and re- 
build it, restore its broken order, repair its dese- 
crated temples, recultivate its wasted fields, and 
renew the whole framework of society. In doing 
it, they had to live the life, and many of them to 
die the death, of martyrs. But they were to set 
themselves against the world, not in hatred, that is 
easy work, but in love ; not to curse it, but to con- 
vert, heal, and save. And this the world could not 
i//2derstand. The most popular, the most univer- 
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sally believed charge against the Christians was 
that they were haters of the human race. The 
men who loved the world well enough to die for it, 
who were dying for it, were branded and persecuted 
as its morose and malignant enemies. And so be- 
cause of their unworldly spirit, the saviours of 
society in all ages, like the Lord, have had to go 
cross-bearing and crowned with thorns, — thorns 
which will bloom into laurels under the trans- 
figuring touch of death in the sunlight of the celes- 
tial world. 

Expect no other experience in your ministry, 
if it be deep, true, and Christlike, probing to the 
depth the wounds of society. Men expect to be ' 
helped and blessed in their own way ; their prophet, 1 
their Messiah, is the man who can fulfil their • 
dreams. And the man who seeks to wean them \ 
from their own way to God's, must be a troubler of 
their peace, an element of distress and disturbance, 
until the principle of the higher order reveals its 
power to renew and to restore. The wonderful 
passage in Luke iv. 16 — 32, recording the opening of 
our Lord's ministry at Nazareth, is the key to much 
Christian history. Many true, beautiful, helpful 
words He might have said there among his own 
people which would have filled them with wonder 
and delight, and secured the joyful recognition of 
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His claims. But it was God's claim that He came 
to ur^e on them ; to turn their hearts from their 
day-dreams of Messiah's kingdom to the kingdom 
whose s)mibol was the Cross. And the Cross 
offended them ; it is the standing offence of the 
Kingdom of Heaven among men. These Galileans 
could not bear it. The Messiah of the Crown they 
were eager to welcome ; but this Messiah of the 
Cross ! stone Him, and clear Him out of our path ! 
And we speak of no far-off times. Were Christ 
in our midst this day, it would he the same. We 
think we should gladly listen, swiftly and fully 
obey. Alas ! His words would seem as intolerable 
to us as they did to His Jewish kinsmen. A few, 
" of the truth " (would you and I be among them), 
would hear Him. The mass would close on Him 
and cast Him out. So the Lord's foes should be 
those of His own household still. But, 

II. The matter does not end here. This casting 
Him out is but the beginning of an experience, 
which on a lat^e scale and at the end of a long day 
crowns Him King of men, and gives into His hand 
the sceptre of the world. 

The root fact of our nature is that man cannot 
live without Christ. Depart from us, leave us 
alone, men cry ; and then suffer and moan till He 
returns, *' Who willshow us any good ?" is in the 
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end the cry of all pagan societies and all worldly- 
hearts. And it really means, O Christ help us ! 
The unrest of a Christless soul, a Christless nation, 
a Christless world, is really the beginning of a 
vital process, which in its first stages is always a 
travail. The Lord is not afraid of the storm of 
strife and frenzy which He stirs in the world. We 
think that these are death pains ; He knows that 
they are birth pains, through which the glorious 
golden future is being bom. 

I do not speak of the domestic strife and sorrow 
of which in all ages Christianity has been the 
parent (verse 35). There is less of it now than there 
once was. I doubt if we have fervour enough, fire 
enough, to kindle it. The field of strife seems to 
have transferred itself to the nation and the 
world. It is a startling, staggering fact, that the 
most tremendous wars which have shaken the world 
have been the internal struggles of Christian 
nations, and notably the conflicts in which the 
banner of the Prince of Peace has been carried in 
the van. " Go to,*' men say, " your Christianity is 
a dream ; the Prince of Peace has failed to make 
peace, the Saviour has failed to save society." 
And we answer, The Lord foresaw and foretold 
it all. " / am not come to send peace on earthy but a 
sword'' And these constant sorrowful failures of 
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man's wrath and self-will to work out salvation for 
himself and for society, are part of the method by 
which God is seeking to draw man to Himself. He 
might have established His kingdom in visible 
splendour, appointed to every man his place and 
function, and made on earth some visible image of 
the order which reigns in heaven. But His method 
was quite other than this. He bore witness to the 
truth, and left it with men to apply and to de- 
velop at their will; not unhelped, not unguided, 
but uncompelled. And men will try their own 
way before they humbly settle to His. They will 
make their own Messiah's kingdom before they 
accept the Lord's. And this tremendous discord 
and convulsion in hearts, in homes, in States, which 
marks Christian society, and will mark it for ages 
yet, is part of the far-reaching method by which 
the Lord is wearying man of his idols, and wean- 
ing him from his vain and sensual dreams. " O 
Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself, but I am thy 
Saviour y^ is the witness which His word is ever 
bearing, as it is expressed in Scripture. The same 
vgice is ever repeating the sentence, in the sorrows, 
the anguish of nations, and in the chronic misery 
of all self-willed sensual hearts. 
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XXVI. 
YE DO SHEW THE LORD'S DEATH. 



" For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew 
the Lord's death till He come."— I CoR. xi. 26. 

IT is a very wonderful fact, very startling at 
first sight to those who have not steadily con- 
sidered it, that the chief ordinance of Christianity is 
the commemoration and proclamation of a death. 
Festivals of the Nativity, of the Resurrection, of 
the Ascension, however beautiful may be their 
meaning and benign their influence, are at any rate 
not of Divine institution. The feast which Christ 
instituted is the proclamation to all ages of His 
Death. Most surely our Lord must have intended 
to indicate thereby that feature of His work which 
He conceived to be in most vital relation to the ac- 
complishment of His great hope for man. Peace^ 
joy, hope, these are the Lord's legacies. And with 
them He left this memorial and proclamation of 
His death. That death then rather than the life^ 
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the life as looking on to the death and to all that 
was to spring from it, and the death as the most 
fruitful act and the most powerful instrument of 
His love, must be the chief fountain of this peace, 
joy, and hope for mankind. 

And I think that this disposes absolutely of the 
idea, that His death was but the martyr-crown to 
the living testimony to the truth and to God which 
His life had borne. At the most solemn moment 
of His history, of earth's history, and we may well 
take in the horizon of a yet wider world. He fixed 
on His death as the great foundation of His work 
for us ; and He bids us so regard it, " Lest we 
trample under foot the Son of God, and count the 
blood of t/te covenant wherewith He was sanctified 
an unholy thing'' The truth is that the risen man, 
the Lord Christ, as He became through death and 
resurrection, is the perfect image of what a man is 
in the idea of God. 

The pictures of^ Isaiah, which the gospels but 
paint forth at large, are pictures of the God-man in 
His humiliation and suffering; suffering through 
loving, sympathizing, redeeming contact with man's 
condition as a sinner, — a condition which is not 
essential, is not eternal, which He came by a brief 
sharp agony to put away. His dying was the un- 
veiling of that image which sorrow had shrouded ; 
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it was the birth of the God-man into that world of 
glory for which He was truly bom, and wherein 
alone He can fully manifest His life. It was the 
image of our transfiguration. It was the "Death 
of death and hell's destruction." It was the lifting 
of the curtain which bounded within the narrow 
horizon of sense the vastness of eternity. It was 
the birth of the humanity of which He was the 
representative and the Head, into that sphere of 
being in which the sons of God shall be manifested 
at last in glory. It was not death, but life, life 
eternal, in you, in me, if we believe, that He took 
with Him into that dark tomb ; and therefore He 
established in His Church that mute memorial 
of His death, and said to His disciples, " As often 
as ye eat this breads and drink this cupy ye do shew 
the Lord's death till He come!' 

If this be true, if the Lord's death be the most 
luminous, the most blessed, the most quickening 
act of His life, truly and most deeply a birth into 
the eternal sphere, it casts much beautiful light 
upon our life, and our death ; and it reveals great 
depth of meaning in such words as those of St. 
Paul, ^^ For ye are dead, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God, When Christ who is our life shall 
appear y then shall ye also appear with Him in 
glory!' (Col. iii. i — 11; Rom. vi. i — 14; Gal. 
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iL 19 — 21, V. 24, VI. 14; 2 Cor. iv. 8 — 11 ; i Cor. 
XV. 31.) 

I have put together these various testimonies to 
the truth that through Christ this life becomes as 
it were a daily dying, and that the world, which is 
the tomb of the fleshly, is the womb of the spiritual 
life. That life is renewed day by day as the outer 
man decayeth, and is bom into its native sphere, 
its vital air, its quickening sunlight, when this outer 
tabernacle falls into ruin and re-seeks its congenial 
dust. It is the one secret of a true and blessed 
peace in this world, to accept this truth heartily. 
No man rests on the true rock until he has entered 
into this counsel of God about life ; has learnt that 
it is not a being, but a becoming ; a theatre for the 
development, in the midst of the decay of the 
natural substance which enfolds and cherishes it, of 
that germ of the life eternal which is planted by 
Christ in believing human hearts. 

Nothing is final here, nothing is satisfying ; no- 
thing is intended to be final or satisfying by the 
Lord. God has left the touch of imperfection 
manifestly on every thing around us, and He has 
left a nerve surface keenly sensitive to pain within 
us, that we may learn that every thing on earth is 
to be estimated, not as it bears on the interests or 
apparent interests of the moment, but as it is 
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related to spiritual and therefore eternal results. 
The growth of a germ, be it human, animal, or 
v^etable, is always in darkness and pain. The 
seed is sown in the decaying autumn, the winter is 
let loose to beat on it with its storms, nip it with 
its frosts, drench it with its floods, and bury it 
beneath its pall of snows. And all this is set 
round us as an image, an image in clay of our 
earthly life. Nature is everywhere set to the key 
of man. As man is, so is his world. Our whole 
life, looked at in its broadest aspect, is a bearing of 
the darkness and deadness of the winter, living 
under it, enduring through it, with the hope, the 
certainty, of the eternal spring. 

To treat this earth as a home, and life as com- 
plete, is to carry on a hopeless battle against God, 
as many a wreck shattered against the rocks, and 
many a homeless wanderer moaning through the 
night, declare. But how common is it, how con- 
stant ! There is not one of us whose heart does 
not bear at this moment the scars of wounds which 
are the memorials of fierce struggles against the 
will of God. Happy if there be not some gaping 
wound from which the life-blood still is welling, or 
but half-staunched by timely penitence and prayer ! 

The man who knew most deeply God's counsel 
about life, whose human life grew tlcivex^^-axA^x^ 
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more pregnant with a glorious hope as the earthly- 
element dropped peacemeal into the tomb — for 
the flesh is dying daily — made this his aspiration 
and his prayer, " That I may know Him^ and the 
power of His resurrection^ and the fellowship of His 
sufferings^ being conformed to His death, " Do 
we any of us believe this? Do we any of us handle 
our pleasures and our treasures, our friends, our 
comrades, our honours, our gold, as if the one 
reality on earth were the spiritual ; as if all things 
which the carnal heart holds dear were worth- 
less as dross except as instruments of educa- 
tion, except as they can be made to minister 
to us spiritual progress and realize for us eternal 
results ? None of us, surely ; none of us. Paul 
did it in his day, but where is the man who is 
doing it in ours ? I cannot tell. Yet there are more 
of them than we dream of. God knows His loyal 
ones, who have not bent, who will not bend, their 
knee to Baal ; He knows them, and will produce 
them in His own good time. 

But what is the use of such lofty ideals } some 
one says impatiently. They take away all stimulus 
to that intense activity which the business of life 
demands in these days. Who will care for it, if he 
is not to luxuriate in the pleasure or delight him- 
selfin the honour and power which it yields } 
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I do not know who will pursue it under these 
high conditions. I do not know how many will 
throw all the earnestness of their hearts into their 
vocation, because it is their vocation, minded to 
use all the results which may spring from it 
solemnly as God's trustees. I am quite sure that 
if I were in that position in which I had to try 
it, I should fail. I hope that in failing I should 
pray to God to [help me to try again, and again, 
and again, as I pray God to help you ; and jthat 
IS the use of these high ideals. These failures 
to the eye of sense seem to leave the life a wreck. 
To the eye of the spirit they are, it may be, birth 
pangs ; they leave the soul sadder, but wiser and 
richer, and they give it a fresh impetus and a 
higher standing-ground for its next attempt to live 
out the will of God. 

And a Christian teacher may answer the world's 
wonder, as to the kind of motive which the Christian 
idea of life can supply to the man who has to do 
business at the pace and under the pressure of the 
times, by a responsive wonder, as to what motive 
the worldly principle can supply. A man gets 
enough at last, I suppose, of fine eating, fine houses, 
carriages, gilding, fawning, and the rest — enough to 
nauseation. No lives in this universe, I imagine, 
so drearily cheerless as those which have been suc- 
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cessful in the sole pursuit of gold ; no future so 
blank as theirs; no eternity so dread. Look round 
on your supremely successful men. Estimate the 
number of rays of pure joy that shine upon their 
hearts and break the dreary gloom of their lives ; 
and compare them with the man whose life is one 
deep-voiced hymn of triumph, " / thank my God, 
through Jesus Christ my Lord** because I have 
learnt from Him, through His death, to call that 
life, and that only, which is eternal. 

How IS IT THAT WE DO NOT UNDERSTAND > 




XXVII. 
DEAD WITH CHRIST. 



" Dead with Christ." — Col. ii. 20. 

'^ I ^HE one chief thing which the Lord had to 
-*- accomplish upon earth was a death. That 
death He would have held in perpetual remem- 
brance in His Church. The great thing which a 
Christian has to learn is to die daily. How to die 
is, as we have seen, the great lesson for those whose 
'' life is hid with Christ in God.'' But I feel that 
it is exceedingly easy to misunderstand the true 
bearing of the apostolic example and the apostolic 
words. We may easily appear to countenance 
that slavish occupation of the mind with the mere 
circumstance of death and experience of dying, 
which is the source of so much of that sickliness 
of soul which enfeebles the Church in our times. 
When I say " learn how to die," I am not thinking 
of the shrinking flesh which has to be mastered ; 
that is a simple matter. Nor do I ref^t tc^ ^i\& 
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dread meeting with the realities of the eternal 
state to which the angel of death ushers us. The 
man who meets these dread realities daily, and 
makes them his familiars, can see the pressure of 
their forms through the veil of death with great 
serenity; as did even a great heathen sage or saint, 
who was so sure that the laws and the facts behind 
the veil were the sisters of those by the light of 
which he had striven to guide himself here, that he 
had no dread of meeting them yonder, but yearned 
to embrace them through death. 

I mean by learuing how to die, learning how to 
lay up treasure which we may carry with us through 
death, to enrich the life which we shall live in the 
sphere beyond. I regard the incessant harping on 
the solemnity of death as essentially slavish ; as 
partaking in some sort of that fear of death by 
which the men of the old world " were all their life- 
time subject to bondage'' Life is the solemn thing, 
the realities of each moment. The man who re- 
gards it thus, has stripped death of all its tqrror, 
and has purged all its pain away, " Ye are dfead," 
because all the vital relations of your being are not 
with the world as it lives, or looks like life, around 
you, but with a world which its horizon hides ; or 
rather which its shell of sense buries deep within. 
Imagine the life of a man whose whole interest is 
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absolutely in the things of this present world, a 
Pilate, a Felix, a Demas ; to whom all the motives 
and influences which appeal to man as a spiritual 
being, a child of God, a citizen of the heavenly- 
kingdom, seem to belong to the world of madness 
or of dreams. You are dead to that man's life ; 
your life is dead to him. You have nothing to 
show to him which looks lifelike in your motives, 
your joys, your hopes. He has nothing which you 
call life to show to you. He lives for that to which 
you have died, and are daily by strenuous effort 
dying anew. He lives for that which you see to be 
dying in him and around him : nay, not dying only, 
rotting. Faugh ! it smells of the charnel-house to 
the soul fresh from the heavenly visions and the 
breath of the celestial air. And as it rots, it rots 
the soul that loves it ; " the worm t}iat dieth not " is 
already rioting within ; the death which is eternal 
has set there its awful seal. 

Ye are dead, as the Lord was dead, to that 
which sin has made of His world. Appetite, am- 
bition, love of gold, lust of power ; He was simply 
dead to it all, as a child is dead to sensual pollu- 
tion, rather than as an organ may be dead to the 
sights and the sounds of life. (Mattiv. i — 12.) And 
what was He alive to.? (John iv. 31—35.) ^* My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent xm,^ and to 
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finish His work!' " Ye are dead!' (Rom. vi. 3, 
II — 13.) But which of us can say it ? It is too 
absolute; it can be fully true only of the Lord. 
The process which in Him was complete in life, 
in us is completed only by death. Life is a be- 
coming. The germ grows by slow stages, the in- 
fant takes by small degrees the form and likeness 
of a man. Therefore I say, life is a learning to 
die; not to gasp the last gasp with dignity, — a 
pagan can do that, — ^but to die daily. The last 
death-pang of the mortal will be the last birth - 
pain of the immortal ; out of the womb of death 
the eternal life is bom. 

Our Lord gives no hint that man can be a being 
of two homes, very happy here, very full of the good 
of this world, and very satisfied with it, while very 
ready at the same time to find a home in the world 
to come. The Lord's life seems to say the very 
opposite of all this. He might have re-established 
Eden, and said, There, I undo the devil's work, I 
reverse the sentence, I reopen the gate; enter in 
and revel in beauty, plenty, and joy. This is a 
possible view of the Lord's work for man. He 
came to make the miserable happy ; it seems as 
though it might have been done thus at once. 
How different His word, His work. (Luke ix. 18 
— 3^ ! John xvi. i — ^4, 20 — 22, xiv. 27.) And what 
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does this doctrine mean ? It means that the 
blessed life for man lies beyond death. Here it is 
a learning to be blessed. The gate once barred by 
sin behind him, can never be reopened to man's 
returning steps. ♦ Not backward to a lost Eden lies 
man's path, but onward to a more blessed and 
glorious heaven. And the way is the "following 
the Son of Man in the regeneration." Give up the 
world as a home, give up life as a scene of perfect 
satisfaction and joy. It cannot be. Take up thy 
cross ; make life a pilgrimage ; look on earth as a 
wilderness which has Elims and Pisgahs not a 
few, but many a weary waste of sand, and " Gird 
up the loins of your minds ^ be sober and hope to the 
end for the grace which is being brought unto you in 
the revelation of Jesus Christ!' This is the Chris- 
tian philosophy of life, wherein whoso walketh and 
worketh, not weary of patience, not shrinking from 
the cross, is thrice blessed, blessed with the blessed* 
ness of the Lord Jesus. 

And to such, death, what we call death, is not 
the cutting short but the completion of life ; the 
end of a process the unfolding of which has been 
the great object of every struggle, desire, and 
hope. If you have been learning the lesson how, 
not to die, but to be dead to the world, death 
cannot be much out of your thoughts, wot c^^ '-^ 
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bring much sadness to your hearts. It is the 
focus to which every line of your spiritual activity 
converges, and from which it radiates again in 
eternity. Death has its own attraction to the 
sufferer. There are moments when the rest of 
the grave woos us as if it were bliss. (Job iii. \^ — 
26.) This is very terrible, and it is the reverse of 
Christian. The Christian attitude before death 
is patient, joyful, hopeful expectation ; patient, 
because hopeful. There is no patience like the 
patience of hope, just as there is no labour like 
the labour of love. 

The Lord would have us simply live in a sphere 
which is above the shock of earth's perturbations. 
The man who lives a heavenly life on earth will be 
in no unseemly haste to get out of it. (Phil. i. 
20 — 25.) That is the Christian expectation of 
death. It is the half-developed, the half-expe- 
rienced, who would pluck half-ripe the fruit of 
immortality. To the complete Christian, death is 
only supremely welcome when the work of life is 
nobly done, and its rich fruit is treasured up on 
high. And that moment is known only to God. 
To depart untimely, before all is suffered, all is 
done, were as grievous as to be compelled to linger 
after the summons away. Let us be sure that life 
Is complete. Better a few years of even sharper 
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discipline, if we may be fitted for a more central 
and glorious sphere. " / have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course , I have kept the faiths 
When we can take that song upon our lips, it is 
time to go hence — to fall asleep in the arms of 
death, to awake in the bosom of the everlasting 
glory. 

Herein we see how entirely the Christian view of 
death is the reverse of the ascetic. The ascetic 
would hurry the advent of the deliverer ; the 
Christian awaits it, convinced that death can deliver 
only those who are full-grown into the life of 
heaven. And then, what we know not now, we 
shall know hereafter. We shall review the way ; 
the stations where we wept most bitterly we shall 
hallow with the fondest reminiscence. The field 
where we were stricken most deeply we shall recall 
with the loftiest exultation. The gravestones which 
we set up by our dead, or by the tomb of our 
dearest hopes, memory will crown with the fairest 
chaplets ; and from the ground where we flung 
ourselves in fierce despair, which we drenched with 
the blood-sweat of brain and heart, we shall pluck 
the fairest flowers to entwine in our crowns. 

What strange amazement will one day fill us 
when we review the pilgrimage, and see how mad 
we were to gather the poison berries of eartK^ ^.xssi 
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to fling the seeds of light, which God hid under the 
shade of our sorrows, away. God help us to be 
wise with a little of this wisdom now ; to call the 
living in pleasure death; the dying to pleasure 
life ; to call the rich in this world the beggars, the 
cross-bearers the kings. 

The day comes when their kingship shall be pro- 
claimed on high. This earth is left to dissolution. 
A new heaven and a new earth the Lord must 
create for the manifestation of His sons, the en- 
thronement of His kings. The glorified God-man- 
hood is the foundation and the comer-stone of it — 
He ^^who was deady and is alive again, and who liveth 
for evermorer As this earth is set to the key-note 
of our humiliation and of His humiliation, so the 
new earth shall be set to the key-note of His glory 
and of ours. For we believe — and this is the 
patience of the saints — ^that if we suffer with Him, 
we shall reign with Him ; if we die with Him, we 
shall live with Him ; if we bear the cross, we shall 
wear the crown ; if we taste His agony, we shall 
share His blessedness, in that great day of the 
restitution of all things — the day of the mani- 
festation of the sons of God. 



XXVIII. 
THE LORD MY BANNER. 



" The Lord my banner." — Exodus xvii. 15. 

THE battle with Amalek was the first serious 
danger of the pilgrim people. Pharaoh's host 
was never formidable. Israel had but to ^^ stand 
stilly and see the salvation of God!* The burning 
pillar between them and Egypt meant that the 
Lord took the whole charge of the pursuing foe. 
(Ex. xix., XX.) They journeyed some stages un- 
molested. The oasis of Paran was then rich and 
luxuriant, the home of a considerable people, and 
of a high nomad civilisation. It was occupied by 
Amalek, the advanced guard of the children of the 
desert, who sought to take advantage of their un- 
disciplined and helpless condition, and to strangle 
the enterprise, which the desert tribes greatly 
dreaded, in its birth. Then, as ever, their first foes 
were of their own household. In face of oppo- 
sitions which are of all the most painful and diffi.- 
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cult, most earnest men, at the very outset of their 
career, have to force their way. 

The Lord fought for them against Pharaoh ; 
they must fight with Him against Amalek. The 
sword of the Lord and of Israel must be baptized 
in the blood of that first conflict which awaited 
them as soon as they had stepped fairly forth on 
their desert path. The grand act of deliverance 
was wrought for them. They had but to stand 
still and behold it. The great act of deliverance, 
in a deeper sense, is wrought for us all. " BeJiold 
the Lamb of God, who taketh away tlie sin of the 
worlds But the minor acts of the drama of de- 
liverance, in its successive stages, call for strenuous 
struggle. The salvation is wrought for us ; but we 
have to work, to fight, to press on, to travel all the 
length of the desert road, in order to make our 
calling and election sure. There are hands up 
there uplifted for us which are hidden from our 
sight, on which the issues of the battle are hanging ; 
but as for us in the lower sphere, in the midst of 
the dust and the din of the conflict, we must " quit 
us like men, and fights We shall know better, 
when the battle is won, who it is who has saved us, 
and to whom belongs the glory of the victory ; the 
joy is with us, and for ever. 

X This was their first battle, and God made it 
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to them the revelation of the mystery of all 
battles — the unseen spiritual things on which de- 
pend the final issues of all struggles, and the pro- 
gress of the world. 

I. The main purpose of Israel's history is this 
revelation of the unseen influences which mould 
the character and guide the progress of all peoples, 
or minister to their decay and death. Israel is 
the typical nation, and the inner history of its life 
is written for us in the Divine Word. It is not 
that God was doing there something essentially 
different from what He was doing elsewhere. 
Cyrus was His shepherd, as well as Nehemiah. 
The habitations of all nations were appointed, as 
Canaan was appointed to the Jews. The Anglo- 
Saxons were brought here by a Divine hand as 
methodically as Israel was guided through the 
desert But in the case of the sacred people the 
veil was lifted and the Divine hand laid bare. The 
bees work there in a glass hive, and we can see all 
the interior spiritual processes of the national life. 

And what is the revelation } 

i. The first apparent condition of success was 
the courage and skill of the commander and of the 
troops. There was a levy of the picked men of 
the army ; a young, daring, and able soldier was 
at their head ; a man chosen for his military skilly 
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who might be expected to bring all the nerve, 
conduct, and endurance needed, to bear upon the 
work. God does not win victories for dolts and 
laggards. The successes of life are to the capable, 
the brave, the enduring ; but — and here is the great 
lesson of Rephidim — it is to capacity, courage, and 
energy married to, and not divorced from, the fear 
and the love of God. 

ii. There was a second and higher condition. 
Joshua fought while Moses was praying, and while 
he knew that Moses was praying. The people 
had a conscious hold on the strength of the arm 
of God. It was a wonderful revelation to them. 
Those aged arms uplifted, besieging heaven's gate 
with prayers, swept the resistless tide of battle 
upon Amalek ; when they dropped in weariness, 
the tide surged back again, and threatened in turn 
to bear Israel from the field. They learned that 
the final force was up there on the mountain ; and 
they saw that through all their battle-fields the 
secret of success would be holy hands uplifted to 
God. Again and again they proved it ; again and 
again they discovered in bitterness of soul what 
it was to be bereft of it. A little band could with- 
stand an empire when the intercessor's hands were 
outspread over their array. The whole nation was 
hunted before a handful, when they forgot the 
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Lord their banner, and went forth in their own 
might to win their victories. 

2. I may be fairly asked if I mean to say that 
in all battles the victory is with those who can not 
only fight but pray. The answer is that it is only 
on a very large scale that we can trace the ways of 
God. It is a broad fact in history that the nations 
in which the strongest and noblest moral life is 
developed, do get the preponderating influence in 
the history of the world. But it is impossible with 
our knowledge to trace the principle in detail. Yet 
we may say that in any conflict the best reinforce- 
ment, that which stands a man in best stead and 
raises the surest hope of victory, is the assurance that 
God is on his side. The best of all is, every where, 
and every when, God is with is. We sometimes 
quote the celebrated saying of Cromwell, "Trust 
in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry," 
with a kind of sneer ; as if he meant, Take care 
of the powder, whatever becomes of your faith. 
He meant the exhortation to faith profoundly. We 
little comprehend what tears and prayers attended 
from the first the fortunes of that great conflict, 
and helped to win those splendid victories. It is 
true of all our battles, yours and mine, in our 
daily walk ; if we want to fight with calm courage 
and constancy, and to be inspired by the sure hope 
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of victory, we must cry Jehovah Nissi ; and set 
up our banners in the name of the Lord. 

II. It is the revelation to us of the mystery of 
the great battle in which we are all combatants, — 
conscripts at any rate, whether willing combatants 
or no, — the battle of life. Jehovah Nissi must be 
our watchword, if we would not doom ourselves to 
go down before the foe. 

I. The Lord is our banner against self, that baser 
part of us which is ever ensnaring, enslaving, and 
dragging us down into the pit There is no effectual 
antagonist to the self in man, till he has found tlie 
Lord. The love of Christ is the only perfect 
redemption from carnal love. There is nothing so 
near to a man as this self, but Christ. But Christ is 
nearer — more near than himself, to man. Christ 
is the perfect image of a nobler, purer, immortal 
self; and Christ's attraction is supreme when the 
soul first opens to receive it ; the lower and baser 
gets killed by a higher love. He was a man who 

s 

had known the mad heat of all human passion 
who cried," Whom have I in heaven but TheeV Set 
up the name of Christ as your banner. Call Him- 
in to unloose the baser bonds, and draw you by the 
magnet of His attraction to the superior sphere. 
Say to temptation, The blood of my dying Saviour 
is between me and that sin, and I dare not trample 
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on it. Set Christ before you as the Infinite Eternal 
Lover. With that name on your banner, you will 
conquer all meaner and selfish loves. 

2. The Lord is our banner against the world, 
which is ever claiming our allegiance to its prin- 
ciples, and urging us to an eager pursuit of its 
ends. There is no true living above the world for 
any of us, but in the strength of Him who for us 
has overcome the world. *^ Be of good courage^ I 
have overcome tlie worldy' is our inscription on our 
banner, as we aim at a higher than a worldly life. 
Christ has lived the life we aim at A man among 
men, *^ botte of our boite^ and flesh of our flesh" He 
has lived in the world under the full pressure of 
our trials ; and yet He lived above the world, and 
ruled His life calmly, steadfastly, by the things not 
seen and eternal. And His life was beautiful and 
heavenly. It left a lustre on its track which is 
luminous still ; nay, it is the most luminous thing 
which heaven has lent us, and lights, as nothing 
else in the universe lights, or can light, man's path 
through the night. It unveils the world to which 
we belong, and where alone is our life. 

And something in man was swiftly responsive. 
There has been a great uplifting of man's hfe since 
He who overcame the world appeared. The world's 
spell was dissipated for those for whom life ^x\!i. 
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immortality were brought to light by His advent, 
and the harvest which lies beyond death was assured. 
We fight in the victorious army, since He who 
overcame the world claims us to share His battle 
against the evil, and assures to us the fellowship of 
His everlasting victory. 

3. The Lord is our banner against the devil, who 
is always quenching our joy by his malignant sug- 
gestions, and dragging us down to despair and 
death. God cares little for such an one as I am, we 
cry in our desponding moods. Or, Once He cared 
for me, but I have forfeited it. I am too faithless, 
thankless, graceless. He has given up striving 
for me or caring for me now ! Against these, and 
a thousand desponding suggestions, we set up the 
name of Christ as our banner — Christ, who cared, 
who cares, for me, for my brother, for mankind, 
with a love which the anguish of Calvary alone 
can measure. Sooner will I give up life than the 
faith which that mighty love has kindled and 
inspires. No ! God is with us, and will be with us 
to the end. The devil only is against us ; the 
Almighty Lord is on our side. The arm of His 
strength shall hold us unharmed while we struggle 
through the conflict, and then bear us with vic- 
torious might through death, to the home where 
His banner over us for ever shall be Love. 



XXIX. 

THE SUFFERING WHICH FRUITS IN 

GLORY. 



** The sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow." 

I Peter i. ii. 

*' /^^ FOOLSy and slow of heart to believe all that 
^^ the prophets have spoken I Ought not Christ 
to have suffered these things^ and to enter into His 
glory ?" We are ready enough to adopt the rebuke. 
They ought to have known ! It was shameful 
ignorance and blindness of heart. But how much 
better do we know? Always the same unbelief 
haunts us ; always we are slow of heart to connect 
even the sufferings on which a heavenly lustre is 
shining, with the glory that should follow. And 
yet we might have learnt it by this time. It has 
been the burden of man's history from the hour 
when Eve flung herself on the cold breast of Abel, 
and uttered her moan as a reproach in the ear of 
God. That man must suffer is the broadest ^xA 
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clearest fact of his experience. That Christ, the 
sinless man, was the Man of Sorrows, glorifies 
suffering. It breaks its association with hell as the 
devil's work, and kills all its misery ; and it con- 
nects it with heaven as the Father's discipline, the 
training of a blessed and glorious life. And yet we 
are slow of heart to believe it. " That be far from 
Thee, Lord," we cry, as if the flesh of the God- 
man were too dainty for such a human strain. We 
grudge Christ His glory, when we would spare Him 
the suffering by which alone it can be won. 

He had a full vision of it beyond the cloudy 
darkness of Calvary (John xvii. i — 8, 22 — 26). The 
music of the anthem, " Thy throne^ O God, is for 
ever and ever ; a sceptre of righteousness is the 
sceptre of Thy kingdom. Thou hast loved righteous^ 
nesSy and hated iniquity ; therefore God, even Thy 
God, hath anointed Thee with tlie oil of gladness 
above Thy fellows,'* came, sweet as the chime of 
Sabbath bells to the storm-tossed mariner, on His 
ear, through the rush and the roar of the tumult 
which hurried Him to Calvary ; and **for the joy 
that was set before Him, He endured!' 

I need not tell you that the meaning of sorrow 
is the standing perplexity of man. Whence is it ? 
What does it mean. What does it work t These 
questions lie at the heart of all the great poems 
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and dramas of the world. The Book of Job is 
perhaps 'the grandest statement of the problem, 
and the grandest suggestion of an answer which 
the world's literature contains. Job is a more noble 
and impressive figure even than CEdipus. The 
Arab knew more about the mystery of sorrow, its 
meaning and its end, than the Greek. But the 
mystery lies near the root of all art, all literature, 
all the higher life and progress of the world. 
Abolish it, and you destroy at once the world's 
key-note, without having prepared the chord of a 
diviner scale, such as they move to, such as life 
sings to, in heaven. 

The whole answer cannot be given. God only 
knows it ; and here a little and there a little is all 
that we can impart. We are to Him as a young 
child is to you. With all your earnest wish to 
explain things, it is but a little of your meaning, 
and the principle and method of your work, which 
you can impart to him. But you impart that gladly, 
hopefully, with a view to other and fuller commu- 
nications. You know that there is in the child 
a capacity, which your lessons are training, to 
come at last to the complete understanding of your 
counsel and to know perfectly your mind and will. 
And thus God imparts Himself to us, in measures, 
as Christ spoke to the disciples, " as we are abl^ tsi 
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bear it" And as life is better understood than 
words, as tales and dramas are the great helpers 
of the half-developed, God has written the great 
drama of suffering. 

And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the Creed of creeds, 
In loveliness of perfect deeds 

More strong than all poetic thought. 

Which he may read who binds the sheaf, 
Who builds the house, who digs the grave. 
Or these wild eyes which watch the wave 

In roarings round the coral reef. 

God has done in Christ what He wants you to 
understand. He says, "Look at it steadily, con- 
stantly, and take in its thought. In Adam, Enoch, 
Abraham, Moses, David, Isaiah, see the mystery 
of life unfolding itself ; suffering sharp, deep, long, 
ministering to a noble and goodly development, 
pregnant with an everlasting promise ; and then 
see at length the revelation complete in the life 
of the God-man, the Man of Sorrows, the child of 
pain, the heir of an infinite glory and bliss. How 
is it that we do not understand } 

I. The sufferings of Christ. From what source 

did they spring } What was their deepest and 

most essential characteristic.^ There will be many 
answers. 

I. They were vicarious. (Isaiah liii. 4 — 6.) 
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This answer contains a profound, a fundamental 
truth. And yet they were His own ; it was pure 
human suffering ; His own as fully as yours is 
yours and mine is mine. It was not a phantasm 
of suffering ; the iron entered into His soul to the 
core. Not only was the burden of our sins laid 
on Him on Calvary, but through life He was 
hungry, weary, homeless, well-nigh friendless; 
He was wounded in the house of His friends, and 
cast out of it to die. Here was the sharpest sting 
of the suffering ; sinless. He suffered as no sinner 
has suffered ; immortal. He died as no mortal has 
died ; and the suffering and the death were in a 
very awful sense His own great human pain. 

2. They were extreme. " ComCy see if there ever 
was sorrow like unto His sorrow!' All the pressure 
of pain that man has ever endured, He measured. 
All sad human experiences in their extremest forms 
He knew, in their uttermost anguish He bore. 
No ! say some of you. One thing He was spared. 
A homeless man. He had no home to be rifled by 
death. And yet, so intense was His sympathy, 
it was a rifled home which drew tears from Him. 
Once it is said "Jesus wept." It was over the 
anguish of a household whom He seemed to be 
too late to save. 

3. They were unmerited. 
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And this is part of our anguish. Much of life's 
misery comes upon us apparently, like Job's, quite 
unconnected with any direct transgression, perhaps 
when we are about our purest and most unselfish 
work. It is our share of the common burden which 
most crushes us ; it is our portion of the common 
cup which is most bitter. Yes, here too it is given 
to the most pure and martyr-like spirits to enter in 
some measure into the anguish of the Lord. 

4. But there is one feature of the Lord's suffer- 
ings which underlies these, and includes them all. 
They were " according to the will of God." They 
were vicarious, extreme, unmerited, but funda- 
mentally they were according to the Father's will ; 
and here lies the germ of the glory. So Job in 
the lower sphere endured, and was clothed with 
plenty; so Christ in the higher sphere endured, 
and was crowned with glory. This was the rock. 
This upbore the Saviour when the pressure was 
hardest : " Father ^ not my will, but Thine be done!' 
The Lord reveals this purest element of His suf- 
fering when the depths were laid bare (Matt. xxvi. 
36 — ^46). There is the essential element of the 
suffering. It connects itself readily with its vica- 
rious character. The Father's glory is His re- 
demptive work. This, then, is the suffering which 
conntoXs itself with glory — suffering that is borne, 
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as Christ bore it, because it is the will of God. If 
ye suffer thus, happy are ye. The spirit of glory 
and of God doth rest upon you. You suffer with 
Him ; you shall be also glorified together. 

II. The glory that should follow. 

One might say much about this ; but there is 
not much to be said. It would be about it ; the 
thing itself is beyond our sight We know but 
little. " Now are we the sons of God ; it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be!' It cannot. Neither 
do we know the glory of Christ. Language and 
imagination alike stagger in the Apocalypse under 
the revelation. It is called the glory of the 
Father; the glory at which the Father has been 
aiming through all the sin and sorrow of the world ; 
for the sake of which He saw Eden broken up and 
vanish, and the pall of sin settling over the earth. 
It is the glory which God saw beyond all the 
unutterable anguish of the great experiment ot 
freedom ; and which we shall behold, if we believe 
in Him who hath overcome the world, in the day 
of the manifestation of the sons. 

It may be spoken of as a new glory of the Lord 
Himself, won, as He bids us win it, by toil and pain. 
" On His head were many crowns'' Maker, Ruler 
of all worlds, all their splendour crowns Him, all 
their voices hymn His praise. But one outshines 
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the crown which He won by suffering ; the crown 
whose lustre gathered around His brow when He 
hung bleeding, dying, on the cross. This is the 
new-bom glory of the Saviour ; not the glory 
which belonged to Him in virtue of His essential 
royalty, but that which gijew out of all that He 
willingly suffered that He might finish the Father's 
work, and make, by His great sacrifice, His life a 
fountain of regeneration to a sin-struck, perishing 
world. 

" In all things He must Iiave tJie pre-emifunce!' 
First-born of every creature, He must be too the 
first-bom of the redeemed. First in honour. He 
must be first in experience ; first, deepest, in pain, 
shame, and death. He is to be the King in the 
Redeemed Creation, and therefore ^' He took on 
Him tlie form of a servant^ and became obedient 

» 

unto deathy even t/ie death of the cross^ Such a 
cross is the one pathway to such a throne. 

There He won the pre-eminence. The chief 
mortal, the chief sufferer, He is the chief im- 
mortal — King of the sinless, sorrowless, deathless, 
through eternity. 

I have dwelt on this essential feature of His 
suffering ; in this in human measure you may 
share. Suffering is laid upon us as sinners, but 
it is given to us as children to be able to suffer 
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according to the will of God. There is much that 
is inexplicable, and must be. But always there 
is this refuge, this rock, " It is my Father's will." 
Say that, and then, like Christ, " Suffer these things 
and enter into His glory ^ 

He has for ever consecrated sorrow ; bitter as 
the cup may be, sharp as the sting, man can bear 
it in memory of the Man of Sorrows. I have 
seen young children bear it, after months of keen 
anguish, the long struggle ending at last. I have 
seen a heavenly beauty steal up into the dying 
face, as the crown of patient, faithful suffering, 
borne with unflinching fortitude because it was 
lighter to bear than the sufferings of Jesus, and 
because it was according to the will of God. 
" Mother, am I patient } * He was led as a lamb 
to the slaughter y and as a sJieep before her shearers 
is dumby even so He opened not His mouth! " I have 
heard this from the lips of a dying child. Yes, 
out of the mouth of young children whom Christ 
has folded in His arms, you may learn something 
of the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that shall 
follow. Shall follow. ''Father, I will that those 
whom Thou hast given me be with m,e where I am, 
tJiat they may behold my glory!' There they rest 
for ever in the bosom of His love. 



XXX. 

DE PROFUNDIS CLAMAVI. 



" All Thy waves and Thy billows are gone over me." — Psalm xlii. 7. 

'TpHE man who wrote this Psalm had little 
-^ left to learn of what may be suffered or 
enjoyed in this world. What may be suffered 
or enjoyed beyond he knew not, and we know 
as little. But all that is on this side of the veil 
the Psalmist had measured. Therefore his words 
are as broad in meaning for Christendom as for 
Judaism, and they stretch out still beyond the 
experience of the most cultivated nations of the 
world. Among the Psalms this is almost peerless 
in its range. The profoundest depth of calamity 
it fathoms ; deep down where Jonah went, where 
''tke earth with her bars was about himl^ the 
Psalmist passed ; and thence he breathes forth 
his most pathetic moan ; anon, upborne by some 
more soaring spirit than his own, he springs to the 
upper firmament, and pours forth joy-notes glad 
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as the skylark's when he sings matins at tlie gate 
of day. It breathes the atmosphere of the upper 
heaven, far above the mists, the shadows, the 
•storms. In the clear light in which God dwells, 
and in which the glory of His presence shines, was 
the worn, weary, heart-broken victim of man's 
tyranny and hate, when He cried, ^^ Hope thou in 
Gody for I shall yet praise Him, who is the liealth 
of my countenance and my God'* 

But the words of the text are sad, as the last 
words of the Psalm are glad. This is as it should 
be, — sadness lost in gladness, weeping enduring for 
a night, joy coming in the morning ; the moan of 
life lost in death in a burst of transporting joy. 

I. The force of the image which is here em- 
ployed. 

In Jonah we have almost the same words, when 
he uttered from the depth of the deep sea that 
wonderful cry in the ear of God (Jonah ii.) ''All 
Thy waves and Thy billows are gone over me^ Re- 
sistless power, impassive fixedness of purpose, and 
a certain solemn sadness, make the ocean waves 
the grandest image of the calamities of life. There 
is nothing that moves with such mighty majestic 
sweep as the ocean. And the sea is pitiless. The 
waves succeed each other with a certain measured, 
harmonious motion. It is the music of destruction. 
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Unhasting, unresting, they surge on. The strongest 
things that man can build are tossed as waifs on 
their crests or flung as wrecks on the strand. 

Perhaps the most utter image of despair would, 
be suggested by a wrecked sailor on a bare, low 
rock in mid-ocean, with a rising tide which he 
knows must cover it and sweep him into the 
depths. Picture his agony as he watches wavelet 
after wavelet plashing against his refuge, while the 
rock, minute by minute, contracts its spaa With 
what straining sight he watches the far horizon. 
His heart bounds, — there is a white gleam in the 
distance. Alas ! it has vanished, — it was but a 
seagull's wing. He turns to watch the progress 
of the ocean ; he gasps when he feels it already 
washing around his feet. Inch by inch he mea- 
sures its advance. There is no struggle, no flight, 
no effort in any form, because not one faint ray 
of hope. With awful certainty the tide swells 
higher and higher. His limbs, his chest, his neck, 
are covered ; it is already plashing against his 
lips. One last gasp and the agony is ended. No 
speck breaks the cold, calm monotony. ^' All Thy 
waves and Thy billows are gone over ine!' 

Again, the ocean is profoundly melancholy. 
Perhaps it is the monotony, the absence of feature, 
form, and life. Perhaps it is the constant yet aim- 
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less and formless movement. The ocean is rest- 
less, yet it aims at nothing, accomplishes nothing. 
The tides ebb and flow. The storms rise, rage, 
and die, and nothing is changed, nothing is new. 
Perhaps it is the ceaseless succession of the waves 
that break and die in foam upon the shore. Be it 
what it may, the expression of the ocean is sad- 
ness. They are sad, stern, and silent peoples who 
have much business on the mighty waters. It is 
the ocean experience of our forefathers from the 
earliest times, which has impressed that special 
character of reserve and melancholy which is 
manifest in the English race. These features of 
the ocean explain the aptness of this image of 
calamity, and disclose the abyss in which David 
felt himself sinking when he cried, ^^ All Thy waves 
a7id Thy billows are gone over mer 

II. Let us try to estimate the experience which 
the image portrays. 

I. There are two spheres of pain. The one com- 
prehends the common experience of mankind* 
Every life has its toils, cares, burdens, perils. 
Every mountain has its valley, and for the same 
reason. God loves not monotonies. Beauty im- 
plies variety and contrast. Monotonous tracts, 
however lovely, in the end grow wearisome. There 
is no satiety so sad as satiety of joy. And so b^ 
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God's ordinance every life is chequered ; and the 
play of the sunlight and the shadows makes oa 
the whole, for most, a tolerably happy experience 
of life. Indeed joy and sorrow are very relative 
terms. " Make up your mind," says Mr. Carlyle, 
" that you deserve to be hanged, and it will be a 
happiness only to be shot" Very small pleasures 
to some are intense joys to others. It all depends 
on the background. The magnitude of the nume- 
rator is nothing, the smallness of the denominator 
is everything, in the fraction of life. It saddens 
one to think what very small pleasures are more 
to some of our fellow-mortals, than to others is a 
winter at Florence or Rome. It all depends on 
the habit of the life. 

But all will probably recognize the benign 
ministry of sorrows ; will feel that life is enriched 
by its sadder experiences, while its gladder are 
intensified ; and will believe that no malignant 
meaning lurks in the sentence, " Man is born to 
troubky as i/te sparks fly upward^ But, 

2. We mean something quite different from 
this when we speak of calamity, the anguish 
through which a soul may be called to pass, and 
the despair in which it may be lost Few pass far 
along the path of life without learning how sor- 
rows differ from calamities; without having to 
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breast a shock which threatens the whole frame- 
work of their fortunes. But there are those whose 
sadder lot it is, like young David, to know little 
else. Storm after storm, rising and raging with 
brief intervals of sunlight, till the strength is ex- 
hausted, and hope even is ready to expire. It is 
this "wave upon wave" which is so exhausting. 
One shock we can breast and master, and if it leave 
us drenched and shivering, no matter ; the sunlight 
comes, and in the haven the sense of dangers faced 
and conquered makes the heart throb, and the eyes 
flash with a proud and joyful fire. 

But shock after shock is crushing. The soul 
gets sick and desperate. Life is no boon, it says, 
but a curse, under such conditions. ^^ An enemy 
hath done this!' I am God-forsaken, hated of 
heaven, a mark for the arrows of the adversary, 
to whom God in judgment has given over my life. 
I am a helpless victim in the hand of a tyrant; 
his grasp has closed on me ; life is over ; hope is 
dead. Job had had his troubles before the written 
drama of his life began. He had not brought up 
seven sons and three daughters, and gathered a 
great substance, even in the free life of the desert, 
without knowing his full share of sorrow. But who 
does not feel that quite a new experience com- 
mences with the drama which has immortaUz,e.d Vc^^ 
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name? We come here (Job L 6 — 12) into the 
darker sphere of sorrow. Then comes "wave 
upon wave." Sons, daughters, sheep, camels, oxen, 
asses, servants, health, all shattered by successive 
strokes ; while he is left, a broken-hearted man, 
sitting on the dunghill of his ruined fortunes, and 
pouring forth the most awful complaint against 
Heaven which is to be found in the literature of 
the world. (Job iii.) 

Such words were not wrung out of a deep-hearted 
man like Job by common sorrows. He had been 
cast down into that region in which all is darkness, 
which is as the valley of the shadow of death. 
(Job xix. 6 — 12.) This is the agony of life. It is 
not what we have to bear, but it is the sense of 
loneliness, and the terror of unknown foes, which 
in the deeper waters of affliction seize on the soul, 
which torment it, and make it cry out for death, if 

death may but end the suffering — if it be not the 
passage to new and more dread experiences beyond. 
" O my Gody my soul is cast down within me. Deep 
calleth unto deep at the noise of Tky water-spouts ; 
all Thy waves and Thy billows are gone over me^ 

No ! There is one wave which a strong hand 
holds back ; one last crushing blow which is spared. 
He hath not suffered your hope to be removed. 

You have passed through the floods and the 
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fires. Never was man so tried ! Well, be it so. 
You are here, the living, to pray and to praise ; here 
with life, God, and an eternal future. " Wky should 
a living man complain^' when he has God, and 
a future which transcends an archangel's destiny, 
and out-soars the most daring dreams } ^^ All Thy 
waves and Thy billows are gone over me!' What, 
all ! when Christ is there, and all things in Christ t 
— when you have the same absolute right that Paul 
had to raise the triumphant strain, ^' I am persuaded 
that neither life^ nor death, nor angels, nor princi-- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate m£ from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord*' ? David was 
not so faithless. Hardly had the moan crossed his 
lips, when it was drowned in a burst of glorious 

joy. 

" Watchman, what of the night?'' The night is 
far spent, the day is at hand ; the golden flush is 
already stealing up in the eastern sky. Cease thy 
moan, faint heart ; tune thy lips to praise. Night 
passes ; day is eternal. Darkness is of the moment ; 
sunlight is endless. If the darkness oppress thee, 
if there is no light, brace thy limbs to climb. Nay ! 
hast thou no strength.? Do thy limbs refuse 
to bear thee ? Then take the wings of falt\v, -accA 
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soar. See beyond the sullen tempest and the 
moaning sea a band of golden light in the far 
distance. The sun is shining there with cloudless 
splendour on a land fairer than a poet's dreams. 
A sure pilot steers thy storm-tossed vessel through 
the billows. He will not leave the helm till He 
has landed thee on that blessed shore. 




XXXI. 

HOW SHALL I GIVE THEE UP, 

EPHRAIM ? 



** How shall I give thee up, Ephraim ? " — Hosea xi. 8. 

'T^HERE IS nothing more inspiring in human 
-*■ history than the long, hard struggle of the 
Lord against the proclivities of the Jewish people; 
against their determination to break from Him and 
to bury themselves in the suicide's grave. " O 
Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself , but I am thy 
Saviour;' was His cry, repeated, prolonged, through 
the ages ; and all the energy of the Godhead was 
put forth to make that salvation not a name only, 
not a proffer, but a power. But in vain ; if indeed 
it be still in vain. There are words of prophecy 
that look on to the far future, wherein is pictured 
a great ingathering of the long outcast race to the 
fold. It may seem strange to speak of the long 
struggle of God against the wilful, rebellious heart 
of a man or a people. Who hath resisted^ ot ^\Na 
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can resist, His will ? There are questions here 
which the trained intellect may find it impossible 
to answer. We are involved in inevitable confusion 
and contradiction when we attempt to square with 
exact definitions the to us insoluble mystery of the 
Divine nature and ways. 

How this struggle of evil against God arose, 
what are the conditions of the Divine and the 
creature nature which render it possible, and render 
it possible that it should be prolonged, we may 
never be able to settle. But the fact of the struggle 
is clear as the sunlight. " Ye stiffnecked^ and un- 
circumcised in fieart, ye do alway resist the Holy 
Ghost." We too are resisting His will ; we make 
life a ceaseless struggle against His will ; and if we 
perish at last, it will be in distinct defiance of His 
will. (Ezekel xxxiii. 1 1.) God has created freemen ; 
all the burden of their activity, all the possibilities 
of their development, He accepted in the hour 
in which He created them free. He parted as it 
were with a power, a power to rule all things by 
His decrees. A free spirit cannot be ruled by a 
decree. There is a new sphere of existence created 
in which the bare decree even of an omnipotent 
Creator is powerless, in which His free Spirit, in 
communion with free spirits, alone has power to 
sust2Lin His sway. And this Spirit may be grieved, 
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wounded, resisted, aye even unto death. ^^ Ephraim 
is joined to idolsy let him alonel' may proclaim that 
the resources of the Divine patience and love are 
exhausted, that the Holy Ghost finds no longer 
one unpolluted shrine in what was once His temple, 
and must sorrowfully and lingeringly depart. And 
yet was the sentence final } Was it a stern warn- 
ing, or an irrevocable sentence of doom } I have 
said that the most wonderful thing in human his- 
tory is the long and patient struggle of the Lord 
against the fatal proclivities of the Jewish people. 
In Hosea's time at any rate patience was not ex- 
hausted, in spite of the stern sentence to which I 
have just referred. Is it even exhausted yet } The 
question leads me to consider with some fulness 
of detail the history of the long-suffering of God 
with His ancient Church. 

Hosea lived in the days of the second Jeroboam, 
when the stormy existence of the Israelitish king- 
dom was drawing towards a disastrous close. The 
reign of the second Jeroboam was comparatively 
prosperous and splendid ; yet it was idolatrous and 
profligate. The picture which is drawn by Hosea 
is startling (iv. i — 3). The comparative prosperity 
of the empire is connected by the sacred writer 
(2 Kings xiv. 23 — 27) with the pitiful compassion 
of the Lord. The explanation is sigaificaxxl^ -^xnA. 
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is a remarkable revelation of that long-suffering 
which our text records. And yet, if we may listen 
to the words of Hosea, the long-suffering seemed 
to have reached its full term at last. ^^ Ephraint is 
ioined to idolSy let him alone,'' seems the explicit 
sentence of doom. 

But mercy rejoiceth against judgment still ; iii. 
4, S» opens a vision of hope. The sword was bare ; 
the commission was given to the avenging angel ; 
but a voice in the Father's heart still pleaded for 
patience ; a Father's compassion still strove with a 
Ruler's indignation and a Judge's severity, and 
broke forth at length in the pathetic pleading, 
" How shall I give thee up, Ephraim ? how shall I 
deliver thee, Israel? how shall I make thee as 
Admah f how shall I set thee as Zeboim ? mine heart 
is turned within me, my repentings are kindled to-^ 
gether, I will not execute the fierceness of mine 
anger, I will not return to destroy Ephraim : for I 
am God, and not man ; the Holy One in the midst 
of theer (xi. 8, 9.) 

Let us pass on some years, and across the 
borders of the kingdom into Judah, and see how it 
was with that people, for in all essential conditions 
and relations the two peoples are one in Isaiah's 
days. 

The picture is as dark, even darker ; the long- 
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suffering as conspicuous, the loving-kindness as 
tender. Isaiah i. 2 — 6, 21 — 23, reveals the depth of 
the apostacy. Again it appeared as if the culmi- 
nating moment of God's long-suffering had come 
(Isaiah i. 24). But the very next clause opens a 
vision of mercy, which " Comfort ye^ comfort ye my 
People,' completes. Again the sword, sweeping 
terribly above them, is arrested ;' again mercy 
rejoices against judgment, and the avenger has 
commission to spare. 

The years pass on. The kingdom of Israel has 
vanished. The kingdom of Judah has run the 
same course of idolatry and profligacy, and is 
hurrying to a kindred doom. A picture of one 
reign will be enough (2 Kings xxi. 3 — 6, 16). And 
then the sentence went forth (12 — 15). Words can 
scarcely be more absolute. The sin had become 
so deadly, the indignation of the righteous Ruler 
so intense and stern, that the roughest images of 
desolation are selected to express the purpose of 
their outraged Lord. But though the prophet's 
prayers are silenced, and the mediator is bidden 
to let them alone to meet their doom, there was a 
Mediator within the Father's heart who even in 
that last hour pleaded still for patience, and still 
spake of hope. And through the terribte denuncia- 
tions of judgment which heralded the ca^^^xsi'^^ 
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through the deepening gloom into which the nation 
was plunging, the Father's compassion broke forth 
in tones of matchless, pathetic tenderness, "/r 
Ephraim fny dear son ? is he a pleasant child ? for 
since I spake against him I do earnestly remember 
him still ; therefore my bowels are troubled for him ; 
I will surely have mercy upon him, saith the LordP 

The stroke of judgment fell. But the Father's 
tenderness decreed that it should not be unto death, 
but unto life. But the judgment, as was needful, 
was so terrible as to cause every beholder's cheek 
to pale, and every auditor's ear to tingle. The 
world, I think, contains no record so awful as the 
history of the agonies which Jerusalem again and 
again endured. 

The years of the captivity passed by, and the 
tenderness again broke forth. " Thus saith the 
Lord, I am returned to Jerusalem with mercies** 
(Zech. i. 12 — 17,) I will not trace it further age 
by age. An hour came when the great, the final 
crisis was at hand. Servants, prophets, God had 
sent ; judgments, deliverances, threats, promises, in 
vain. One resource, and but one, was untried ; 
one messenger was left who might prosper when 
all others had failed. Then said the Lord of the 
vineyard, ** / will send unto them my Son; surely 
they will reverence my Son** And the Son stood 
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there in presence. The love of the Father pre- 
sented itself incarnate in their midst. He armed 
Himself with the last, the deepest, the most 
blessed message which even that long-suflfering 
Father had to deliver. " God so loved the worlds 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life!' And the people both saw and hated 
both Christ and the Father. They yelled around 
Him, '^Away with Him, away with Him! Crucify 
Him, crucify Him!'' They dragged Him along 
the path to Golgotha, and crucified Him there with 
their thieves. They jeered at His dying agonies, 
and flung back His message of mercy in scoffs. 
They took the guilt of His blood upon them ; 
they uttered the most awful renunciation of God 
ever uttered by human lips ; and then their hour 
had come. They turned from the cross to meet 
that doom which their pitiful Saviour had warned 
them, even weeping, was gathering round. The 
captivity was re-enacted with new and, till then, 
unheard-of horrors. The nation was stretched, 
self-condemned, on a rack of agony. Jerusalem 
was laid in heaps. The wreck of the nation was 
driven forth to perpetual exile, to be fugitives and 
outlaws on the face of the earth till this day. The 
end at last had come. God's final patience. ^-^^ 
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exhausted ; the spring of His pity and tenderness 
at length was dry ! No, brethren ; not even then 
was the struggle ended ; not even then was that 
self-accursed people left alone to meet its doom. 
Read St. Paul in Rom. xi. i, 2, ii, 12, 25 — 36: 
" I say, then. Hath God cast away His people ? God 
forbid, God hath not cast away His people which 
He foreknew, .... For I would not, brethren, that 
you should be ignorant of this mystery, tJtai blindness 
in part has happened unto Israel, until the fulness of 
tJte Gentiles be come in. And so all Israel shall be 
savedy Ephraim ! how shall I give thee up ? 




XXXII. 

HE HATH TORN, AND HE WILL 

HEAL US. 



" Come, and let us return unto the Lord : for He hath torn, 
and He will heal us ; He hath smitten, and He will bind us up." — 

HOSEAYi. I. 

'T^HE philosophy of the Divine judgments is here 
•^ most explicitly expounded. Hosea lived in 
times when the stroke of the Divine sword was im- 
minent ; when, if ever, men might believe that God 
must forsake and disown the world. The prophet saw 
more deeply into the Divine purposes. His words 
declare that the motive of every Divine judgment, 
within the limits of this life, is mercy ; the end of 
every affliction, however crushing, is the restora- 
tion of a sinner to the peace and the love of God. 
Within the limits of this life, I say. Thus far our 
vision stretches. We see but dimly what may lie 
beyond. When the last stroke falls on earth, this 
dispensation at any rate is ended. We dare not 
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dogmatize in either sense about the mysteries of 
the world which is beyond. But here at any rate 
the one constant, patient aim of God, by every 
means of influence which He wields, is to bring 
men unto Himself. 

Let us bring this to the test. '' Epkraim is 
joined to idols, let him alofiey Why ? Surely in 
the hope that, discovering what their idols can do 
for them, they may return unto their God, and say, 
" Hitherto other lords beside Tftee haveliad dominion 
over us, but henceforth by Thee only will we make 
mention of Thy name'* Our first thought in read- 
ing such a passage as that in Jeremiah xiv. 1 1, in 
which the prophet is forbidden even to pray for the 
reprobate people, would be, that the hour of final 
and utter rejection had come. " They have made 
their final choice, let them take henceforth their 
own course. I have done with them for ever." In 
the last discourse I passed a long series of ages in 
rapid review, that you might see how little this can 
be the fundamental meaning of the passage. But 
lest we should be in doubt about it, the prophet, in 
God's name, expounds to us God's method, which 
history also amply reveals. " / will go and return 
to my place, till they acknowledge their offence and 
seek my face : in their affliction they will seek m£ 
earlyr 
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Nothing can explain more explicitly what God 
means by letting a people alone. Let their gods 
rule them, shield them, save them ; and let them 
learn by experience what such salvation is worth. 
Let them pine with hunger, let them faint with 
toil, let them be lost in the wilderness, let them be 
in terror in the night, not that I may be avenged 
on them, and triumph in the contemplation of 
the wretchedness of which in vain I warned them, 
but that in their hunger and pain the memory of 
their Father's house may rise within them with 
winning beauty and freshness, and that their hearts, 
long lonely and desolate, may pine again for the 
embrace of a Father's love. 

It is important for us to remember, what some 
schools of Christian thought have strangely for- 
gotten, that God's righteousness is not a righteous- 
ness which would be satisfied equally by the conver- 
sion or by the punishment of a sinner. We cannot 
abstract the righteousness from the living person 
who is also the Father of that sinner ; and who 
loves him with such infinite tenderness that He is 
capable of even an infinite sacrifice, that that child 
may not die, but live. God's righteousness, God's 
justice, God's holiness, yearn for the restoration of 
the sinner to righteousness, quite as much as His 
mercy and His love. And through life they are 
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Spending all their arts and efforts to take him 
captive and to bring him home. 

It is beginning to be fully recognized in the 
physical sphere, that judgments are but rich 
blessings in disguise. The most horrible visita- 
tions — plague, famine, tempest — are God's chosen 
ministers to temper and purify the atmosphere of 
the world. A wise and far-sighted student of 
human progress would recognize that the great 
eras of progress have been eras of judgments ; that 
the grand steps in the onward, upward march of 
humanity have been taken when men have been 
trembling under the sweep of the Divine sword. I 
need not call to mind what the cholera has done for 
us, to sweeten this earth of ours and to preach to 
wrangling classes the lesson, ** Bear ye one anothet^s 
burdens y and so fulfil the law of Christ^ 

I know that there are some dark passages of 
Scripture history which seem to contradict the 
principle which I have laid down, and which the 
issue of the judgments which I have just glanced 
at seems to sustain. There is a man set forth there, 
lifted up to the abhorrence of all time, whose heart 
God is tsaid to have hardened that He might 
make him an instance of His vengeance, visible 
to all mankind. There is another dark passage 
to the same purpose in the teaching of our Lord. 
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(Mark iv. ii, 12; John xii. 39, 40.) It might not 
be impossible, were there space for the discussion, 
to clear up something of the darkness in these 
passages. But still all cannot be explained ; and 
where we see not, we are bound to believe. We 
see enough of the grand method of mercy in the 
whole history of man, to justify the confident belief 
that these dark dealings are broken portions of a 
great plan of mercy, which we cannot grasp in its 
completeness. And we can leave God to expound 
them and to harmonize them with each other and 
with the whole, when that which is perfect is come, 
and that which is in part shall be done away with 
for ever. 

But there is in these passages a very solemn, 
nay, a very terrible suggestion. What must be 
the doom of a heart that is hardened even against 
the Divine love } 

The deaf may hear the Saviour's voice, 
The fettered tongue its silence break ; 
But the deaf heart, the dumb by choice, 
The laggard soul that will not wake. 
The guilt that scorns to be foi^ven, — 
These baffle even the spells of heaven. 

There is a growing hardness where the will is in 
it. The blow that is sent in mercy, if it fails to 
open the heart's sealed portals, strikes down. The 
heart hardened against God, hardens itseK ^>\\N-\\sx. 
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And this is His law, and part of the solemn con- 
ditions of our life. This hardening is the fruit 
of that constitution of things which He has esta- 
blished ; He accepts the responsibility of the ordi- 
nance ; He will justify it, will reveal its harmony 
with His goodness, at the last great day. 

But there is absolutely nothing on earth irre- 
parable while we can repent and return unto the 
Lord ; ^^ for He hath torn, and He will heal us ; He 
hath smitten, and He will bind us up!' There is ab- 
solutely nothing in the experience of the sinner, 
the sufferer, which God cannot transmute into joy. 
Nothing. It may be hard to believe it Some 
things there are, some memories, which seem as if 
they must be an unmitigated curse to us. Would 
God we could expunge them from the tablets of 
memory for ever. I doubt not that there was a 
bitter anguish in Paul's spirit when he remem- 
bered how he had once harried the infant Church, 
But the sorrow, the shame, had so exalted his 
sense of God*s infinite mercy, that it fired him 
with intenser ardour, with more daring courage, and 
helped to make the apostle of the Gentiles what 
he was on earth, what he is in heaven. 

Is it sorrow, is it temptation, is it sin, which is 
filling your life at this moment with gloom, and 
drdiipmg your future in the hues of despair } Let 
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US look at it for a moment in the light of the 
text. 

Come, bring thy burden of sorrow and care, and 
lay it before the Lord. The case may be very 
desperate in the sight of man. Fortune, fame, 
husband, wife, child, gone ; the tree left moaning 
in the wind all stripped and bare. But turn to the 
Lord ; He can heal both thyself and thy fortunes. 
Turn from Him, the wreck is utter. All gone! 
God gone ! It is Egyptian darkness — darkness 
that may be felt. Turn to Him, and as in a healthy 
frame when wounded, the repairing power begins 
its work at once. No cloud can long remain on 
the life which He wills to vindicate. No calamity 
can long oppress the spirit which He wills to draw 
to the shield of His strength, and to rest on the 
bosom of His love. 

Or is the sorrow a remembrance of sin ? Does 
it come, like the prophet, to bring the sin to re- 
membrance } ^*He looketh upon men ; and if any say^ 
I have sinned^ I have perverted that which was rights 
and it profited me not; He will deliver his soul from 
going down to the pit ^ and his life shall see the light!* 
With the word of forgiveness, the bitterness of the 
sorrow passes. God can forgive the iniquity of the 
sin. Sharp as the anguish has been, you will hear 
joy and gladness, and the bones which. lia.v^ V^^^^ 
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broken will rejoice. Nurse the sin, hide the 
sorrow, it will eat into you like fire. But come 
and pour forth your confession, and the cup of 
the purest joy known to mortals shall be lifted to 
your lips. 

Is it temptation } There are times when God 
seems literally to loose the adversary against us ; 
when Satan has us "/^ sift us as wheat'* Re- 
member at such times the exhortation of the apostle 
(i Cor. X. 13). Fly to your rock of refuge, the 
merciful Name. Believe that temptation is God's 
benignant ordinance for the trial and assay of 
spirits. Believe that the wounds of the tempted 
and hard pressed in life's battles, become the scars 
of honour which the veteran will wear with triumph 
in the skies. Believe, in a word, " Blessed is he that 
endureth temptation^ for when he is tried he shall 
receive a crown of life!' 

But the chief source of wounds and pain is sin. 
Is some great sin casting its shadow over you ? 
Has some tyrannous lust taken possession of your 
spirit, poisoning your life in its very springs } God 
has not left you untroubled to serve the tyrant. 
He has sent you wave upon wave to remind you 
that not a saviour, but a destroyer, has been 
gaining the mastery of your life. Your know the 
meaning of your judgments; you recognize the 
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wounds of a friend ; but the evil, you think, is too 

deeply rooted ; it cannot be uptorn while life 

endures. This is the fatal unbelief. He can slay 

the sin, and save the soul. Hold to it^ and the 

shadows must deepen. How can it be otherwise ? 

If mercy fails to touch you, if you are hard as a 

rock under the dew of His tenderness and love, 

what remains but cursing } '* I don't believe that 

God could find it in His heart to damn me," said a 

profligate once to a preacher. "What else could 

He do with you t " was the stern reply. It is full of 

solemn suggestion to those who dream that they 

can live on, trifling with God's mercy, and be 

blessed. ^^ But comCy let us return unto tJie Lord ; 

for He hath torn, and He will heal us ; He hath 

smitteji, and He will bifid us tip^ 




XXXIII. 
I WILL GUIDE THEE WITH MINE EYE. 



**I will guide thee with mine eye." — Psalm xxxii. 8. 

" A ^HIP for the horsey a bridle for the ass, and 
-^~^ a rod for the fooFs backy' is the pithy sen- 
tence of the Book of Proverbs. It describes the 
method by which God distinctly seeks not to rule 
us, if He can help it, but which we are constantly 
compelling Him to employ by wilful and deter- 
mined sin. It is a deep pain to a wise and generous 
man to govern children or guide the State by fear. 
" I will have no state of siege. Any one can rule 
in a state of siege," said Cavour. , How earnestly 
great teachers — men with the lofty faculty of head- 
masters like Dr. Arnold — strive to establish a 
nobler chain of influences than terror can generate, 
and to bring warm, generous young hearts into 
such vivid sympathy with their own natures that 
they can guide them with the eye. It is the root 
of that great educational reformation which is the 
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most hopeful of all the reformations that are re- 
creating society. It is thus that the great Father 
seeks to relate humanity to Himself. The Psalms 
are full of this ; and hence they are so profoundly 
beautiful. They were the work of men whose 
sympathy was so keen that they were capable of 
being guided by the eye of God. ^'Henceforth I 
call you not servantSy but friends^ It is the highest 
power and glory of the human — the friend of God 
in Christ for ever. 

I. The text sets God before us as the Instructor 
and Guide of men. No Epicurean God, loftily 
serene and impassive, but one whose interest in the 
world, whose care for the world, brought Him to 
live in it that He might share its burden and 
pain. The Gospel is the revelation of how much 
He cares ; how much depends on the way man 
takes, of the happiness of His creation, the order of 
His government, and the satisfaction of His heart. 
He has created a being of wonderful and complex 
powers, capable, if guided aright, of doing god- 
like work in the universe, or capable of making it 
an Aceldama, a Gehenna of wailing and death. 
And the great work of Heaven is to guide him ; to 
make him know, trust, and love his guide. " Truly 
Tliou shalt guide me on earth by Tky counsel^ and 
afterward receive me to glory'' When Christ has 
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won this trust from a human spirit, His redemptive 
work IS done. 

It is essential that we should understand that 
God cannot leave men unruled. He cannot sur- 
render the powers of life to be wielded at will by- 
sensual and malignant hearts. A fool's paradise, a 
knave's, a demon's — ^what sort of a world were that 
for any man to dwell in } Suicide then would be 
the queen of the arts, as it was once in the Roman 
Paradise, of which Virgil and Horace dreamed. 
No, God the Ruler, responsible for the universe He 
has made to suffer or to be blessed, appoints and 
holds the limits beyond which freedom shall not 
pass in defiance. His hand is on the most daring 
rebel, compelling him to range within bounds. 
The iron bars of the decree are around him, against 
which, if he will, he may dash himself in anguish 
through eternity. He can never break from the 
rule of God, who causes even the wrath of man to 
praise Him, while the remainder of wrath He 
restrains. 

n. Let us glance at the moral condition of 
various men and classes of men with regard to the 
rule of God. 

I. There are those who may be called the un- 
bridled; the men who care for no restraint ; whose 
whole life is a challenge, " Who is the Lord, that 
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we should serve Him ? " The Psalms are full of 
the description of them. (Ps. Ixxvii. 3 — 9.) They 
escape the eye and the hand of God to all appear- 
ance. But do they indeed escape } The mere 
men of the world are the worst of slaves ; and of 
all men they are the most limited, checked, com- 
pelled, by the hand of God. A hard bar meets 
them at every turn, a check at every breath. 
Without understanding, seeing nothing in the 
spiritual world that should trouble them, content 
with the sense world, believing that only to be real 
which they can touch, taste, and handle, the world 
unseen makes serfs of them. Refusing its sub- 
stances, it makes them captives of its shadows ; and 
vain shows, things that are not, tyrannize over 
their lives. The world is full of strange compen- 
sations. Men who will believe in no divine reality 
are given up to believe a lie, and to waste on delu- 
sion the whole wealth and passion of their hearts. 

And God rules them with a rod of iron. Blind 
to the glance of His eye, they must writhe under 
the pressure of His hand. He puts a bitter in 
every cup, a menace in every sound. He uses 
them as helpless instruments for the accomplish- 
ment of His purposes, like Judas ; and then, like 
Judas, He sends them to their own place. It is 
wonderful how much work for the furtherance of 
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His purposes God gets in every age, manifestly, 
from the worst of men. Something at any rate 
His rule has settled about every man. He shall 
serve his Maker's purposes, even serving the devil, 
for the devil's wage, which is death. Is it worth 
the struggle ? " Be ye not as the horse or the mule^ 
wliose inouth must be held in with bit and bridle ;^* 
look up to be guided by the eye of God. 

2. I suppose that those who are chiefly glanced 
at in verse 9 are God's children, whom He loves 
not to treat as servants, but whose sluggish and 
lazy hearts will not lift themselves to the sympathy 
and concert of friends. 

Some things are already settled in their minds 
on the subject of the duties and the issues of life. 
They know already that there is no blessing which 
is really worth anything but God's. They would 
weep bitterly, and feel that life was utterly im- 
poverished, if God's presence were gone from it, 
and they were just left to make the best of a world 
that they love too well. But they will not risk 
too much in seeking the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness. One eye is always on the world, if 
the other is on God. They have their comforts, 
their luxuries, their pleasures, their possessions, 
which fill as large a space as the higher things in 
the horizon round which they sweep their sight. 
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They are not ungodly, they are not indifferent to 
the benediction of Heaven. But there is a great 
dead weight to be lifted, a great back-longing to 
be overcome. They have to be driven in the way 
which they say they love, and to the end which 
they profess to desire more than worlds. How 
many Christians have to be driven in the way of 
life, at a cost of pain to them, and patience to Him, 
which God only knows } 

And what are the instruments ? The bit and the 
bridle which we compel Him to employ. 

1. Adversity. A man like Jacob, who had this 
divided heart, is always most humble and trust- 
ful in sorrow. So God kept him always in sorrow 
as a means of keeping him near to Himself. ^^ Few 
and evil have the days of the years of my life been,'* 
said the aged patriarch. Take care that the same 
moan is not wrung from your lips. " I have lost 
my health," cried one to a minister, — one who knew 
well that her health had not been nobly used. 
" Take care that you do not lose your sickness 
too," was the answer. It went home, and she turned 
to Him who was the health of her countenance, 
and her God. 

2. The prison of circumstance. How many are 
shut up in their vocation, their home life, as in a 
prison ; no freedom possible. They are bouad Vv^ 
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iron bands to irksome, wearisome duties ; but 
wrestle as they may, the bonds hold. They must 
work on or starve. And they do work on, but 
loveless, joyless ; because they must, not because 
they would. It is God's school of compulsory 
discipline. He puts a hedge about us to keep us 
in the way. As we tramp on we see the goodness 
of the direction ; the time comes when He can 
dispense with hedges, for we can see and trust our 
guide. 

3. Inward terrors. God can speak to the soul 
when none hears. Out of the deep silence a voice 
may break to daunt and humble us, to make all 
mere possession worthless, and set us face to face 
with God. 

4. Death. Many a child of God lives in almost 
slavish fear of dying. And God keeps the terror 
before them, that He may hold them by its chain, 
as they will not be held by the bands of His love. 
There are multitudes for whom the dread of death 
has a sobering, restraining influence, which, if it 
does no more for them, keeps them within reach of 
higher culture, and gives Him that has the power 
of death. Him who has destroyed death, closer 
access to their hearts. But it is a servile dread. 
The man who makes it his meat and his drink to 
do the will of Him that sent him, knows nothing 
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of such terrors. ^^ Absent from the body, present 
with the Lordy Oh ! the patience of Christ : He 
spends infinite toil in driving men to God, when a 
word would avenge Him in their destruction. God 
grant that we may be " willing in the day of His 
power^ 

HI. The text describes those in whom the Lord 
finds full sympathy, and sees the end of His culture 
fulfilled. " / will guide thee with mine eye** 

The eye is the indicator of the desire ; the lips 
command; the hand compels. The lips can plead, 
but there is an inner plea which the eye only urges. 
Those who know the language of the eye have 
mastered the language of the soul. 

1. It implies that a sympathy is already esta- 
blished. When the glance is understood and 
obeyed, there is perfect concert of mind and heart. 
A heart tuned to sympathy with the Divine pur- 
poses and hopes, leaps forth in glad obedience. It 
sees no meanings anywhere so joyfully as those 
which it reads in the eye of God. 

2. Vigilant duty. If the eye is to guide us, we 
must be watching. The lips can make us hear, 
the hand can make us feel, if we are careless. The 
eye has no power except over the attent and 
earnest. It can flash in fury, or melt in tenderness. 
But it is nothing to the careless. Like heaven. 
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like God, like all that is worth most in the universe, 
to the undisceming it is nought. 

3. Perfect delight " Oh, fww I love Thy law /" 
" Lard, wJiat wilt Thou Iiave me to do ?'* Nothing 
but the joy of the Lord can bear us through the 
service. To be guided by the eye, we must love 
supremely Him who guides. It must be the path 
of the true progress of the being which that eye 
discerns and indicates ; to be submissive to this 
point, we must know that we are hearing the voice 
of the Truth. 

And the fruit of the submission, of the kind of 
submission, is the warm, cherishing, quickening sun- 
light, the light of God's countenance, shining on, 
gladdening, and glorifying the life. We escape, 
too, all that is bitter in the school of discipline, all 
harm, all loss, all death. Nothing malign, nothing 
sorrowful, can lurk for a spirit in the path in which 
it is gfuided by the eye of God ; while the life-path 
brightens as it travels, opening into a sphere of 
boundless activity, of glorious beauty, of perfect 
blessedness, as it nears the bounds of the eternal 
world. 
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MY SOUL IS CAST DOWN WITHIN ME. 



" O my Godj my soul is cast down within me : therefore will I 
remember Thee." — Psalm xlii. 6. 

T^AVID had distinctly the temperament of 
-■-^ genius. He had the eye to see and the 
sense to feel intensely. All the thrilling, invisible 
currents which are sweeping around us passed 
through him ; he was touched to quick joy, or 
stung with keen pain, by influences beyond the 
range of most men's touch and sight The men 
who pride themselves on their common sense, on 
their power to make life a material success, are 
simply unconscious of a whole sphere of human 
experiences out of which the purest joys and the 
deepest sorrows known to humanity spring. They 
escape much, no doubt ; they lose infinitely more. 
Let us not forget that it was a very unworldly 
wisdom which led the Master to Calvary ; that the 
greatest life ever lived in this universe succeeded 
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only in this world in nailing itself to a cross. 
David's soul was fully open to all the influences of 
this invisible sphere. He knew something of the 
rapture of the angels ; he knew something of the 
anguish and the remorse of the fiends. 

When he ^Tote this Psalm, I suppose he had 
touched his lowest ** All Thy waves and Thy 
billovfs are gone over ine^ We can none of us go 
lower than that But we may be brought as low. 
Wave on wave may wash over us, shock on shock 
paralyze us, till we feel that there is nothing left to 
suffer or endure. There are times when the soul 
is cast down within us like David's. Strength, 
courage, hope, are dead. We lose the very sense 
of freedom, and are as a waif, a wreck, borne to 
and fro helpless on the currents, to be dashed at 
last on some inhospitable shore. There are inward 
movements of the spirit, known only to God, which 
bring us to the same prostration. The sense of 
the vanity of our strongest efforts ; of our miser- 
able littleness, compared with the heroes of old 
with whom we measure ourselves ; of the lofty 
height at which all that is Christlike shines above 
us, and seems likely to shine above us for ever. 
Or perhaps some shameful sin has mastered us, 
and cast us down into the dust, and made us cry, 
"/ a7n as a beast before Thee'' However it may 
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have been reached, no man of deep human expe- 
rience can be ignorant of what David meant when 
the cry was wrung out of his burdened, weary, 
wretched heart, " O my God, my soul is cast down 
within me!' 

I. Man's natural instinct, when his soul is cast 
down within him, is to forget God and not to 
remember Him ; to let God and the higher world 
slip out of his relaxing hand. Despair is reckless ; 
and deep misery tends strongly to despair. Job's 
state of mind as described in Job iii. was anything 
but gracious. He was so unutterably wretched 
that he cursed his very existence. His life seemed 
worthless to himself and to every one. Let me 
alone that I may die and be forgotten ! Life is 
one long torture. The only rest I dream of or 
care for is the rest of oblivion, in the grave where 
sense and memory alike slumber, "Where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest " at last. 

When souls . are utterly cast down, they easily 
get wildly reckless. What does it matter ? Who 
cares for me } Oh, my God, if the Lord be with 
me, why has all this befallen me? No, it is all a 
delusion ! There is no use in struggling, no use 
in aiming at the highest. I am a poor, weak, 
worthless creature, fit only to suffer. I pray oabj 
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that the Being who has the power may end 
together my suffering and my life. " O my God^ 
my sonl is cast doimi within mel' therefore I will 
forget Thee. Life has been one long strain, and to 
no high purpose. " All the day long am I plagued, 
and chastened every morning'' Now I will give it 
up. I am but a waif on the great moaning ocean ; 
it may drift me as it pleases, and cast me when it 
has done with me to rot forgotten on the shore. 
This is the language of many a natural heart in its 
hour of anguish ; and on a broader scale, times of 
great social or national misery are constantly found 
to be times of wild, fierce recklessness of truth, 
honour, dignity, charity, and God. 

II. We will consider the reason, nature, and fruit 
of David's remembrance of God, when his "soul 
was cast down within him." 

I. The reason. 

I will remember Thee, for I am not my own, 
but Thine. I am bound to measure myself by the 
measure of Thy love. A man can only forget 
himself in the baser sense — that is, forget his true 
manhood — ^when he thinks that God has forgotten 
him, or rather forgets that God remembers him. 
David remembered God because he believed, as 
I pray you to believe at your lowest, that God's 
interest in him in the deepest depth of despond- 
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ency, was far deeper than his own. Here is the 
fundamental principle of release from crushing 
burdens of care. God cares. God cares more for 
me, for my present and my future, than I care even 
for myself. Here is a fountain of inspiration, the 
kindling of an unconquerable hope. 

Yes ! one may say, Would God I could believe 
it. David did believe it ; in deeper depths of 
suffering, shame, and crime than you have ever 
reached, he remembered God and was comforted. 
But in this case it was sorrow which was not directly 
the work of his sin. Still he remembered God, 
and that he had no right to despond ; nay, that it 
would be a shameful wrong to God's love to de- 
spair and grow reckless, forgetting his nobler self, 
the spiritual aims and hopes of his life. 

It was a strong instinct in David, which ought 
to come out as a clear, strong reason in you. What 
does the Incarnation which was crowned on Cal- 
vary mean, but that God claims us by a right and 
holds us by a bond whose strength is simply infi- 
nite } That weak and worthless as you are with- 
out Him, in Christ He sees in you a worth and 
finds in you a use which justifies the cost of your 
redemption ; all which you count a wanton waste 
if in the lowest depth you turn away from God, 
and resign yourself to the currents wKvdv ^q>^x 
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down all that abandons Him to darkness and the 
pit. The pit is the home of the soul that has for- 
gotten God for ever. 

. 2. The nature of the remembrance. What about 
God did he recall ? 

i. That the Lord was his portion of which 
neither earth nor hell could rob him. *^ As the 
hart panteth after tlie water brooks, so panteth tny 
soul after Thee, O God!' And God* was left, if all 
else was lost. All the fulness of God remains 
when all God's waves and billows have gone over 
us. This is the simple root fact of the Divine 
life ; man can only live like a son of God when he 
knows that God can be his " all in all ;" that with 
God he can face, and with equal calmness can lose, 
the world. 

ii. "God, my rock/' opens a new idea. Firmer 
than the granite mountains, more enduring than 
the everlasting hills, was this portion of his spirit. 
What are our little vicissitudes, our heights and 
depths, measured from the height of God } They 
are but as our mountains seen from a star. The 
soul will outlive them all ; it is far larger than 
them all. We shall live, God helping us, to think 
as little of them as the angels think ; we shall 
wonder how we could suffer ourselves to be trou- 
bled by the fretful billows, when we look down 
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upon this moaning, heaving ocean from the serene 
homes of the heavenly world. 

iii. He remembered that God was the health 
of his countenance, and the spring of his ever- 
lasting joy. 

I have never forgotten a Christian father saying 
to me once when a darling child had been struck 
down by death, Sir, there has been heaven in my 
house to-day. ** As sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing^ 
Turn to God ; it is like turning to the warm, bright 
sunlight The glow thrills through you, the glow of 
health and hope. Health is the priceless blessing, 
as some of you have learned full sadly. The 
soul's health, vigour, vitality, is the absolute bless- 
ing. " Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and 
why art thou disquieted within me ? Hope thou in 
God, for I shall yet praise Him who is the health of 
my countenance and my God!* 

3. The fruit of his remembrance of God in the 
depths. 

" In the night his song shall be with me, and my 
prayer unto the God of my life!' " He giveth songs 
in the night!' Remember God as He is, as Christ 
reveals Him, as Calvary declares Him, and the pain 
vanishes, the darkness scatters, the fear subsides. 
There \% a great calm in the soul, and a great calm 
all round ; and above, a smiling, shining b&^M^^cu 
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" Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on Thee, because he trusteth in Thee!' This 
is the soul's true attitude. The true form of man 
is a soul trusting in God. The strain that wrings, 
racks, crushes the faithless, but tunes the chords of 
the believing spirit. The cry that in the one case 
moans and shrieks through the night, in the other 
becomes tuneful, makes sweetest, softest music, 
and blends itself with the hymns of Heaven. 




XXXV. 



THE WEARY WELL-DOERS. 



** And let us not be weary in w^ell-doing ; for in due season we 
shall reap, if we faint not." — Gal. vi. 9. 

T N such a complicated social state as ours, those 
•^ who do not know how to do good probably 
outnumber those who do not care. The weary 
and hopeless outnumber the careless, if one may 
judge by the eager throng which presses into the 
field when some direct, immediate good is set 
before them as capable of being done. The dif- 
ficulty of the problem depresses and disheartens 
us. And the difficulty grows daily. It paralyzes 
energy. Men desire nothing so much as a simple, 
easy guide to well doing ; some sure mode of 
blessing which shall leave no curse in its train. It 
is our cry in everything ; an easy, simple way. 
Teach us to pray. Give us a form and a few brief 
directions, that we may know that we are right. 
The desire finds its natural fulfilment uv l\v^ xo^'sax^j 
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of the Romanist ; or still more perfectly in the 
praying machine of the Tartar. Teach us to live. 
Tell us what to do and what to avoid daily ; give 
us some simple rules which may relieve us of this 
agonizing burden of uncertainty and regret And so 
men " make their souls," put them under the charge 
of a spiritual director, and trouble themselves no 
further about their doings and their results. 

But this is man's work, man's solution of the 
enigma of life, not God's. It is no part of His 
counsel to ease the burden or lighten the difficulty 
of living, otherwise than by placing Himself at our 
side. He has truly only one help for us — Himself. 
What lightening of burdens, clearing up of per- 
plexities, assurance of uncertainties, revelation of 
duties, can come to us through the word, " Lo^ I 
am with thee I' He brings to us in amplest measure ; 
but He suffers us not to find rest in any path of 
easy, lazy progress, in which our first and grand 
temptation will be to dispense with Him. 

I. Well-doing is the broad evidence of the 
Christian calling. 

The word here employed does not bear on 
beneficence exclusively. Love of truth, honour, 
goodness, are contained in it, as well as (v. lo) help 
to humanity around. I do not say that this help 
is the one evidence of a Christian calling, but it is 
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essential, and never more so than in these days. 
" If any man have not the spirit of Christy he is none 
of His'' No man can have the spirit of Christ who 
does not feel himself drawn out to the poor and 
wretched. In a broad view of the Christian pro- 
fession, it is a volunteer service for the help of 
Christ in lifting the burden of the sin and misery 
of mankind. We are the Lord's free army to 
drive the devil's unholy legions from the earth, 
and to destroy the fruits of his accursed reign. It 
is the great enterprise of Christ. He came for it, 
lived for it, died for it, lives for it again, and reigns 
for it on high. He holds the hope of it as the 
dearest jewel of His treasure, the warmest passion 
of His heart. That man can be none of His, who, 
seeing the poor lying wounded in the world's high- 
way, passes by on the other side. Those who can 
leave the world to struggle on as it may while they 
care for their own salvation, utter the most awful 
blasphemy if they take the name of Christian on 
their lips. They poison at the springs the healing 
waters struck out of the living rock of Christ's 
humanity to purge and to quicken the world. 

Whatever we may think, it is matter of ter- 
rible earnestness with God to mend all that the 
devil has marred, to heal all that the devil has 
wounded, and to save all that the devil has marked 
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for perdition on our earth. However we may groan 

over the horrors of a night in our casual wards, or 

the dying agonies of paupers left to stru^le with 

the last enemy unpitied and alone, or the wild 

death-grapple with the Commune in Paris, there is 

One on high who groans more sadly, and who has 

spent what no dream of ours can measure to spare 

and to repair. It is a stain on His government ; it 

is a burden on His heart ; and He loves best those 

who will help Him to spare and to save. There 

is no life eternal, no heaven, for those who have not 

learnt this secret. Life is to know Him who '^came 

not to be ministered unto^ but to minister" and 

heaven means sharing that life and its joy. To 

share the burden here is man's great education for 

the bliss and the glory of eternity. This ministry is 

the grand object of the institution of the Church. 

It is His body ; His eye to see. His voice to cheer, 

His hand to lift and to heal the weakness and 

the misery of mankind. It is not only for Christ's 

sake that it toils, but in Christ's spirit. It has 

learnt from Christ the lesson, caught the habit. To 

the perfect Christian, Christ is not so much the 

motive ias the spring ; a fountain springing up to 

all beautiful, joyful, and blessed work for mankind. 

II. Be not weary in well-doing. 

I. The causes of weariness. 
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i. The weight of the flesh. " The spirit truly is 
willingy but the flesh is weak!' The great battle of 
life is with this heavy, weary, languid flesh, that 
ties us to the dust. Weariness in well-doing is part 
of the universal weariness ; the slow movement of 
the flesh under high compulsions ; the deadness of 
the soul itself to truth, and Christ, and the eternal 
world. 

ii. The largeness of the problem. 

I can hardly wonder that the best stand appalled 
before the mass of the misery and sin of society. 
Could we get it all in a small compass, as Job had 
it (Job xxix. II — 17), we could put our hands to it 
with some hope of success. But here, in our great 
cities, where no man knows his neighbour, it is 
in the mass only that we can handle it ; and we 
are ready to sit down listless, helpless, in sheer de- 
spair. It is like pumping a sinking ship. We may 
wear our hearts out, and in the end all will go down. 
It is profoundly depressing, the magnitude of the 
problem in our great Babel, where confusion seems 
to get worse confounded year by year. 

iii. The immense difficulty and intricacy of the 
work, and the evil it brings in its train. 

Many say. If I were but sure of doing good, God 
knows I would try. But who can be sure ? Does 
not every effort to help on the one hand, depress 
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thrrjw up the scum till it purifies itself; to let it 
<i^f(cr 2md tn^uidta till it has had enough of it, and 
comes worn and weeing to the Saviour, and moans, 
'* Lord, save, or I perish "? Those who know most 
of the magnitude and complexity of the problem 
arc at moments most disheartened by it, and 
tempted to &ay, Let it alone ; it mnst solve itself 
a» Jt can, 

\y. The measure in which the sorrow is mixed 
with sin. 

We are terribly hard in our judgments. If sin is 
very palpably mixed with the misery, we are very 
tempted to leave the footmarks of Christ, and 
pass by on the other side ; or to rub the salt of our 
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scorn into the wound. The gross folly, the deadly 
malignity, which meet us as we search out the 
bitter misery of our times, are a sore hindrance to a 
half-weary spirit, which readily catches at a reason 
for passing it by. Blessed be God, you and I were 
not passed by, by Christ 

V. It is thankless work. 

The man who does good for thanks will soon 
find that his springs run dry. " I will gladly spend 
and be spent in the service," is the only mind that 
endures. Very deeply saddening is the careless- 
ness and thoughtlessness of those on whom we 
have spent our best energies, and of whom we 
have had the highest hopes. We might give up 
our ministry in despair but for the memory that 
nothing in the way of our carelessness and thank- 
lessness has dulled the zeal of the ministry of the 
Lord. 

2. The reasons which should move us to endure. 

i. Because such words as these are written in the 
Bible. (Matt, xviii. 21 — 35.) I pray you read them. 

ii. Because these words are sustained and en- 
forced by the infinite patience and mercy of God. 
If God does this, despite our sin, it is our honour, 
and shall be our life, to stir ourselves to do like- 
wise ; for it is the human dignity and bliss to 
think, feel, and live like God. Bear with meci^ 
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then, and forbear; and make the best of them. 
Failing, renew the effort, again, again, again, until 
seventy times seven ; and never dare to think that 
you are near that bound. 

iii. This endurance is life's grand lesson. 

Spasmodic virtue and charity are easy enough, 
and cheap enough. It is a poor life that never 
treads a mountain summit, and flings an eagle 
glance over a promised land. But to stay on the 
level, to live in the clear upper air, to soar untiring 
as an angel, to work unresting as Christ, this is the 
strain of life. It is learned only by intense effort, 
by sorrowful failures, by many steps on the brink of 
despair. But work at it, and work on. Renew the 
fight, endure the strain. The lesson of constant, 
patient. Christlike effort, learnt once, is learnt for 
eternity. 

iv. Because there is an end which will fulfil all 
our hope for humanity in sight. 

Not in your sight, or in mine, but in Christ's. It 
is far over the gulf of ages, which are but days to 
Him, and to you, when you review them. He 
sees the triumph of all that you struggle for, the 
defeat of all that you hate. Yes, that King shall 
reign in rig^hteousness in a world purer, fairer, 
gladder than a poet's dreams. Work on, work ever. 
Your work may seem to perish, but it strikes in 
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with a great victorious movement ; it is swept on a 
mighty triumphant flood, which will bear you, your 
charge, your world, all worlds, into the bosom of 
eternal blessedness and peace. 

" Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 

find it after many days!' " They that sow in tears 

shall reap in joy. He that goeth forth and weepeth, 

bearing precious seed, stiall doubtless come again 

rejoicing, bringing his sluaves with him!' 




XXXVI. 
QUIET FROM THE FEAR OF EVIL. 



" Whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwell safely, and shall be qmet 
from the fear of evil. — Prov. L 33. 

^T^HE secret of a quiet life, a quiet that shall 
-■- hush all the heart's most passionate longings, 
and dispel all its darkest fears, has been the great 
quest of man from the hour of the Fall until now. 
It is the question of questions in all philosophies. 
The Confucian, the Buddhist, the Pythagorean, 
have busied themselves with it, as well as Solomon. 
It was the motive of the mightiest movement 
of mediaeval Christendom. Simeon on his pillar, 
Bernard in his cell, Francis in his rags, were all 
occupied with it ; and in these restless, stormy, 
anxious times it is the question of questions still. 
Many an one will read these words who is pining 
for the solution of it, and would leap for joy if they 
saw it easily within their reach. Easily I say : it 
is another question whether we may not be asked 
to pay too much for it. There was a young man 
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who heard the secret, who " went away sorrowful^ 
and let it sh'p, "/<?r he had great possessions^ He 
has lived to see how the devil cheated him. But 
each generation the world repeats the folly; shrink- 
ing from the Divine solution, and trying every 
other, it agitates the question as the supreme 
human interest still. 

I. The fear of evil is the element of it with which 
man has most directly to da 

Man is a being "looking before and after." 
Apprehension and memory furnish together pretty 
well the whole of our bitter experience in life. No 
calamity, we may say broadly, is as terrible as the 
dread of it. No pain is as sharp as the apprehen- 
sion. When we are in it; and all our powers are 
braced to endure it, it is marvellous what strength 
rises from the inner springs and defies its shock. 
It is the long, wearing anticipation, in which the 
mind with insane intensity dwells on it, and paints 
it in its most exaggerated form, with an unknown, 
unfathomable sphere of terror behind it, which 
strains and wastes the spirit. Once fairly in the 
midst of it, we start with wonder, and ask ourselves, 
Is this all } Is it the fear of this which has made 
me a slave 1 Have you never felt this wonder at 
the slight pressure of some great calamity which 
you have miserably dreaded, the apprehension oC 
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which has poisoned all your springs of joy ? Many 
men find themselves fairly happier in adversity 
than in fulness of possession. Happier because 
healthier. Health is happiness in body and in 
spirit. And there is a bracing influence in calamity 
which sends a glow of health tingling through the 
veins; and then there is no need of pity; the 
sense of health is joy. Apprehension, and memory, 
which affords the ground of fresh apprehension, are 
really the source of all the pure wretchedness of 
our lives. The root of it lies in the spirit. Reason 
is the power of "looking before and after.'* And 
herein lies the supremacy, the superior power of 
suffering and enjoying, in a word of living, which 
is the birthright of mankind. And here probably 
is the key to the permission of what seems such 
terrible suffering in the brute creation. Mere suffer- 
ing is nothing, apprehension and remembrance are 
all. And these they are spared. The fear of evil 
never haunts them, to poison all their springs of joy. 
The moment's pang they know, as sharply perhaps, 
but this is doubtful, as man. But this is nothing in 
the account. The long agony of expectation, the 
long aching of memory, hope, fear, regret, remorse, 
in any keen form they are absolutely spared. The 
fear of evil is a human experience, it is part of the 
iearful and wonderful endowment of our race. 
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II. It is precisely this fear of evil which, by 
God's help, we are to conquer; the evil itself is 
wholly beyond oih* power. " Man is born to 
trouble!' An improved version has translated it, 
'* man is not born to trouble." But as far as I 
have heard, the translator's experience is solitary ; 
and the grand old sentence of the typical sufferer 
of the pre-Christian ages stands unshaken still. 
The shock, do what we will, cannot be evaded. 
The sensibility is too keen, the power of suffering 
is too intense, not to pass often into agony in a 
world like this. We are so mixed up with our 
fellows, too, that the matter is not in our own 
hands. There is no one with a man's heart who 
holds not something dearer than life. And we 
are as powerless to shield or to keep that dear 
thing as a child. Any moment it may be stricken, 
and cast into the dust before us, and as we gaze 
sadly, madly, on the wreck, the heart writhes with 
the sharpest agony it has ever known. And your 
position, on which so much of your happiness 
hangs and the happiness of those whom God has 
made your charge, and cast upon your care, is at 
the mercy of others. You may have made the 
very wisest dispositions ; but the folly or treachery 
of a friend may at any moment bring the edifice 
of your fortunes to the dust. A bank sto^s viVvvda. 
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holds your deposits ; or a firm with which you are 
deeply complicated is tottering ; you can do nothing 
— you can only watch with agony ; if they fail, you 
too are a wreck. Calamity haunts the evil air of 
an evil world, and man catches the infection. He 
lives fearfully, and faces death fearfully, till he has 
learnt the Divine secret ; till he finds that quiet de- 
pends on quite other conditions, and wins the power 
to face calamity joyfully, and to extract all its pain. 

IIL How is the power to be won } 

I. By realizing how purely independent of things 
is man's peace and happiness. The longer I live, 
the more entirely am I persuaded that happiness 
and circumstance belong to two quite different 
spheres. We must remove the question of our 
well-being from the circumference to the centre ; 
but not by contracting the circumference till it 
is all centre, like the Stoics. Christianity expands 
the bounds of the being ; it throws open as much 
as it can to the sun, — yes, and to the cloud and to 
the storm. Keep the fire of life bright at the 
centre ; and all the experiences of earth are power- 
less to kill, or even greatly to shake, your peace. 
A man in vigorous physical health finds storm 
as well as calm joyous. A healthy soul finds 
nothing in life that can kill its joy. ** Whoso 
hearkeneth unto me shall dwell safely^ and be quiet 
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from the fear of evil!* The great exhortation of 
the Proverbs is to the cultivation of this judgment 
of wisdom : to care for the main things, righteous- 
ness, truth, purity, honesty, charity. Then let 
the others go as they will. Better than the 
merchandize of rubies is this endowment of a 
human spirit. Paul, forsaking all, was the most 
blessed man living; Judas, clutching all, was the 
most desperate and damned. The fear of evil 
arises mainly from an entirely false judgment 
of what circumstance can do for us, what outer 
things are worth to us ; and from the want of 
a true estimation of the things which are always 
within our reach, " which the world giveth not and 
taketh not awayT 

2. By taking a true measure of the range of our 
being and its resources. 

There is hardly a limit to the one or to the 
other, unless we set one by fear. Fear anything, 
and so far you suffer a limitation in your being, and 
put a ring round your life. Say of any calamity, I 
fear it not, my being ranges beyond it, and finds 
absolute and eternal compensations there, and you 
have mastered it, mastered it for ever. Keep 
your heart strong and hopeful, not because it 
will help you through the calamities of life, but 
because life is infinitely greater than the calatwSlvsss*^ 
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larger, higher, and will pass into spheres in which 
calamity is known no more for ever. Oh ! what 
miserably cramped and timid reading we give 
to the words, " Our light affliction, which is but 
for a moment^ There is a sphere of eternal light 
and joy of which wave upon wave cannot rob 
us. And here we may rise to it, live in it as its 
denizens, till it fills us too " with a joy unspeakable 
and full of glory r 

It is easy to talk of this, I may be told, but 
not easy to do it. No, it is not easy. But it 
is the only secret of rest. There is no other 
mastery of the pain of life, but by the joy of 
life eternal — the life which in the being now 
is the spring of all noble endeavour, all fruitful 
progress, the life which has heaven for its universe 
and eternity for its time. Is the cloud oppressive } 
Get up higher. Take in a wider horizon, flood 
the zone of shadows by the light of the celestial 
sun. Why are the Americans so joyous under 
calamities, so buoyant under burdens, so supremely 
confident of the resources of their country and 
the grandeur of their future } Imitate them on the 
higher level. Let nothing daunt, depress, exhaust 
you ; because your country is so large, your time is 
so long, your strength is so boundless in its young 
fountains, for all your springs are in God. 
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3. By perfect filial trust in God. 

Something more than the most admirable wis- 
dom is wanted after all. We are full of tremulous 
sensibility ; every touch makes us start and shiver; 
every love haunts us with the dread of a new pain. 
We may argue down our fears. We may quiet them 
by taking in the range of our being and its powers. 
But we want a heart, an arm, to rest on. We need 
to be assured that all which can affright us is in 
the firm control of a wise and loving Almighty 
hand. The only perfect rest is in God. 

It is the perfect trust which is needed. Multitudes 
trust God to do what they wish. They are the 
few who trust Him when He does what He will ; 
with not a shadow of a wish to counsel or correct 
Him, with an absolute certainty that they shall 
live to see that He is right. Here is the absolute 
and eternal rest. I have seen it in very dark, sad 
hours ; a sublime submission, a delight in the 
Divine will, fed by love to^ and by the love of 
God. Then this peace abides unbroken. There is 
nothing comparable with it in the universe. A uni- 
verse of possession would inevitably be a torment. 
The sense of the Divine love, the clasp of the 
everlasting arms, is exquisite and blessed rest. 



XXXVII. 

THE GOODNESS AND SEVERITY OF 

GOD. 



"Behold therefore the goodness and severity of God." 

Romans xi. 22. 

'nr^HE maddest of all human enterprises is that 
-*• with which man seems constantly to occupy 
himself, a contest with the Almighty as to how 
much he may be made to endure. God seeks ever 
to spare him, but he has no pity on himself, and 
will not be spared. He does not provoke, he 
simply compels God to strike; compels Him, unless 
the whole system of the universe resting on His 
law is to be broken up around Him, and the Devil 
is to be made the undisputed ruler of the world. If 
that is not to be, and that is what our lives mean 
and aim at if they hope to escape suffering, God 
must strike sharply, wound deeply, and bear us 
down sternly from our high places to the dust. 
And it is worth our while to think what kind of 
Paradise this world of ours would be, if we had our 
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way, and every one was to be made happy by the 
indulgence of his own fancy and lust. Yet this is 
what we are all dreaming of; and this underlies 
the enterprise of every godless life. 

And it seems as if we were bent on challenging 
God to do His utmost, to try how much we can 
endure. '* Whose word shall standi yours or mine f 
is God's question. The answer of our lives seems 
to affirm that there is a hope that ours may stand, 
and not God's. And so we challenge Heaven to 
bruise and crush us> and to shatter our houses of 
pride around us. Hence the world is full of wailing^ 
and life is marked by broad tracts of desolation. 
The goodness of God is everywhere manifest, 
shining above us, bright and glad as the sunlight ; 
but if it shines over glad homesteads and golden 
fields of plenty, it shines too over heaps of ruin and 
wastes of death. 

I. In some former d^ourses in this series I have 
dwelt at some length on the history of God's deal-^ 
ings with the Jewish pec^le as a great parable of 
mercy to man. 

TTirough all the ages of their history they were 
the children of mercy ; sparing, delivering, redeem- 
ing mercy. Their national history was rooted in 
Redemption. Redemption was its broad legend 
from the first chapter to the close. Every defeat^ 
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every captivity, was not unto death, but unto life. 
Exodus xxxiii. I — 7 opens the dispensation of 
chastisement. God withdrew from their midst, 
passed out of their camp as it were, but watched 
them and guided them still. When after the lapse 
of ages the last sentence was pronounced, O 
Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! the last tone is a tone of 
mercy ; and Paul, summing up the whole history 
of the dispensation, breathes the same strain. 
(Rom. xi. 25 — 32.) 

But there is another side to it — a dark, sad side, 
which we dare not leave out of the account. Life 
is not the one thing needful. Life may be the most 
terrible of gifts ; to whole peoples it seems the 
most terrible of gifts to this day. Their heaven is 
freedom from conscious, responsible existence. The 
personal life, with its burdens, cares, joys,, sorrows, 
hopes, fears, over for ever. This people, we say, 
and say rightly, was a monument of God's mercy. 
Their history was one great parable of mercy. But 
to complete our understanding of God*s method, 
we must add that they endured the sharpest 
miseries that a nation has ever endured. All the 
world's anguish can hardly mate the anguish of 
that chosen people, from the days of their apostacy 
even until now. They are the chief teachers, the 
chief sufferers, the chief victims of the world. 
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The terrible prophecy (Deut. xxviii. 49 — 57) was 
literally fulfilled (2 Kings vi. 26 — 30). In her 
successive sieges, Jerusalem endured unutterable 
extremities of anguish. Out of their captivities 
the Jews have sent up the most pathetic lamenta- 
tions into the ear of Heaven which have ever been 
uttered by human lips. Their final overthrow is 
the saddest act in the tragetjy of history. Since 
that day every nation on earth has harried and 
tormented them. They have been the prey of the 
spoiler ; the victims of the Inquisitor ; the dust 
beneath the feet of the insolent conqueror. They 
are the world^s outcasts ; of all the fair scenes of 
this earth of which they are the heirs, there is not 
one of which for eighteen centuries they have been 
able to say, My home. 

II. The principle of the Divine method in which 
the goodness and the severity are thus intertwined. 

Psalm xcix. 8, shall expound it. " Thou wast a 
God that forgavest them^ though Thou tookest ven- 
geance of their inventions^ The goodness is for us. 
The severity is for the sins and follies, the creatures 
of our own selfishness and lust, which we enshrine 
beside God in the temple of our lives. n 

And this involves a principle of profound import- 
ance which is little in tune with the popular 
philosophy of the day. The wise ones now say 
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that man is homc^eneous ; of one simple texture 
throughout. They attach little meaning to the 
terms body, mind, and spirit They tell us that 
the manifestations of what we call intellect and 
spirit, are but the reaction of that finer nerve sub- 
stance which somehow, like gold in the rock, is 
wrought in thin pure veins into the grosser sub- 
stance of our frames. If this be so, (and this is not 
the time to argue it, even if argument could do 
much to solve it ; " Lord^ that our eyes might be 
openedl' we have more need to pray than, " Lord, 
that our brains might be set working,) a great deal 
follows. Philosophy falls first, the first victim of 
its own triumph. 

Philosophy, that leaned on Heav*n before. 
Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 

But God's method rests on other principles and 
ideas, some of which we will endeavour to trace. 

I. Man's nature is in an unnatural condition, 
lapsed, fallen under the dominion of an alien power. 
There is strong internal discord. *' Flesh lusteth 
against spirit^ and spirit strkfth against flesh^ 
Romans vii. paints the struggle ii graphic lines. 
This is not simply the polar develoi. uient of the 
vital force, like the positive and n^ative electricity 
On the contrary, it is the intrusion of an alien force. 
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It was not in the first estate of man's nature ; it is 
not — witness the life of Christ — indissolubly bound 
up with man's nature ; nor is it the permanent con- 
dition of the development of his life. There is a 
will in him which is not his in the deepest, truest 
sense ; something within which he hates, witnesses 
against, and longs to cast out and destroy. 

2. God has declared Himself man's helper in the 
enterprise, the grand enterprise of life. 

God is really the author of the enterprise. It is 
God's revelation of Himself which reveals sin (Rom. 
vii. 7 — 13). Sin then becomes exceeding sinful. 
In that light it glooms black as night. God inspires 
the power to battle with it ; God kindles in the 
soul the hope of conquering it, and it is the God of 
peace who shall finally "bruise Satan underneath 
our feet." 

3. The severity is the hand of help which He 
brings to us, in the working out of the great pro- 
blem of our lives. 

He distinguishes between us and our sins ; and 
He trains us to distinguish. The one He crushes, 
the other He saves. His law is terribly stem 
against evil. Shock upon shock He accumulates. 
Evil is by His decree fearfully fruitful of misery, if 
the will persists in it. There is no attempt in the 
Bible to work out the purposes of mercy by dealing 
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lightly with transgression. The modem philosophy 
is, Do not trouble too much about sin. The 
anguish of conviction is but the morbid fancy of a 
sick soul ! Heaven's philosophy says, Be in anguish 
about sin ; never cease to be in anguish about it ; 
because the Eternal Almighty God lives to trouble 
it. While He reigns He can never cease to trouble 
it, and to make the soul that loves it drink the cup 
of life's bitterness to the very dregs. 

4. It is with you to hail the severity, and convert 
it to mercy, or to cling to your sin, and convert it 
to doom. The severity is not inconsistent with 
abounding, overabounding mercy, because the Lord 
sees that the evil which challenges it may be torn 
off, or rather torn out, of us ; leaving us free from 
the taint and the stain of sin for ever. Here is the 
reconciliation of the goodness and the severity in 
one blessed harmony of love. God does not, will 
not, in our state of trial at any rate, recognize 
that our sins and ourselves are one. That part of us 
which holds to the transgression must suffer untold 
anguish, that a higher part may be severed from 
it, and gathered in the embrace of His love. 
" Search me^ O God, and try my heart, try me and 
know my thought^' should be our prayer; no matter 
how deeply the probe may pierce, how nearly the 
flame may search us to the core. If deliverance 
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from sin, everlasting deliverance, be the end of it, 
what matters the anguish of the moment ? Blessed, 
thrice blessed are they who endure. But if you do 
not believe, and cannot be made to believe, in this 
separation between you and your sin, if you elect 
that they shall grow into more entire concord, and 
link their destinies for ever, then the Bible witnesses 
against you that "you hate your own soul, and 
love the gates of death." 




XXXVIII. 
THE BLESSED DEAD. 



*• Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord." — Rev. xiv. 13. 

TT was a voice from heaven which uttered this 
-*■ benediction. It needed a voice from heaven in 
those days to convince men that " Blessed are the 
dead." The Apocalypse in its wholeness is a voice 
from heaven. It is the unveiling of the world from 
which Jesus came, and to which He passed. Men 
suffering, struggling for truth on earth, see in the 
Apocalypse how they share the struggle and pro- 
phecy the triumph on high. Genesis tells us of 
Eden ; the Apocalypse tells us of Heaven. Heaven 
transcends Eden just in the measure in which 
Christ transcends Adam, and the counsels of crea- 
tion are eclipsed by the counsels of grace. Between 
Eden and Heaven lies this sorrowful and sinful pil- 
grimage. Man is ever fondly recalling his lost Para- 
dise ; the mission of the Gospel is to transfer his 
aspiration to the Heaven which the God-man unveils. 
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And the struggle with man's natural blindness 
and backwardness was a hard one in apostolic 
days. Man's range in the unseen was feeble and 
aimless as an infant's. He had to fight hard to 
realize those experiences which to us are familiar as 
daily breath and bread. But it is just their struggle 
which gives us such a grasp of these experiences. 
We smile loftily at their follies and infirmities ; it 
is they who have given us the right and the power 
to smile. Our sons through our life-work will be 
enabled to smile at our narrowness and weaknesses 
in their turn. It was hard for them of old to realize 
immortality; harder still the blessedness of the 
dead. There is the tomb, cold, cheerless, desolate. 
We feel the chill, we shudder at its clammy breath. 
The ancients found it intensely hard to rise to the 
vision of the unseen as a glorious sunlit world. To 
them it was dim, drear, pallid as a ghost. Hence 
the unutterable value of the Apocalypse. Man 
sees through its images into the invisible, and finds 
it bathed in the lustre of a more vivid and glorious 
sun. He sees the solemn forms, grand and beauti- 
ful as a poet's dream, which throng it ; he mingles 
in their congress, and swells the music of their 
songs. The Apocalypse lifts us at once to the 
heavenly level ; man is the immortal denizen of the 
great universe, at home in all its spheres. Evev^- 
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where human interests are predominant The 
cross, which is the centre of earth's history, is the 
centre of heaven's. Life here is simply an educa- 
tion. There is a world where the scholars shall 
rule as kings. Of that world the Apocalypse is 
the unveiling. Its supreme revelation is that the 
" Lamb who was slain " is the king on its throne, 
and the centre and inspiration of its life. It is the 
natural history of the ideas of which the cross is 
the symbol ; their birth, their struggle, their suffer- 
ing, their triumph through eternity. One source of 
their power is here. " / heard a voice from heaven 
sayings Write, Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord from heftceforth. Yea, saith tfie Spirit, that 
they shall rest from their labours, for their works do 
follow with themy 

I. The dead that die in the Lord. 

The term hardly needed much nice definition 
when to live in the Lord meant almost certainly 
persecution, and possibly martyrdom. To die in 
the Lord was the end of those who had lived in 
the Lord ; and few were likely to make that pro- 
fession who had not taken up the cross and followed 
Jesus in the way. But now the old question of 
formal and vital Judaism (Rom. ii. 17 — 29) returns. 
To die in the Lord is to die in possession of all 
that the Lord by His incarnation and passion has 
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won for man. Yes, a man may say, This is man's 
birthright. For man the Lord died, and all that 
He won by death is man's heritage in time and in 
eternity. I too am a man. I claim it as my own. 
The claim cannot be questioned ; but, dear friends, 
the true question is what will you do with it. To 
die in the Lord is to pass up to live with Him ; 
what life do you take through death to that world } 
Is it for you that Christ has wrought, or in you } 
There were those of old who had the word, the 
promises, the hopes. " But the word spoken did not 
profit tfient, not being mixed with faith in them that 
heard it ; " not being made, by the free movement 
of their own hearts towards that of which the word 
spake to them, their own. If this name of Chris- 
tian is not in you, but on you, it will be among the 
vestments which will perish, shrivelled by the final 
fire. Believe me, I beseech you, that the question 
is not, has Christ given you the right to live with 
Him, but have you gained the power. Many an 
heir has been set aside from reigning from sheer 
want of power to rule. Have you power to live 
with Christ, to bear His presence, and the light of 
His life } Is it a fool's paradise, a beast's, which 
you are dreaming of there, or the Lord's } It is 
simply a question of at-homeness. Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord; who have lived mtK 
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Him here, talked with Him, wrought for Him, and 
have pined for more perfect possession of all that 
makes the holy beauty of His character and glory 
of His life ; who have learnt from Him that man's 
mission here is the battle against evil ; who comfort 
themselves in their sorrows and losses in the 
struggle by the thought of all the most blessed 
One endured ; whose life is a steady, strenuous 
self-conquest and self-government, while death for 
them has grown beautiful since Christ made it 
His path to triumph — ^yea, blessed are such who 
die. 

n. Wherein are they blessed who die in the 
Lord ? What is it which transmutes man's great 
terror into an angel of benediction, and makes that 
which nature shudders at a birth into a world of 
bliss ? In days in which the Christian life was a 
living martyrdom, we can understand what this 
belief was worth. The man who could paint this 
picture of his daily experience (i Cor. iii. 9 — 13) 
might well speak with something like rapture of a- 
doctrine which taught that the dead in Christ are 
blessed. The life of such is a ceaseless battle — one 
long, wearing, wasting struggle; blessed are the 
dead if it is ended, and they are bom into a world 
where the life which made their anguish here is bliss. 

There are multitudes of weary mortals, heathen 
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and Christian, who just long to die that they 
may at any rate drown their pain. But " / heard a 
voice from heaven sayings BLESSED are the dead 
that die in the Lord^ Here we rise into another 
region ; a region of intense, conscious, joyous vi- 
tality ; a region of intelligent, responsible, glorious 
activity ; in which nothing that makes the dignity, 
the grandeur, of the burden of life is laid down, but 
only the pain. 

" Blessed are tlie dead that die in the Lord!* 
I. Because death is birth to the believer, and 
birth is ever blessed. The Gospel explains the 
mysteries of life by the images of night and winter. 
This is not the noon of life, but its struggling 
dawn ; not its summer, but its bleak and wintry 
spring. Our higher life is the seed in the ground, 
the germ in the womb. It is growing, struggling 
into form ; all things around it are such as minister 
to its fibre, not to its fruit. Our life is hidden, 
buried; it is beaten by storms, nipped by frosts, 
drenched by floods. But thus life grows hardy, its 
fibre tough, its stem strong. We shall see what 
this stern culture is worth, in heaven. Blessed 
are the dead, for they are bom. One gasp, one 
struggle, one wrench of the heart-strings, the crust 
bursts asunder, the soul passes out into a sunlit, 
glorious world. It is the world of its longla-^^ >5vs. 
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home-sickness. It is its summer time, when all is 
beautiful and glad. Here it is stranger; there it is 
citizen. No shrinking, no strangeness ; exiled from 
the body, at home with the Lord. An inner sense 
of belonging gives it the mastery of wonder ; it 
lifts up its head with familiar boldness amid the 
splendours and felicities of heaven. 

2. Born out of a life which is a long pain, to a 
life which is a long bhss. 

" We that are in this tabernacle do groan, being 
burdened^ They are dull clods, insensible to man's 
deepest joys and fears, who do not The finest 
natures most feel the jar. Deep, exquisite joys 
life has, else this were a prison, and not God's 
world. But who does not know what it is to 
dread them } The brighter the gleam, the denser 
the gloom when it is veiled again. Those who 
watch the rippling surface would say. It is a gay, 
glad world. But get at the inner experience of 
every life ; you will find sad records if you read 
them, blistered with hot tears. ^^ Blessed are tJte 
dead that die in the Lord^ They enter a life 
which is one long bliss. All life*s sad features 
vanish. The organs, tuned to intense perception, 
take in for ever all the bright impressions of trans- 
figured, glorified worlds. The soft, summer, celes- 
tial air playing ever around the being ; and within, 
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that sense of wholeness, soundness, enlarged ca- 
pacity, developed faculty, the spring come back 
again — the fountain of immortal youth, which 
those who recover in death from life's wearing, 
wasting fever alone can know. 

3. They pass out of relations and fellowships 
which are ever changing, to those which abide and 
enlarge their ministries through eternity. 

To love on earth is to suffer. Each new love, if 
this were all, would be a new burden, care, and 
pain. Love enriches life unspeakably. Life were 
death without it. But its joy is mainly prophetic. 
Blessed they who are born into the world where 
love and the relations of souls endure, unstrained, 
unstained, for ever. Souls here are strangely mated. 
The souFs elections are crossed and jarred. There 
the soul's elections are absolute. It gathers its 
kindred round it by imperious attraction, and holds 
them in bonds which outlast eternity. To see the 
face of Christ ! It must have some full, rich, un- 
utterable meaning. There are those to whom that 
vision would be the glorious repayment of all life's 
agony. There have been those who have seen it, 
crushed on the rack, or charred by the flame, and 
have nestled themselves to sleep sweetly, as an 
infant on a nurse's bosom, to awake in the ever- 
lasting presence of the Lord. 
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4. Blessed are they, for they are for ever beyond 
the reach of all that may imperil the prize. 

On earth a great doubt rests on the future 
(i Cor. ix. 26, 27). And if it was a possibility pre- 
sent to St Paul, how can such an one as I endure "i 
The strongest, the bravest, may be found at a 
disadvantage. While we are in this world of 
sin, we are always within reach of apostacy and 
shame. Demas, on the very threshhold, side by 
side with the great apostle, fell back into the outer 
night Give thanks for your dear ones if they are 
beyond the reach of shipwreck; home at last in 
the world which victorious love has barred against 
the devil, which is pure for ever against the stain of 
sin. Woman, why weepest thou } Whom seekest 
thou } He is not here, but risen. He awaits thee 
yonder. Press on, poor tempest-tossed pilgrim, 
press on. He has already entered the everlasting 
haven ; He waits to welcome thee on the blessed 
shore. 



XXXIX. 
THE PILGRIM AND THE KING. 



** And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, How old art thou ? ** 

Gen. xlvii. 8 — lo. 

T T ISTORY presents to us few more striking 
-^ -*- contrasts than the Hebrew pilgrim and the 
Egyptian king. " The things seen and temporal, 
and the things not seen and eternal," have seldom 
stood more fairly in front of each other than there. 
The old shepherd who had no possession on earth 
but a Divine promise — ^the king who wielded the 
sceptre of the most splendid monarchy in the 
world. But there was something in that old pil- 
grim which made him a meet companion for kings, 
— a king, too, of an elder and mightier line. These 
Hebrew herdsmen from the first, you will note, 
mingle with the princes of this world as their 
equals. Men dwelling in tents, with their house- 
holds round them, their flocks their only substance, 
landless absolutely, except you reckon their graves^ 
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they had a certain royal dignity in their bearing 
which men like Abimelech and Pharaoh recognized. 
The springs of it probably escaped them, except in 
transient gleams ; but it calmly held its oiiii amidst 
all the pomps and splendours of their courts. 

From the first da^-n of civilisation there were 
men moving about the pathways of that eastern 
world, playing indeed a chief part on its theatre 
who had absolutely no right or power but that 
which their sense of a Divine vocation conferred 
upon them ; and no means of influence, but such as 
the recognition of their spiritual calling by the 
princes among whom they lived, bestowed. Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, were emphatically God's pro- 
phets. They had nothing if they had not that seal 
The whole secret of their power was the belief that 
the God of Heaven was with them ; that they were 
the friends and living organs of that supreme and 
only Lord. These men lived in an age when the 
eldest, the primaeval knowledge of the living God 
was fading, but was far from dead. Some of the old 
homage, the old awe, was awakened even in idola- 
trous hearts when these servants of the one true God 
spake in His name and lived to His praise. Abime- 
lech, the Pharaohs, knew the name of the living 
God, though they had begun to worship birds and 
beasts and creeping things in His room. Such a 
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vision as the Hebrew patriach raised a host of 
dying memories, and quickened a world of buried 
truths. These lofty and earnest shepherds seemed 
to step down from a superior sphere ; and some of 
its lustre streamed round them as they moved on 
God's errands around the already darkening path- 
ways of the world. Jacob stood before the Egyptian 
monarch as the embodiment of that which had 
faded into a dim tradition in Egypt ; it belonged 
to the glorious golden age of which all peoples had 
memories, out of which they were beginning to 
weave for themselves dreams of a Paradise restored. 
The chief prince of the world felt humbled before 
this lonely, lofty pilgrim ; as the representative of 
a mightier than Pharaoh was troubled by the calm 
glances of a poorer, sadder, more godlike Pilgrim, 
who stood for judgment helpless before his bar. 

Spiritual power is the supreme power, and none 
know it like monarchs of genius. Don't talk to 
me against the divinity of Christ, said Napoleon ; 
I know what man can do, and He was more than 
man who has done all this. The men who like 
Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, Napoleon, stand on the 
very pinnacle of earthly greatness, are the men who 
are most perplexed and awe-struck by the sense 
that there is a power above them which sweeps 
through their armies as magnetism sweeps through 
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mountains, and has an armoury of words more 
mighty infinitely than their spears and swords. 

Something of this spiritual grandeur invested 
this aged and weary pilgrim, and drew the likeness 
of a crown around his brow as he stood before the 
Egyptian king. Aged he was, and bowed, and 
sad, and weary. He halted, too, as one who had 
been sore wounSed in the battle of life. There 
were furrows seamed on his brow, and channels 
worn in his cheeks, which were eloquent of tears 
and cares. The expression of high intellectual 
power on his brow must have been dimmed some- 
what by the traces of that suffering which made 
him the " man of sorrows " of his time. There 
was a promise in his face which his life of schemes 
and snares, fears and flights, had half broken ; and 
yet there was a look of faith and a glow of hope 
which seemed to carry on the promise, and to lay 
it up with God to preserve and to complete. A 
strange, bewildering man. So sad, so broken ; 
so grand, so powerful. A prince having power 
with man and with God, and bearing it in his 
gesture ; a man who had prevailed, sore buffeted, 
in the battle in which Pharaoh and all his people 
had gone down into the dust. 

And he stood there before the world's chief 
potentate^ who knew no superior will upon earth to 
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his own. There was a nobleness of a kind about 
Pharaoh also. The man who on such a throne had 
an eye for the dignity of such a pilgrim, was no 
vulgar king. He was a man of far-reaching plans 
and high achievements ; and as he sat there smooth, 
sleek, royally garbed and tended, at the height of 
human power and splendour, and gazed on the sad 
old man before him, a sense of something in the 
universe to which his mortal might was but as a 
marsh-fire to a star, stole over him, and he bowed 
beneath the blessing of a superior hand. 

And what now of the pilgrim, and what of the 
king.? Where is the state and the splendour of 
the Pharaohs? Their cities are buried beneath 
the sands of the desert; the dust of time has 
settled on their names. Curious scholars spell out 
their records, and painfully recover faint traces of 
even their most mighty and glorious deeds. Their 
temples, their palaces, their treasures, are ruins; 
their wrecks have mingled with the sands of the 
Lybian waste. Their tombs alone endure, sad 
sentinels of the desert ; sole witnesses that men of 
such state and splendour once lived in Egypt, and 
covered its soil with the monuments of their power 
and pride. 

And the pilgrim } His name after four thousand 
years shines more brightly than ever on the roll of 
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earth's most mighty and illustrious spirits. Ages 
have but confirmed the title which he won in that 
long and stern night-wrestle with the Angel. His 
little company who dwelt round him in his tents 
grew rapidly into a nation, which has exercised in all 
ages a transcendent influence on the progress of the 
world. And to this day the noblest and most culti- 
vated in Christendom pore earnestly over his history, 
and find in the way in which he won his princedom 
fresh inspirations of courage and of hope. 

Verily there are things which are seen,— crowns 
and thrones, and all the pomp and splendour of the 
world. There are things which are not seen, — the 
knowledge of the Divine name, the sense of a 
Divine call, the belief in a blessing for which it is 
worth while to wrestle, faint and weary, the long 
night through. There are things which are seen, 
and there are things which are not seen, and " the 
things which are seen are temporal, the things 
which are not seen are eternal." 

Jacob confessed bravely the struggles and sorrows 
of his life-course as he stood before the pampered, 
victorious king. We have an easy theory that 
wealth and piety always went hand in hand under 
the old Dispensation, that men might be tempted 
into upright paths. But neither Jacob, nor Paul, 
nor Christ, were afraid to bear witness of pains 
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and conflicts, losses and sacrifices, in the way 
of righteousness. The truth is that men every 
when and every where own the power of the 
spiritual ; and just in the measure in which they 
own it, they forget to question about the measure 
of its pay. It constrains and compels them as 
magnetism iron, or sunlight the sap in the buds in 
spring. It makes men of them. That is at heart 
what a man pines to be ; a man such as God 
made, and meant him to be, with a man's burdens, 
battles, toils, perils, hopes, loves, and joys. And 
Jacob's was a noble witness for the very frankness 
of its truth. A grand old spiritual hero and 
prince, with prince and hero written legibly on 
his brow ; not afraid to show the scars of his battle, 
the marks of his pain. And the aspect of that 
wayworn man may have awakened deep thoughts 
about man, about life, about God, in that monarch's 
heart. He saw a higher dignity there than that 
of prosperity and victory. Perhaps the thought 
crossed him that kings might be the beggars, and 
tear-stained, careworn pilgrims of faith might be the 
kings, in the sight of Him the knowledge of whose 
Name, the sense of whose awful power, had not 
quite died out of Pharaoh's heart. 



XL. 
THE DAYS OF OUR PILGRIMAGE. 



** And Jacob said unto Pharaoh, The days of the years of my 
pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty years : few and evil have the 
days of the years of my life been, and have not attained unto the 
days of the years of the life of my fathers in the days of their 
pilgrimage." — Gen. xlvii. 9. 

T)ILGRIMAGE is the broad condition of every 
-^ life-course that passes upward, as well as- 
onward, and has its bourne in God. Pharaoh 
speaks of years of life, Jacob of pilgrimage. 
Pharaoh measured existence by days of power 
and pleasure, by banquets, triumphs, and festivals 
of the gods. Jacob by the stages where, after 
stem battle, he had left a lust, a vice, a weakness 
buried ; by the waning of the stars which lit his 
night of sorrow, and the rosy flush in the east 
which was already brightening, breaking into the 
morning of his everlasting day. 

It is a very wonderful fact that God's elect. His 
friends, in the early dawn of history, were men who 
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lived upon promises, and who possessed absolutely 
not one clod of the land which God called their 
own, except the cave where they buried their dead. 
Very splendid, very wealthy, was their inheritance. 
(Gen. xiii. 14 — 17.) But the cave which they 
bought of Ephron (Gen. xxiii.) was their only 
possession in the land which yet was all their own. 
Again and again they were driven out of its coasts 
by famine. They dwelt as strangers on its upland 
pastures, in tents, with their families and flocks ; 
while lustful idolaters occupied its rich valleys, and 
gathered all its wealthiest spoils. Abraham could 
look towards Sodom from the wolds of Hebron, 
and see the rich valley, blue and soft in the distance, 
or gleaming in the golden mists as Eden, as the 
garden of the Lord. But not a homestead did the 
Lord allot to him in those sunny pastures. His 
kinsman, who was tempted by their beauty to 
make himself a home there, escaped with bare 
life. Pilgrimage of the hardest, sternest character 
was their portion ; and the wonder is that they 
never make a moan over it, and never reproach the 
justice and fidelity of the Lord. Bravely they 
accepted their lot as pilgrims ; and they blessed 
the Angel who had guided their pilgrimage when 
their heads were bowed in death. 

What had they then which was a richer posses- 
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sion than those graves ? Well, they had the land ; 

all its beauty and splendour, morning pomp and 

golden evening mists, moonlight that silvered its 

ridges, shadows that slept in its hollows, stars that 

watched its wolds through the dewy night, and the 

myriad gems that glittered a laughing welcome to 

the rising day. They had that ; it was all their 

own. The heathen loved their splendid cities, the 

fat, sleepy plains, and all that pampers a lustful 

life. The quiet wolds, the solemn mountains, the 

nestling valleys through which the threads of silver 

wandered, the gurgling springs, the broad shade of 

the groves in the summer noon, were the things 

which the pilgrims loved. They lived with Nature 

as God*s children alone can live with her, and were 

filled with her blessing. Thus was nursed that 

great quality of their race, that intense joy in 

commerce with nature, which in David broke forth 

into such brilliant song. Yes ! they had the land, 

as we may all have the land, as no lustful heathen 

could have the land ; and with hearts bursting with 

joy and thankfulness they praised His name, whose 

bounty and tenderness had laid all this wealth of 

beauty and splendour at their feet. Yes ! they had 

the land, and they held it by the tenure of praise. 

And the things which were seen were prophets to 

them of the things which were not seen. Through 
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the vestibule they looked into the temple ; they 
had vision of fairer homes, of brighter suns, in the 
world to which they had mysterious entrance; 
where, too, they had seen the white-winged troops 
of angels gleaming in the celestial sunlight, and 
whence they had heard the voice of the Invisible 
King. The pilgrims held in fee two worlds. They 
had the promise of the life that now is (compare 
Lot and Abraham), and of the life that is to come. 
And bravely Jacob bears witness before Pharaoh 
of his pilgrim life and lot. To Pharaoh earth was 
the home ; men were pilgrims in the shades. Here 
the sunlight, the sun warmth, the joy of a home ; 
there, behind the veil, the king could see only a 
rout of shivering, shuddering ghosts. Jacob had 
his pilgrimage here ; his home, his kingdom, in 
eternity. Some sense of this perhaps flashed on 
the king as he gazed. It was a strange puzzle to 
him. Nebuchadnezzar, Herod, Pilate, Felix, were 
all perplexed by it in their times. These pilgrims, 
landless, penniless, powerless, were after all heaven's 
priests and kings. And pilgrims as they were, 
a grave their only sure possession, it is the same 
with us. All that belongs to us here is the grave 
that we shall lie in ; and he who can see all the 
splendour and take in all the joy of the creation, 
has the true and full possession of all the ^noxV^'^^ 
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There is no private property in Nature. The men 
who have the land have nothing but the dust of it. 
The man who looks upon it, who sees all the 
beauty with which God has filled it, who hears all 
the whispers and traces all the tender touches of 
the creation, he it is who has it, let who will own 
its dust No ! pilgrims we must be in this world 
of vain and fleeting possessions. Blessed are they 
who see that the most precious thing in every gift 
is a promise, the fairest beauty a prophecy, the 
purest joy but a foretaste of bliss. That man cares 
nothing deep down in the depths of his soul, where 
the woof of his joys or miseries is weaving, for 
gifts or possessions, if he may but grasp his pilgrim 
staff with Christ as his comrade, and see the world 
as he struggles on bright with the smile and rich 
with the blessing of his Father God. 

But there is something special in the experi- 
ence which this pilgrim confesses before the king. 
•' Few and evil have tJie days of the years of my life 
been!' A sad and weary old man. Would faithful 
Abraham or pious Isaac have borne this testimony } 
The life of the one was nobler, purer, grander, than 
Jacob's ; the life of the other more simple and 
serene. The old age of either would have been 
fairer and brighter to look upon. Jacob's experi- 
ence, on the other Tcvaivd, has much to do with the 
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habit of his nature and the sins and follies of his 
life. It is one of the most profoundly interesting 
biographies in history ; because of the breadth of 
human experience it covers ; the heights and the 
depths through which this princely pilgrim passed. 
He had a keen and subtle intellect, easily tempted 
to display itself in cunning, but with a lordly power 
in its compass when set on its noblest use. While 
he had a craving, grasping appetite for riches, and 
intense power of acquisition, joined with a grand 
faculty of spiritual msight and constant vision of the 
realities of the unseen world. A power at once to 
grope and to soar ; now the huckster, now the seer. 
Two powerful natures struggling within for the 
mastery ; the spirit wresting the victory from the 
flesh through bitter anguish and wasting pain. This 
false brother, this crafty steward, this scheming 
chief, this foolish father, had terrible lessons to 
learn at the hand of the Angel who was redeeming 
him from all evil ; and it is the glory of the man 
that he had patience, courage, and faith to learn 
them, and to bless the Angel who had redeemed 
him as he bowed on his bed's head in death. 

He was such a pilgrim as most of us may be, 
with the double nature strongly developed. He 
might have made a successful venture of this life, 
as men count success, if God would have let hini. 
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But God endowed him with a nature which marred 
his prosperity', which would be aiming at unseen 
blessings, far-off fruits of birthright, and everlasting 
results. It is the battle of the two natures, both so 
strong and in such high development, which makes 
the striking interest of the patriarch's history. 
There was not one of his sorrows which had not its 
root in a stratagem, a falsehood, or a selfish grasp- 
ing at possessions which God's pilgrims must be 
taught to scorn. The treacherous trick which won 
him the birthright blighted his life to the end of his 
days. Few and evil were his days compared with 
his fathers, for his heart was rent by contending 
passions, his home was torn by hostile factions. 
No model man was Jacob. No model men were 
David and Peter, whom God trained to be among 
the foremost of their race. It is not the finest 
clay only that God works up for the higher uses of 
His Kingdom ; but men, like you and me, with the 
human weaknesses, the human sins, strong m them ; 
yet with a heart capable of the effort to get free 
from them, if it may but clasp the outstretched 
hand of God. The patriarch had won his freedom 
when he stood before Pharaoh ; but the marks of 
the struggle, the dim eye, the furrowed brow, the 
sad lip, were on him, as they will be on us when 
our fight is fought out, and we near the river, 
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beyond which they will be our badges of honour, 
our marks of renown through eternity. 

We may make our old age serene and beautiful, 
or stormy and sad, according to the heartiness 
with which we take to our pilgrim lot. Those who 
early learn the lesson which the aged Jacob had 
learnt at last, make their life a victorious pro- 
gress, and death the gate of everlasting triumph. 
God's statutes will be their songs in the house of 
their pilgrimage ; as they pass along the air of the 
desert will grow musical with the voice of praise. 
Sweeter, gladder strains will break upon their ear 
as they near the river ; and then the burst of 
heaven's most joyous music shall hail their en- 
trance to the everlasting mansions, where their 
tattered rags shall be changed for the festal gar- 
ment, and their pilgrim staff for the victor's palm. 




XLI. 



TRUST IN THE LORD, AND DO GOOD. 



** Trust in the Lord, and do good ; so shalt thou dwell in the land, 
and verily thou shalt be fed." — Psalm xxxvii. 3. 

^ I ^HIS psalm is a vivid expression of the belief 
-*" that God is very plainly on the side of the 
righteous, and will make the wrong-doers under- 
stand it in a very explicit and decisive way. Surely 
a fundamental belief of man, without which reli- 
gion is impossible. With simple, childlike peoples, 
and in a simple, childlike age, it very easily shaped 
itself into the belief, which we are too prone to 
regard as the moral creed of Judaism, that if a man 
will but serve God fearlessly, his life here on earth 
must be a splendid success. Deut. xxviii. i — 13, 
expresses this thought in beautiful and stirring 
words. Much in the common beliefs of the Jewish 
people was in this key. In the Book of Job it is 
the animating principle in the arguments of his 
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would-be comforters, and it gathers some strength 
from the worldly prosperity with which in the end 
the much-tried patriarch is crowned. But -it would 
be a grand mistake to suppose that the Jews saw 
no deeper into the matter, and that no nobler 
thought about life and its discipline finds loving 
utterance in the Old Testament Scripture. David, 
hunted as a bird on the mountains, held fast his 
integrity, and swerved not one hand breadth from 
the path of loyal obedience to the Divine com- 
mandment, though it made the rock his bed, the 
sky his canopy, and the caves of the hills his 
home. And cries rise up of righteous souls in 
anguish (Ps. Ixxiii.), which open deeper depths of 
human experience and human relation to the in- 
finite and unseen, than the author of this psalm 
had fathomed, or rather, perhaps, than he felt 
occasion to express. The broad, common levels of 
Jewish belief and Jewish experience find here a 
grand and noble utterance. And it describes the 
broad, common condition of things in a world 
which, however the devil has dislocated its order, 
is still under the rule of God. But there come 
times — they came to the Psalmist, they come to 
us — when souls have to give a larger reading to 
the sentence, and to meditate on a broader land 
than this earth can offer to them, where they may 
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dwell secure for ever, and where the better bread 
can never fail. 

I. There is something very significant in the 
order of thought in the text 

It is, Trust in the Lord, and do good ; not, Do 
good, and trust in the Lord. The Psalmist had his 
eye on the living root out of which all living good- 
ness springs. But nothing can be more false than 
the idea that there is no goodness possible as the 
fruit of the natural action of the human powers. 
Augustine's principle, The virtues of the heathen 
are splendid vices, is false to the heart's core. 
There is natural goodness ; man is so made that 
the freest and happiest play of his powers is in 
speaking truth and doing good. So far the heathen 
and deistical moralists are right. But man is 
made for a higher, a diviner goodness than the 
mere self-sustained play of his faculties can realize, 
a goodness whose life is the inspiration of God. 
Rob a plant of the air and sunlight, if there is some 
moisture about its roots, the sap within will pro- 
duce some dim likeness of the flower, which under 
benigner conditions would flaunt its splendour and 
breathe its fragrance in the sun. So man, cut off 
from God, can produce some dim, dry image of 
the goodness which, when the life of God flows 
through it, will rise to godlike beauty and pro- 
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portion. Good deeds will have a living greenness 
and a boundless fertility, when the root out of 
which they spring is planted by the river of the 
grace and the love of God. Trust in God. Believe 
in Him, love Him ; make it the joy of your heart, 
the glory of your life, to serve Him ; and do good, 
then thou shalt dwell in the land, and verily thou 
shalt be fed. 

Trust in the good Lord, who loves goodness 
supremely, whose life is a doing good to the vast 
creation, who made the world to be the theatre of 
well-doing ; whose heart may be gladdened by your 
good work, as it may be saddened by your sin. 

Believe that He cares more for man's good deeds 
than for all things else under the sun. Stars are 
not so beautiful as one righteous, unselfish deed of 
a free spirit ; earth in its morning splendour, flash- 
ing its jewels through the veils of opalescent mist, 
is not so fair as the flowers of peace, joy, and hope 
that spring where one true disciple of the Good 
One has left the mark of his footsteps or the touch 
of his healing, strengthening hand. Trust in God, 
in whose sight good deeds are beautiful, and open 
your hearts to His inspiration. Know that in you 
there is a power to live like Him. Partaker of the 
Divine nature — there is the glory of the human, 
The perfect man is the God-man ; the perfect 
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human deeds are the deeds which the God-man 
frames and inspires. And they are the blessed 
deeds, the glorious deeds, in every world but this. 
It cannot be in every world that the righteous are 
killed all the day long, and the pilgrims of heaven 
go halting, and the Christlike bend beneath the 
cross. Trust in God, who represents a world of 
living intelligence all round you, where lovers of 
truth and righteousness, doers of good deeds, find 
loving sympathy, joyous greetings, troops of friends, 
the friends and kindred of eternity. Trust in God, 
and rise at once to their fellowship. Do good 
because God does good, and they live to do good 
in heaven. 

II. But what is good } What are good deeds } 
" What shall we do that ive may work the works of 
God V^ How many of my readers would be thank- 
ful for a list of good deeds with the countersign of 
Heaven. Tell me what to do, however hard, that 
I may know that it is well with me, and will be 
well with me in eternity. And God gives no cata- 
logue of good deeds in His word. We often feel 
very sadly, as if God were slow to help us in our 
perplexities. The Churches are ready enough with 
their Do this and thou shalt live. But it is not the 
method of God. He goes at once to the root of 
the matter. Be good, if you would do good. 
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Good, beautiful, Christlike deeds are the effluence 
of a good, beautiful, Christlike life. And there is 
but one way to be good. Begin at the beginning. 
There are great heights and depths of sacrifice 
within the range of the human ; and glory which 
no angel wears to be won. But leave these and 
enter the training school of duty. Here and now 
do the good thing which lies nearest to your hand. 
Master that sullen temper that makes all around 
you wretched. Tame that selfish habit that mars 
the happiness of your home. Look out daily for 
some means of helping and blessing others ; let 
your life be as a gleam of sunlight on the lives of 
those whom you love. Wrestle with that envious, 
lustful, avaricious, revengeful thought, there, in 
the secret chamber of your spirit, which God's eye 
only looks upon. Grapple with that temptation 
to a mean, base, dishonest trick on the threshold, 
and fling it. Trust in God for strength to crush it 
beneath your feet, and your way will soon be clear 
to the loftier paths of Christlike living; you are 
training your powers to make your life a benedic- 
tion to the world. You have in your hand in life's 
daily duties and occasions the grammar of the 
higher learning. Begin with the things you know 
to be good on life's common levels; they lie thick 
all round you. Pray for God's help. Form the 
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habit of good doing in the little things, as we call 
them, keeping the good God always in sight, and 
the way to the great things lies open. There is 
One on high who will keep alive the Divine fire, 
and fan it to an intenser flame. The love of good, 
of well-doing, will soon glow like a passion. You 
will be trained for the noblest work, the purest joy, 
the most radiant glor^' of eternity. 

III. The promise, So shalt thou dwell in the land, 
and verily thou shalt be fed. 

The Psalmist has no ideal meanings here : he 
means home and bread. The work of the world 
has to be carried on by men to whom home and 
bread are precious, whose care for those whom God 
has committed to them to train and nourish is the 
great interest of their lives. The promise is to 
them and to their children. And this would be 
the normal condition of things if the world were 
not so terribly jarred and jangled. Men and things 
would be in their right places. The wisest the 
teachers, the most prudent the managers, the 
ablest the rulers, the most liberal the almoners, 
the bravest the captains, the noblest the kings. But 
all is dislocated and confused. Yet through the 
whole there runs the law which finds expression in 
the text. To dwell in the land means not surely 
to be able to wall round a bit of it and possess it. 
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but to dwell among brethren, sharing the public 
life, rich in honour and in love. "Trust in the 
Lord, and do good," and your home among your 
brethren is sure. They know the well-doers, they 
love them, they make room for them. '* Come in 
and abide with us, O thou blessed of the Lord." 
The world after all cares chiefly for those it can 
trust ; those who serve it win its services ; those 
who care for it rarely miss its care in their need. 
And the law would be more visible did men rest 
on it more boldly. It is mainly the timid, cringing 
way in which we "Trust in the Lord, and do 
good," which robs us of the present blessedness it 
was meant to bring. Let a man live out fearlessly 
the Divine rule, and daily his life will grow richer 
in love, in honour, and in the supply of all his 
needs. See in the history of the Rough House at 
Hamburg, and kindred institutions, where men 
have dared to do good after the pattern, and, as 
near as man may come, up to the strain of Christ, 
what room the world has made for them, what 
gifts it has lavished on them, how securely they 
have dwelt under the shield of its honour and love. 
We half trust the promise, and then complain that 
it fails us. A timid, lingering step over trembling 
ground is fatal ; the firm, swift tread passes on 
secure. But this is no absolute legal promise. 
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Christ's life and death ought to remind us that the 
divinest goodness may find no home, no bread, in 
a world like this. The world's martyrs have not 
been its chief sinners. Always a deeper and more 
solemn claim of heaven may be pressed on us. 
There are those for whom God may see that it is 
good that their bread in this word should fail. But 
still the everlasting rock is beneath them. There 
is a land out of whose homes all the forces of the 
universe cannot thrust them ; and angels' bread, 
which the banded hosts of darkness can never 
snatch from their lips. 




XLII. 
THE CONTRARY CURRENTS OF LIFE. 



** And He saw them toiling in rowing ; for the wind was contrary 

unto them." — Mark vi. 48. 

THE winds always seem contrary to those who 
have any high and earnest purpose in life. 
Careless sailors afloat on the currents, with no aim 
but the pleasure of motion, who can watch the 
play of the wavelets, and hear their musical plash, 
or gaze on the tints that gleam on the opalescent 
sea, find life a pastime — for a time. But those who 
have a course, a compass, a pilot, and are in haste 
on the errand of Heaven, are kept to the full strain 
of vigilance lest winds should sweep them back- 
wards ; and often hand-weary, heart-weary, they 
are tempted to give up all effort to keep their 
course, content to drift with the current which sets 
back again to the forsaken shore. An earnest pur- 
pose alone gives us the measure of the influences 
which surround us. Trouble tries our friends for 
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US ; anything which crosses the set of the influences 
which take charge of a careless course, tests their 
character, and shows their direction. Have some- 
thing which you will do, if you would test the 
pressure of the things which will work their will 
with you if you will let them. The stirring of a 
high and godly purpose in life is like swinging 
round with the head to the current. Thenceforth 
every moment must be an effort, every thought 
a prayer; or the stream will be sweeping you 
further and further from the longed-for shore. 
" Deny thyself^ take up thy cross, and follow mer 
Follow against the course of the world, against 
the wooing of the flesh, against the pressure of 
the devil. All these things will be against you 
inevitably, and for the moment the current will 
seem too strong to stem. Be patient, firm, 
courageous ; strain on ; strength will flow into 
you from unseen springs. Life will gather way 
as it breasts the billows. It will sweep onward 
with ever-strengthening impetus, and things will 
learn at length that they must follow ^^«. When 
a man by Christ's help has made his course, things 
b^in to help his progress. The Lord of all things 
is watching his toil, and silently but mightily dis- 
posing them to bear His servant onward to his 
end. All things must work together to help such 
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an one. To get the course laid out, and to make 
the first strong stroke against the current, is the 
grand matter. The Lord who inspires the effort 
then takes charge of it. The brave sailor battling 
with a stormy sea, in ways he knows not, is borne 
towards the port. 

I. We are able when thinking over this great 
matter, a life-course and its issues, to remind our- 
selves of the great life-course to which the winds 
were ever contrary, which something seemed always 
to sweep back from its end. Without question, life 
is a hard matter to the earnest ; the night is dark, 
the toil hard. Often the main support of faith is 
to look steadily to Him to whom the night was 
darker, the toil harder, and who is seated now a 
radiant Conqueror at the right hand of the throne 
of God. Very wonderful was the life which God 
was willing to live in the midst of us. With power 
to rebuke the storms of passion and hate by a 
word, and to frighten them into calm as easily as 
He smoothed the foam-crests on the blue Galilean 
Sea ; able by a touch to turn the tide of popular 
sympathy and hope so that it might bear Him to 
a throne ; yet He was content to toil through the 
night, winning to the eye no progress, and to die 
before the morning broke, before those who loved 
and trusted Him could even see the shore, T\n& 
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Lord came to the world to set up His Father's 
kingdom, to bring sad earth again into the blessed 
realm of God. Who, when the shadows fell shud- 
dering over the victim of Calvary, could dream 
that He had made the least progress to His end ? 
There was one moment in His history when it 
seemed to be in sight. The people thronged round 
Him, wild with joy and hope. Ten thousand strong 
Galilean arms were ready to take Him by force and 
bear Him to a throne. He seemed to be in the set 
of the current The disciples* hearts beat high 
with hope. David's Son would take the sceptre, 
and restore the splendour and blessing of David's 
kingdom to the world. It looked like it. Had He 
left Himself to the current, it would have drifted 
Him to empire. But not to His Empire ; that He 
must die, and wait patient through long ages, to 
win. At once He b^an a searching discourse, 
which made them realize what it meant to follow 
Him ; and the men who were dreaming of a king- 
dom fell away. One by one, band by band, they 
left Him. " Will ye also go away ? " He said sadly 
to the twelve who were left. From that time the 
current seemed to be against His purpose. Little 
by little, with ruthless steadiness, it swept Him 
back from the kingdom, and on to the cross. There 
all seemed lost (Luke xxiv. 21.) Nay, another 
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chance was offered. He rose ; He reappeared. 
Men gathered with new hope around Him. "Lord, 
wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to IsraelV 
No ; not even yet. (Acts iv. 3, 4.) The current was 
not onward to the throne they were dreaming of. 
But the waters were swelling upward slowly, noise- 
lessly, age by age ; in time they would bear up the 
world into the sunlight of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
n. Let us look at the broad fact of the contrari- 
ness of the currents of life. 

I do not mean the shock of the great storms 
which tear us from our anchor and dash us maimed 
and wrecked on a rock-bound shore. Happy they 
who are never seized and swept by some great 
tempest of calamity, shivering inwardly with that 
terrible sense of helplessness which great catastro- 
phies strike into the soul. (Job xvii. 1 1 — 16.) I am 
not speaking of storms, but of the constant steady 
set of the current, which seems to keep us under 
perpetual strain. 

With some there is a lifelong struggle to fulfil 
the duty of some uncongenial calling, which yields 
no fair field of activity to the powers which they 
are conscious are stirring within. They never, in 
fact, can get fairly entered for the race in which 
they might have no slight chance of winning the 
prize. Why do they not extricate themselves t you 
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may say. Perhaps the current is too strong for 
their arm. They are bound by necessities which 
paralyze them.. There are multitudes who will 
writhe under a constraint, for one who will wrestle 
against it victoriously. And some by the holiest 
and noblest reasons are bound to conditions which 
make their course a round of hard and unlovely 
duties till death. 

There are others who are crossed in their dearest 
hopes ; life is one long, sad regret They pull 
bravely, steadily, at the oars of duty ; but the 
thought is never absent, I might have been sweep- 
ing on joyously, with every sail abroad, on a golden 
sunlit flood, and this dreary life might have been 
made musical with the breath of sympathy, tender- 
ness, and love. 

There are others with a weak and crippled body 
enshrining a spirit of noblest faculty ; with intense 
ardour pent up within. They writhe and rage, 
until they learn patience under the discipline of the 
inexorable hand. And most of us find that some- 
thing is always rising up to cross us ; life is never 
long without some menace or check. We are kept 
in dread of new calamities ; if we lift the brimming 
cup, the skeleton is passed round ; and we shudder at 
the thought of the new pain which may be behind. 

Or if we look wider afield, and transcend the 
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sphere of our personal joys and hopes. ** Lord, and 
what s/iall this man do ? " What shall this world 
do ? Happy they whose dearest do not some- 
times keep their heartstrings strained to bursting. 
Happy the patriot whose soul is not wrung by 
his country's sorrows and burdens. And where is 
the Christian lover of mankind who does not moan 
over the misery which he sees around him ; who is 
not tempted to complain that the current seems 
sweeping the world, savage and civilised, down- 
wards, towards the slough of vice, selfishness, and 
unutterable woe. 

HI. The reason and the rightness of this contra- 
riness of the currents of life. 

It is to keep us always under strain. God sets 
things against us to teach us to set ourselves against 
things, that we may master them, and remain their 
masters for evermore. (Judges ii. i — 5, 20 — 23.) We 
are kings, and have to conquer our kingdom. It is 
God's purpose to make all our life's experience 
the training of our powers. The longer I live, the 
more plainly I seem to see that life will not, indeed 
cannot, explain itself without eternity. All our 
greater experiences become inexplicable if you 
narrow the horizon. The commandment, the 
limitation, with which a schoolboy is surrounded, 
have respect to one thing simply — the discv^Vvw^ <5kS. 
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his powers. Life explains them ; in themselves they 
are inexplicable. So if we understand but dimly 
why things are so contrary, we must get higher ; 
we shall comprehend then what is true progress 
— strength, patience, courage, hope, stored up 
within. You may make but little way by the 
earthly landmarks, you rise higher daily by the 
marks of heaven. These are the true gains of 
life ; God will not suffer us to dwell on meaner 
gains. There is no rest for us till we see it. Rest 
begins when the current of our thought and will 
runs with the thought and the will of God. 

IV. The Master is watching how the lesson pros- 
pers. Not from on high ; not from a safe shore ; 
but there in the midst of the storm He is watching, 
nay is walking, drawing nigh, in the very crisis of 
the danger and the strain. He enters the ship ; the 
danger is over. A force stronger than the current 
is there to bear us swiftly to the shore. And here 
let me say that wonderful as the life-course is by 
reason of the winds and currents that are suffered 
to set against it, wonderful as are the toils and 
dangers to which God wills that we should be ex- 
posed, the most wonderful things in. every life are 
the deliverances, "/ was brought low^ and He 
helped me^ Full of wailing as are David's Psalms, 
triumph masters and rules the chords. Full of 
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wailing is life, but the master-tone is a note of 
praise. The Master who holds all things in His 
hand shares through the night the toil and strain 
of His pilgrims, and He rules all for their salvation 
and the world's. (John vi. 21.) Our storm-tossed 
ship, strained by the hurricane, swept by the seas, is 
the vessel which bears Christ and His fortunes. 
" If we suffer with Him here, it is that we may be 
also glorified together r (Rom. vi. 3 — 11 ; Col. iv. 
1—4.) 




XLIII. 
A VOLUNTARY UNDER THE LAW. 



** But who am I, and what is my people, that we should be able 
to offer so willingly after this sort ? for all things come of Thee, 
and of Thine own have we given Thee." — i Chron. xxix. 14. 

'^ I ^HAT man, and that man alone, is a voluntary 
-^ after the fashion that is honoured in heaven, 
who can give thanks to God that he has been per- 
mitted to give. The gift in this case was lavish, 
magnificent. The giver was humbled by the 
thought that such as he was permitted to give 
it. We talk of this as the age of voluntary eflTort, 
and we glorify ourselves not a little on the score of 
our voluntary work. But have we touched the 
height that David reached ? Are we, not proudly, 
but humbly thankful as he was, that God had suf- 
fered him to put a hand to a work which would live 
through the ages, which would illustrate the glory 
of the Divine name, and be a fountain of healing, 
elevating influence to his people, nay to all peoples, 
to the end of time ? What pure and lofty joy is 
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theirs who leave a legacy to the ages in which the 
ages can rejoice ; which will enlarge life, enrich 
humanity, and exalt the joy and glory of eternity. 
These are the givers who have a right to mono- 
polize the name — the men and women who feel 
it to be their mission to impart. Who live to sing, 
to paint, to carve, to build, to think, to minister, 
for man. Their life is an imparting of whatever 
God has given them. They radiate gifts as the 
sun his lustre, the stars their gleams. They may 
live by their work ; but they work not for the 
living it yields. They may prosper or starve, it 
makes no essential difference. Work they must, 
and work their best, whatever it may produce for 
them ; and they find their high, their ample reward 
in the thought that God has helped them to make 
wisdom, music, comfort, guidance, and inspiration 
for mankind. ** But who am /, and what is my 
people, that we should be able to offer so willingly 
after this sort ? For all things come of Thee, and of 
Thine own have we given Thee^ 

I. The nature of the gift 

I do not mean the extent. It was munificent 
(verses 31 — 39). But I do not dwell on the extent, 
for I remember one who had but two mites, and 
yet cast the chief gift into the treasury of the Lord. 
I refer rather to its essential nature. It was a ^vCt 
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distinctly for the public good ; a gift which brought 
back no profit to the giver, save as he shared in 
the public good. A gift to advance in any way 
the religious life, the knowledge, the happiness, or 
even the material comfort of mankind, \s an offer- 
ing to God, a gift to the Infinite Giver, which He 
holds in higher account than the treasures of all 
His worlds. What is called public spirit is surely 
one of the very divinest things extant among men. 
It is a grand witness and combatant against that 
selfishness which would otherwise eat up the world. 
Among all peoples and ages, even the least civi- 
lised, public spirit, willingness to serve and sacrifice 
for the public weal, has kept alive in earth s altar- 
fire some spark of the celestial flame. Prometheus 
suffered not in vain. He handed down the tradi- 
tion of the manliness of serving and suffering for 
mankind. It runs through the whole scale. Public 
elections in the most democratic boroughs bring 
out an amount of self-seeking, vanity, falsehood, 
and baseness, which would be simply sickening, but 
that it is redeemed by the amount of pure self- 
devotion which it elicits. Men give up their days 
and nights to toil, to hunger, to suffer in body, 
mind, and purse, without stint, for the triumph of 
what they are pleased to call their principles, and 
to send a man whom they will never speak to into 
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the Senate of the land. God keeps alive this will 
to serve and sacrifice for the public, as the great 
antidote to the innate selfishness of mankind. 
Very much of our public spirit is blind, and as far 
as results are concerned might better be spared. It 
rises in importance and dignity as man rises in in- 
telligence, and is able to take wise counsel about 
the welfare of his fellows. And if he is able to 
take heavenly counsel, to know what God is seek- 
ing for man, and to supply it, there you have in 
the highest form the servant of his generation ac- 
cording to the will of God. This glory is theirs 
who take counsel and work for the religious culture 
and elevation of men. They are the men who key 
the arch of progress and make it firm and sure. No 
angel can sum the amount of what David did in 
ordering that temple service, of which his Psalms 
were the core, to unfold and cultivate the higher 
life of mankind. There are psalms in his psalter 
which will not be forgotten in Heaven. 

It is not the amount of the gift which is in 
question here, but its character and aim. It was 
but an old story repeated (Ex. xxxvL i — 7). Nor 
is it without noble instances in our times. But it is 
not quite what we call voluntaryism in these days ; 
when churches coax and canvass by paid agents 
for subscriptions, and drag an exiguous dole out 
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of niggard hearts. Ah, brethren, we have fallen 
far below the voluntaryism of the legal dispensation 
which we despise. God's education of the Jewish 
people was very mainly a teaching them to give. 
II. The source of David's and the people's joy. 

1. Giving under the constraint of love is the most 
joyful exercise of the human powers. 

You smile ! Try it, and you will say that you 
have never known pure joy till then. Man's selfish- 
ness is not native. It is the devil's poison in his 
blood. Divine charity expels it. The soul is con- 
scious of health again, and breaks out into praise. 

2. The joy man takes in the accomplishment of 
a noble public object is the purest and loftiest of 
all human joys. Nothing selfish can kindle such 
joy in a man's heart as seeing a noble and beautiful 
work well done ; a work which will live in coming 
generations, and hand down a goodly l^acy to his 
distant heirs. We should not be long in choosing 
between the experience of Mr. Peabody's old age, 
and that of Dives, whose riches are so enormous 
that the law will be called in to administer them 
when he dies. That higher joy is in a measure 
within every man's reach. We may all help to 
build the great temple of progress, and leave a 
richer, wider, wiser world to our heirs. 

3. I suppose a vision passed before David's sight 
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of what that work would be to man, and would do 
for man, through ages ; the multitudes that would 
throng the temple ; the psalms that would echo 
through its splendid courts ; the moans of sorrow 
that would there find solace ; the confessions that 
would find voice as prayers ; the generations of 
young immortals that would there be presented ; 
the witness for the God of Heaven which it would 
bear among the nations, and some vision of the 
glory of the day when an old man should take, a 
young infant in his arms, and in its courts proclaim 
the advent of the Saviour to the world. 

And thus we build our temples ; by the willing 
gifts of loving hearts, who seek to taste the divine 
joy of serving their generation according to the will 
of God, and leaving behind them institutions of 
blessing to mankind. 

4. Concord in good works realizes perhaps more 
than anything in our experience the angelic bene- 
diction. Peace on earth and goodwill to men. Men 
are never so happy as when they are working 
together at wholly unselfish work. It tunes all 
discords, rules all passions, inspires all sympathies, 
quickens all loves. A people bent with one mind, 
with one heart, on such a work as this, is indomi- 
table by man or devil. The angels hear the work 
songs, and sing the refrain on high. 
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III. The reason of the praise. 

I. It is God's inspiration. Of Thine own, of the 
strength and joy which Thine own hand has inspired, 
have we given Thee. David felt that this was not 
all man's work. Moses felt it This is the sphere 
of the human in which the Divine moves most freely, 
in which God works all His will. It is His pure 
inspiration, this devotion to works which minister 
to no private, but to a common and public good. 
But for this godlike power of looking out of the 
selfish sphere, and sacrificing self for ends which lie 
beyond that sphere, man must grovel like the brutes 
and perish. This lifts him above the angels. They 
are but servants ; the man who can live for his 
fellow-men is the friend of God. Praise and bless 
the living God if you have " obtained strength " not 
to hoard but to scatter, to leave traces of your 
footsteps which after-ages will delight to bend over, 
and to bear fruits of life with you to make you rich 
and glad, while Dives and Demas are howling after 
their perished possessions, in eternity. 

2. Praise and bless the Lord who inspires this 
spirit, for it commands an abounding blessing. The 
best of Heaven's blessings, if they are worth any- 
thing, are his who can give joyously and largely 
to ends which are dear to the heart of God. God 
takes charge of that man's life and lot Never can 
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that man be forsaken, never shall his seed beg bread. 
He shall live in such sunlight as earth never basks 
in ; he shall have within a spring of everlasting joy. 
All earth's cares and sorrows shall lie lightly on 
his spirit. He who believes in giving, and joys in 
it, has troops of helpers. The very stars in their 
courses uphold him, and the Master watches for the 
day, when He shall lift up His servant's head among 
the elect of heaven and of eternity. 

It is fine talking, some one will say ; but money 
in the pocket is a real good. Yes ! it is as good as 
the world, and as satisfying. But may God help us 
to range ourselves with Him who said. It is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 




-Lb, 



XLIV. 
BALAAM— THE OPEN EYE. 



" The man whose eyes are open." — Numbers xxiv. 3. 

A N open eye is a rare thing even in the matters 
-^^^ of common experience. They are the few 
who can see clearly the things which Grod has 
set round them in their daily paths. Men of 
science tell us that it is difficult to meet with a 
competent observer of even the simplest and most 
familiar phenomena. Lawyers complain that a 
good witness, who can tell what he knows, and 
only what he knows, is as rare. It is supposed by 
experienced persons that a fact is just the most 
difficult thing in the world to 'get at ; so few walk 
with their eyes open, and care to make them- 
selves simply conductors of truth. We see things 
through mists which take the colours of prejudice 
or passion, and it is but a vague outline of them 
which meets our sight. " Lord, that our eyes might 
be opened^' is a prayer full of meaning for all of 
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US, as we move amidst the realities of our daily 
lives. In the higher sphere of the being the open 
eye is rarer still. The realities in that region are 
solemn things to look upon. There is something 
awful in their grandeur, and even in their beauty. 
A man needs courage and faith to face them as 
they are. " We walk in a vain skew,'' because we 
are unbelieving cowards. We dread the reality, so 
we will not look for it, or recognize it when it 
forces itself on our sight. Fear paralyzes faith. 
Lord, that our eyes may be opened, and that we 
may have courage to keep them open ; that we 
may see all That thou hast to show to us, re- 
joicing in the vision, and refuse to sell the know- 
ledge of Thee and of Thy truth for "all the 
kingdoms of the world and all the glory of them," 
could their power and splendour be laid at our 
feet! 

I suppose that we none of us look with open eye 
on the creation. We see its splendours through 
a glass darkly. Eden has vanished, but it is all 
round us still. It is the eye to see it that is lost. 
When the earth became a wilderness to Adam, 
the change was in him, not in his world. Some 
veil, some film, fell before his sight. Sin lowered 
the key of all his bodily organs, it dulled the fine 
perceptions of his senses, and touched with palsy 
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his spiritual power. How a breath of fever in the 
blood vitiates the taste, and makes sweetness bitter. 
So when sin fevers the soul, a dull film passes before 
all the beauty and brightness of the world. Man 
is left with enfeebled, perverted vision to gather up 
again by painful effort the bright impression of the 
creation, which 

like an image in a lake 
That rains disturb, 

has been broken up by sin, and which Art is ever 
striving to restore. 

If our eyes were couched, as death will one day 
couch them, we should behold ineffable splendour 
all round us. The things "that eye hath not 
seen" are simply eclipsed by the shadow of our- 
selves. Hints, gleams, in some high mgment, when 
we climb our Pisgah, visit us, but they swiftly fade. 
I suppose the dying see it all more clearly. The 
inner eye opens as the eye of sense grows dim. I 
have heard the dying describe sights and sounds of 
exquisite beauty, with a simplicity and a vividness 
quite distinct from delirious ravings. Can you not 
see it, can you not hear it ? How beautiful ! said a 
poor old woman the other day as life ebbed away. 
Poor among the poorest ; dying in a squalid home 
which you would shudder to see your children 
enter ; ending wearily in want and wretchedness a 
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life which had been one long unequal struggle with 
poverty and pain, she saw what the angels of God 
look upon, and what we must become poor, lonely, 
helpless, as she was, to behold. Yes ! 

To death it is given 
To see how this earth lies embosomed in heaven. 

Balaam was a man whose eye was open in his 
day. He was a man of splendid natural genius. 
He was something more ; but by nature he was 
distinctly that We puzzle over the definition of 
genius ; but perhaps it is only the open eye, the 
power to see things simply as they are. In every 
sphere of man's intellectual activity the man of 
genius is the seer. What is it which makes Hamlet 
the most wcJnderful man of genius ever portrayed 
by human art } . It is just this keen, flashing 
glance piercing through the veils of things ; seeing 
beyond the mists in which his fellows were groping^ 
and speaking words of truth and power about 
everything with which man has to do. His words 
about philosophy, art, politics, theology, society, 
morality, life, death, will ring in the ears and the 
hearts of men while human literature endures. 
And Balaam, too, was a man of genius ; he had an 
eye open in his soul which could not help seeing 
sights which possessed him, and stvrted Vvwcv. \52> 
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utter in burning words his vision to the world. In 
Balaam this power was very grandly developed ; 
and God used it, as He constantly uses high natural 
endowment, as His organ of intercourse with, and 
influence on, mankind. 

Balaam's is at the same time a character of 
singular perplexity. He had both the open eye 
and the itching palm. He had power to see 
realities, while his heart lusted after vanities. He 
sought the rewards of divination ; but when he 
saw, he did not dare to palter with that which was 
revealed to him by the Lord. And this condition 
is far from rare. Splendid endowments are often 
mated with moral narrowness or feebleness. The 
supreme men of the world, men like Moses, David, 
Socrates, Paul, Augustine, Alfred, Dante, are those 
in whom the whole being is brought into the har- 
mony of the insight ; in whom the will devotes 
itself to make all things in the inner life and the 
outer world, as far as it can mould it, after the 
pattern shown to them by the Lord. But these tho- 
rough men, in whom the truth runs through their 
lives, are rare. With many of these men of insight, 
men with the seer's, the prophet's power, there is a 
flaw in the thoroughness somewhere. One meets 
in life and in history with men endowed with mar- 
vellous genius, who see things ujiseen by the mass 
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with a vividness, and describe them with a force, 
which makes them the easy masters in the litera- 
ture, the art, or the politics of their times, who yet 
betray morally very base propensities. But then 
these men, when their genius possesses them, rise 
above the sphere of their humiliation ; the tempta- 
tions which ensnare them snap like the withes of 
Samson ; they see clearly, and declare with the 
freedom and the force of prophets, the things which 
have been shown to them by the Lord. Lord 
Bacon may have been capable of very poor am- 
bitions, very grovelling thoughts and actions ; but 
when his genius possessed him, when he loosed his 
splendid faculty in the quest of truth, the simplest 
fact became sacred to him ; he would not have 
dared to misrepresent or to tamper with what he 
saw for worlds. 

It was thus with Balaam. On the lower level of 
his life he was base and grovelling ; but when God 
took possession of his genius, he yielded it readily ; 
and then he was true as steel to the vision. Firm 
and clear as Micaiah's was then his affirmation, 
" As the Lord liveth, what the Lord saith unto me, 
tJiat will I speakr He was rapt out of his baser 
self for the moment to see the vision of the Al- 
mighty, and to know the thoughts of God. And 
these were his best, his blessed moments. This 
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was his Pisgah, whence he looked out to Heaven. 
But the sensual nature was really master. It 
dragged the eagle-eyed spirit down. He could not 
live in the higher r^ion ; its light was too pure, its 
air too keen. Faint, trembling before the vision, 
he soon stooped to his congenial earth again, and 
finally he buried his splendid genius in the pit. 

The passage of Israel through the desert caused 
intense stir and excitement through all those regions. 
It was a national portent unparalleled in history 
(v. 2). Such a vision had never before been vouch- 
safed to men. Israel moved with royal and mas- 
terful step towards Canaan ; and the desert tribes 
trembled, as they say the beasts tremble when the 
kingly lion draws near. Balaam saw the vision and 
comprehended it. He saw the glory that was 
shining around Israel's tents and paths. He 
knew that they would be the royal race of the East 
for ages, and would produce the King who would 
wield the royal sceptre over the world. And he 
pierced their secret at a glance. " The Lord his 
God is with him, and the shout of a king is among 
theml' he cried as he gazed on their goodly array. 
And he touched the source of all power of the 
noblest kind — all-enduring, conquering force. Give 
to a man the assurance that God is with him, let 
the shout of that King be heard within the camp of 
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his spirit, and he moves with a royal step and bear- 
ing which casts its spell on all things that surround 
him. Difficulties vanish, dangers fly. The wtry 
stars in their courses fight for him. His path lies 
onward and upward, for there is One on high who 
leads it, and has pledged His name to " bring him 
in at last." " The best of all is " as the dying 
Wesley said, " God is for us." 

Thus much on the man whose eyes were open. 
In the next discourse we will consider what he saw 
and said. 







XLV. 
WHAT BALAAM SAW AND SAID. 



** The man whose eyes are open hath said." — Numbers xxiv. 3. 

T^HE man whose eyes were open saw some 
-*- things with startling clearness. Having 
studied the character of the man, we will consider 
now what he saw and said. Some words of his 
ring out like trumpet notes through the field of 
life's battle ; they are conceived with a vividness and 
expressed with a force which make them prophetic 
for all peoples and all ages ; we hear from his lips 
the words of God. We will select those which have 
the widest bearings, and make them the subject of 
some brief remark. 

I. The only word which a man can say with 
power is truth. The word that God also saith, that 
shall stand (xxii. 38). 

The counsellor who knows the Divine plan is 
the man who has power. The position of the Jews 
among the nations, and the influence which they 
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wielded, which is popularly much under-estimated, 
rested wholly on the fact that they knew as no 
other nation knew the Divine counsels, they held 
the key to the mystery of all these worlds. Pharaoh, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Darius, Cyrus, all felt the spell. 
Joseph the Hebrew, Daniel the Hebrew, were the 
chief men in the realms of these great rulers of 
nations, because they knefv, as no other men knew, 
the thoughts of the Almighty, and could interpret 
the sealed book of life. There is a deep-seated 
belief in all hearts that human destinies are ruled 
from beyond the stars. The doctrine of evolution 
in its absolute form, which finds such favour with 
our philosophers as the true key to man's constitu- 
tion and destiny, has not even the faintest support 
from any of the instinctive apprehensions and in- 
tuitions of mankind. Naturally man is prone, like 
the Athenians, to be " too superstitious," " too full 
of fear of the unseen powers." It is hard to believe 
that this his native irrepressible instinct is rooted 
in a delusion ; and that the things with which 
something in his nature compels him to occupy 
himself at the cost of his comfort, his possessions, 
his very life, are the only unreal things with which 
he has to do. 

Man knows that the rulers in his house of life 
are there, in the world which is behind the. '^^^^^ 
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The man who knows something about them, their 
mind, their will, is the man who wields the real 
power even in worldly matters over worldly men. 
The Church in all ages — that is, the intelligence 
which has been informed, the spirit which has been 
inspired from the unseen world — ^has been the true 
leader of progress and arbiter of destinies. The 
man who can enlarge our view of truth, who can 
harmonize discordant and distracting thoughts 
within us, and reduce to order the manifold and 
diverse notions of things that throng the brain, 
is the man at whose feet we most gladly sit, and 
whom we willingly call master. These are the real 
kings of the world, the men whose view of truth 
is clearer and latter than that of their fellows. 
And power is real, enduring, fruitful, just in the 
measure in which truth is the backbone of it. The 
men whose eyes are open are the men who see this, 
who see that there is no power in anything but 
truth, who know that breath is simply wasted in 
lies, and strength in tricks. Balaam saw this in- 
tensely. He might have lied without stint to 
Balak, and have filled his house with silver and gold 
(xxii. 17). But God showed to him that it was no 
use. He was lifted by the inspiration of the Spirit 
to that height that he saw the miserable folly of all 
cheating and lying. It may win a little success for 
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a moment ; but Balaam saw from his height how 
little, and all the wretched shame and loss which it 
would entail. The stern truth was poured in upon 
him, that reality, that which has substance before 
God, alone can endure ; and as for the beggarly 
pickings of selfish greed and paltry tricks, he saw 
how the stain of it smirches the soul of the man 
that wins it, and how the dirt sticks to him, breed- 
ing new foulness, until it weighs him down to the 
perdition of the pit. 

Ah ! if we could but take our stand, for one 
moment, not on the flags of the Exchange, or even 
on our pulpit floors, but where Balaam stood when 
he saw the vision of the Almighty, and then look 
round upon our lives, what miserable beggars we 
should most of us seem. Everything which is 
false — false to ourselves, false to others, false to 
God — winds round in the end, and strikes the 
author. We may fight off* the Nemesis for a time, 
but not for long. Balaam saw that the trickster 
and liar is impotent Laocoon, locked in the ser- 
pent wreaths, wrestling madly, but with the death 
agony in his face, with the death sweat on his 
brow, is not more powerless than the monger of 
falsehood to escape his doom. The gain is there, 
it is always there ; you can have it if you like by 
cheating and lying. Balaam saw it, and there w^& 
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that within him which longed for it. But his eye 
was open ; he dared not touch it. He saw the pure 
folly as well as the shame of dreaming of it ; of 
thinking that anything but truth, right, and the 
blessing of God can stand a man in any stead in 
life, in death, and in the great court of Heaven. 

n. He saw with that open eye that the man 
who stands with God stands absolutely beyond 
reach of harm (xxiii. 23). 

I understand little about divination. There are 
things in the history of the black art which I 
cannot fathom. But even the men who professed 
to have devils at their bidding, believed that their 
power was paralyzed by the name of Christ on 
faithful lips. The wise man, said the astrologers, 
will rule the stars. But these words of Balaam 
have a larger meaning. The man who seeks first 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness, may 
dwell "quiet from the fear of evil." The effort of 
man or devil to stay the progress of his being is 
powerless ; no blight can wither him, no curse can 
blast him, no malignant intelligence can compass 
his fall. Not only because his heart is set on 
imperishable objects. It is a great thing to see 
that moth and rust corrupt not, thieves steal not, the 
treasure that is garnered there. But Balaam saw 
further than that He saw the Almighty hand 
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outstretched to shield and sustain His servant, to 
give him the sense of a living victorious presence 
beside him in his conflict, and pledged to make him 
the master of every foe. It was this — the reality 
of the care of God for His servant, the will of God 
that he shall conquer in life's great battle — which 
rose so clear and awful before Balaam's sight. 

III. There was a third thing that Balaam saw. 
The man whom God blesses is blessed ; the man 
whom God curses is cursed, absolutely and for 
ever. 

Poor Balak thought, like some of us, that it was 
all matter of clever management. He tried place 
after place, and scheme after scheme (xxiii. 13). 
He thought that half shutting the eye would do it, 
as we half shut them to the character of our clever 
tricks, or the ruin to which we have brought our 
affairs. But Balaam's eye was open ; he knew 
that it was useless. He knew that blessing and 
cursing were absolutely in the highest hands. No 
matter either whether he saw one or the great host. 
The seal of blessing was there, legible on every 
brow. He could but read the legend : what power 
has any man, or earth, or hell beyond ^ No art, no 
trick, no bribe, can coax or steal a breath of bene- 
diction from God. There is one blessing for us, 
dear friends, there is one cursing. The lesson of 
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life is to learn it A heart right with God, that is 
the eternal blessedness. A heart set on the world, 
that \s the eternal cursedness. " How is it tJtat we 
do not understand ? " 

The man whose eyes are open ! All eyes will be 
open some day. We may half hide — we can only 
half hide — the realities through life, and '* walk in a 
vain show." But death is a fell disenchanter. Then 
the vain show grows dim and vanishes as vapour, 
and we stand face to face, with no transfiguring 
mist between, with the things of the spiritual and 
eternal world. We shall see them then, shining 
or glooming around us, white troops of angels, or 
stem executioners of eternal dooms. If we have 
loved them here, they will wear a solemn and holy 
beauty when we see them with the light of the 
eternal dawn upon them. If we have dreaded or 
hated them here, we shall shudder at their awful 
sternness, and call on the mountains to fall on us, 
and the hills to cover us from the tremendous and 
awful realities of eternity. 

Lord, that our eyes might be opened ! here and 
now ; no matter what terror, what horror it may 
cost us. The first shock of the vision, bursting in 
through the sensual veils which we have hung thick 
around us, must shake our gross and faithless hearts 
to the very centre. Just in the measure of our love 
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of the world will be our terror when the vision of 
the higher world breaks in. But it comes to us as 
an angel, not as an apparitor ; to win us to heaven, 
not to drag us to helL Let us welcome them — 
these visions. They belong to us ; they are of the 
world of which we are citizens. We are ourselves 
when we behold them ; we lose our own souls when 
we let them pass out of sight. May the good Lord 
in His mercy deliver us from that uttermost depth 
of human anguish — ^an eye clear enough to see the 
better, a heart g^oss enough to choose the worse, 
through life and through eternity. 




-^s 



XLVI. 
THE VEIL RENT IN TWAIN. 



" And, heboid, the veil of the temple W9% reat m twain." 

Matthew zxriL 51. 

JUDAISM was in a sense a veiled religion. Not 
— secret — it was no religion of esoteric in3^eries 
— ^but veiled. The forms of eternal things were there^ 
seen of all, but their splendour was veiled, their 
very outlines were dim. But there was no** doc- 
trine for the wise which was hidden from the foolish 
and the poor. The grand and glorious feature of 
Judaism was that all children of the sacred nation 
stood equal before God and before their brethren. 
There was nothing in Judaism within view of Dives 
which was not equally within reach of the dog-licked 
Lazarus at his gates. This is the special character of 
every great conquering faith. Judaism, Christianity, 
Buddhism, Islam, are all one in this. They have no 
esoteric doctrine for Scribes, MoUahs, and Philoso- 
phers, while the poor are fed with the crumbs < 
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which fall from their lordly boards. They all speak 
to man as man, and make every man welcome to 
all that they have to offer to the world. 

And yet Judaism was a veiled religion. Things, 
the divinest things, moved behind a veil as it were, 
and men saw their shadows. But they were 
shadows of substances ; witnesses of grand and en- 
during realities beyond. Of this the Holy of Holies 
was a symbol. Once in each year the High Priest 
alone entered it. But he entered it distinctly as 
the representative of the nation, of the poorest 
beggar, the wisest scribe, the richest prince. What 
he did was with the full cognizance and sym- 
pathy of the nation ; prince, scribe, beggar, stood 
and worshipped with him there. Still the veil was 
over it. Men were not yet trained for open vision. 
Shadows rather than substances appeared. As the 
Advent approached, the veil trembled and parted. 
The invisible appeared as it were in flashes, and 
was veiled again. When the Advent was consum- 
mated, and all its meaning was expressed on Cal- 
vary, the veil was rent in sunder from top to bottom; 
earth was revealed bathed in the sunlight, flooded 
with the atmosphere, enfolded in the bosom of the 
eternal, celestial world. 

Let us consider, 

I. The event recorded. Its essential svgy\vftf^T^c.^. 
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II. Its special relation to the event which it 
illustrated. 

III. The light which it forecasts on the experi- 
ence, the history, and the destiny of mankind. 

I. The special significance of the event recorded. 

It meant broadly the end of the age of shadows 
and symbols ; the end of the childhood's stage in 
man's education ; the passing up of humanity into 
the higher school A child learns much by symbols. 
He is taught by images, and nourished by fragments 
of truth as he is able to bear it ; not because the 
teacher desires to keep him in perpetual pupilage, 
but because it is the only way in which he can be 
trained for a firmer grasp and a fuller possession of 
truth. And here is where the Churches which deal 
much in symbols go so grievously astray. They 
handle them as if they had a permanent value and 
power ; as if they belonged to the nature of things 
instead of to the nature of childhood, which is only 
able to realize things through them. They think 
the world is never to be erect, full-grown, above the 
forms of the child's education, in full front of reality 
and God. This rending of the veil was the sign 
that that stage of the world's discipline was for ever 
ended, and that substances and not shadows were 
thenceforth to be the possession of mankind. It 
was the aigu, in a word^ of the world's majority. In 
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politics, keeping a nation which has attained its ma- 
jority under aristocratic tutelage, is the most grievous 
wrong, and is the sure parent of bloody revolutions. 
Refusing to see that the child's discipline is over, 
and that man has attained to full stature and the 
free use of his powers on all beings, things, and 
influences around him, is the vicious folly of church- 
men in all ages ; and it has been the parent of the 
most tremendous revolutions that have ever shaken 
the world. Men are ever mending the veil again 
by their ecclesiastical stitches and ligatures, and 
Christ is ever rending it afresh, by revolutions, re- 
formations, and the pressure which His free Spirit 
brings to bear on it, as He works, strives, strains, 
towards prepress, in human consciences and hearts. 

n. The special relation of the rending of the 
veil to the event which it illustrated. 

There is. much fruit for consideration here. We 
can but touch the central point. 

We might have thought that the rending of the 
veil between the two worlds was accomplished at 
the Incarnation, when the living God, with the 
essential glory of His Godhead round Him, stood 
a living man in our midst. If the Unitarian theory 
of the universe be the right one, the Incarnation 
was the abolition of symbols and shadows. All 
that had to be done was done when He, whom we 
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believe to be the God-man, appeared in our world ; 
when the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, our Teacher, our Example, our Guide in the 
way of eternal life. It is deeply significant that 
the veil was rent at the Crucifixion ; when the God- 
man passed through death to His sceptre and His 
crown. I think that this concentrates our thought 
on the death as the object and the crown of the 
life of the Incarnate Word. His life would have 
been but an appearing, but a flashing forth of the 
glory of God, if His death had not opened the 
way for man to the world from which He descended, 
to which He arose, and in which He reigns. In 
other words, He came not primarily as Teacher, 
Example, Guide, but as Redeemer. Atonement, 
attunement, the restoration of a lost moral relation, 
the renewing of a lost spiritual life, was His one 
great work. In vain the Light had shone, if 
the Life had not entered. His incarnation gave 
the name, His death, resurrection, ascension, and 
mediatorial work give the /^7Z£/^r to become the sons 
of God. The darkest, saddest hour in earth's sad 
history, in the history of the great universe, is in 
the sight of Heaven the gladdest. The hour when 
man's Redeemer died under the shock of evil, was the 
hour when life triumphed over death for ever. The 
" It is finished " was the first note of a coronation 
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anthem. Out of the darkness which gathered 
around Calvary burst the splendour of an eternal 
day. 

III. The light which this sign forecasts on the 
experience, the history, and the destiny of man- 
kind. 

I. It proclaims that man as man has access to 
the heavenly temple. Under Judaism, the holiest 
place was barred. The bar was in man and on 
man. There was that in man which fettered his 
freedom of access. Like the publican, he dared 
not so much as lift up his eyes to Heaven. It is 
idle to attempt to explain away the sense of guilt. 
You must first explain away all the deepest pas- 
sages of human history. You meet it everywhere, 
awful, profound. The Gospel not only proclaims 
reconciliation, but shows the way of reconciliation. 
(2 Cor. v. 18 — 21.) There is a substantial basis 
laid in the work of Christ on which the sinner, 
conscious of guilt and misery, can enter on new 
and blessed relations as a reconciled child with his 
Father in Heaven, and has a right to claim a child's 
blessing, care, and help in need. Sin under the 
Gospel vanishes as a barrier ; it is revealed as an 
enemy to be conquered and destroyed. Stay no 
more in the outer court, is its adjuration. Come 
up, come in ; where Christ stands you have right 
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of entrance ; you can plead a right to talk mtfa 
God, i^ith a chfld's frank boldness, of all the 
deepest cares, sorrows, pains, and burdens of your 
souL The great universe is a temple to which 
your right of entrance is absolute ; wherever you 
can lift up a voice to praise, there is an offerii^ ; 
wherever you can look up into the face of God, 
there is a priest 

2. It proclaims that the powers of the world to 
come have entered into and possessed man and his 
world. The human is not an outer dei>endency, 
but an inner province of the heavenly kingdom. 
Your life, with all its interests and activities, is part 
of the life which is lived by the angels, and by the 
elder spirits before the throne. An immense ele- 
vation of the level of life resulted from the death 
and the resurrection of the Lord A new and 
burning life entered into men, and broke out into 
new and wonderful forms of beauty and power. 
Such joy became possible for man, and was tasted 
by man, as they taste in God's heavenly kingdom 
on high. Nothing that belonged to Heaven did 
God withhold from earth. The things which " the 
angels desire to look into," are man's daily, familiar 
possession. The truth, the life, the light are his, 
pure as in their native Heaven. In Heaven is our 
citizenship. There are all our springs, "whence 
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also we look for the coming of the Son of 
Man." 

3. The final overthrow and abolition of death. 

There is nothing which we receive so partially 
as the Christian doctrine of death — that death is 
abolished, that the two worlds are one. Alas ! 
the pang of parting is so real, the vacant place 
there by the hearth is so drear; while the heart 
searches for the beloved form, and the ear strains 
for the dear voice that is for ever silent, tell me 
not of the overthrow and destruction of death. Yet 
this is the Christian doctrine. (John xi. 25, 26.) The 
Lord's death made death translation. Now, "death 
is the only thing in death that dies." Death 
breaks nothing, scatters nothing, mars nothing, to 
him that believes. It comes glad as spring to the 
night of winter. Here life is hid in dust and dark- 
ness ; through death it breaks out into glorious 
day. Death through Christ is life's redemption. 
The burden would be overwhelming, the pressure 
intolerable, if the Angel of Death were not ad- 
vancing through the veil to meet us, to repay our 
tears with glories, to transmute our moans into 
songs of praise. It is through the rent veil that 
we behold the beauty of the Angel of Death. 



XLVII. 
ON CHRISTIAN CARE FOR THE POOR. 



** Blessed is he that considereth the poor : the Lord will deliver 
him in time of trouble." — Psalm xli. i . 

JUDAISM stood alone among ancient religions, 
Christianity stands alone among modern, in the 
inculcation of earnest, solemn, anxious consideration 
for the poor. And for the same reason. They both 
try to look on the world as the God who made it 
looks on it, and to share the burden of its want and 
its woe which is pressing on His heart. There are 
many golden threads twined in Scripture, binding 
the fabric together in a heavenly unity; God's 
thoughts weaving themselves in with man's thoughts, 
so that the whole book is the speech of the CJod- 
manhoodto the world. But in nothing is the unity 
more beautiful, more conspicuous, more heavenly, 
than in this great thought about the poor. It is 
a marked feature of every book of Scripture ; and 
it sets the Scripture apart from and above all the 
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sacred books that have touched the deeper springs 
of the development of mankind. Perhaps it is the 
grandest evidence of its inspiration. From heaven 
only does this care for poverty, weakness, suffering, 
need, descend into human hearts. Christ at any 
rate thought it the crowning glory and the most 
fruitful sign of His kingdom ; Matt. xi. 5 : " The 
dead are raised up, and the poor have the gospel 
preaclted to them!' It was truth. A kingdom which 
sought the poor as its subjects, and which preached 
to them its gospel with especial tenderness, was the 
miracle, and is the miracle, of the world. 

In looking at this a little more closely we shall 
consider, 

I. The motives to consideration. 

II. The nature of the consideration demanded. 

III. The blessing in which it fruits. 

I. The motive to consideration of the poor. 

I do not mean the reasons. The reasons are 
abundant ; the motive, that which sets the reasons 
in action, is perhaps one. The reasons for consider- 
ing the poor, the weak, the wretched, are, as I have 
said, abundant. Man is made capable of compas- 
sion ; he gets rid of a pain in considering the poor. 
Society is a body in which there is no private suf- 
fering. Poverty is a disease which affects the body, 
which infects its blood ; it is self-preservation whetv 
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society considers its poor. But the reasons and 
the motive power are, alas ! widely different. The 
reasons are abundant for upright, godly conduct 
A man is tempted to selfish, sensual, knavish action. 
There are ten thousand reasons why he should 
forbear, not one why he should yield. Every drop 
of his blood, every beat of his heart, every fibre of 
his nerve, could it speak, would cry out against it. 
His whole being, body, soul, and spirit, is against 
it The whole structure of the universe is against it 
God's face, God's hand, are against it The very 
stones, had they voice, would cry. Forbear ! mad- 
man, suicide, forbear ! But he does it and faces it 
all. So here the reason is one thing ; the power 
which makes the reason effective, which touches, 
moves, compels the conduct, is from a yet deeper 
spring. 

The fundamental element in the motive to care 
for the poor, is the revelation that the poor are 
the care of God. 

However man came to it, he has come to a god- 
like nature. The strongest influence which you can 
bring to bear on him is the revelation of the mind 
of God. There is something in him which moves 
him to imitation. The child's nature and passion, 
the cry of his spirit, Father, Father, tends to take 
shape in acts sympathetic with God. A thousand 
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influences born of the world and of sin are against 
it ; but the basis is laid of a power which will move 
men, when the thought of the mind of God is re- 
vealed. God declares that the poor are His care. 
If there be no one caring, it is a miserably mis- 
managed world. The broad facts of the life of a 
world like this are a great stain on the Divine Go- 
vernment, unless there be a power working in them 
and by them to high results. And God tells us that 
He has this burden upon Him, and He calls us to 
share it. He links the care of the poor to the force 
that upholds the frame of creation, and moves its 
suns and stars. But God did not rest there. It is 
not His way to talk of what He thinks and feels. 
He lives it. Caring for the poor, He came to be 
poor, to share the wants, the toils, the cares of a 
poor man's lot. " Foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay His head!* Then man's care for the 
poor rose to a passion. God in man had laid hold 
on man, as heart lays hold on heart in love. Souls 
fired by the Divine example devoted themselves 
to the poor with burning, consuming passion, the 
ashes of which are smouldering still, and kindle 
all the nobler efforts and aspirations of society. 
We are called to think as God thought for the 
poor, and to do as God did 
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II. The kind of consideration demanded. 

Here there is need of much wisdom, much ruling 
of natural compassion, much providence, which at 
first may look hard and stern. Our Christian 
philanthropy is in one sense the best friend, the 
one friend, of the poor; it keeps alive man's 
interest and care. In another sense it is the worst 
— in the foolish, short-sighted ways in which in all 
ages it has wrought to its end. Its aim might 
have been to maintain the institution of poverty 
in the world. But our purpose is rather with the 
broader bearings of the text. To consider the poor, 
we must, 

I. Set plainly before the mind's eye the terrible 
inequalities of gifts, possessions, culture, advan- 
tages, and all that makes the outward joy of life. 

We like to escape fromit The blessing is for 
the man who faces it ; who in his comfortable 
home, with art, music, dress, amusement, luxurious 
appliances, carriages, and food, will set before his 
face the life of the millions to whom all this is as 
far off as the stars. Who will think of the signal- 
man shut up in his box twelve, fourteen, seventeen 
hours at a stretch ; the laundress shut up in a hot, 
fetid room, standing over a tub or an ironing- 
board, four or five young children clinging round 
her, and one ill upstairs ; but who dares not stop, 
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who must work on, on, on, lest they starve. Or 
poor parents watching a fair child, dear to them as 
yours to you, pining daily. "Wants nourishing 
food," says the doctor, " and sea air." Just what 
yours have wanted and had in a moment. But as 
well may that poor parent ask for the sky. So he 
sees his little one turn its face to the wall and wail 
out its life. The man who considers the poor will 
keep this in sight while he enjoys God's blessings. 
However it saddens him, he will not let it pass 
away from his heart. 

2. He will not believe that God meant life to be 
anything like this. The heathen sees the terrible 
inequalities, and he says, This is just what heaven 
meant. There are head, hands, and feet in the 
body : and it is so in society. These are made ot 
baser clay and for poorer work. Of course they 
suffer, but it is God's ordinance, it is impious to 
interfere. The Christian is quite sure that God 
meant nothing like this. God ordained inequali- 
ties to draw out all that is noblest in man. But 
this misery is the devil's work, hateful to God, the 
spawn of the passions and vices of mankind. 

3. He will say, It is a solemn part of my duty to 
mend it. God leaves it with us, not because He 
does not care, but because He cares so intensely. 
He will have us take on us His ministry to the 
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poor. It is society's most pressings, most sacred, 
most blessed work, to consider the poor ; to be 
always meditating, planning, and working^ at \diat 
aims at the extinction of the bitterness of poverty 
from the world. It is not mere giving. Some do 
most who give nothing, who have nothing to give. 
It is the mind and the heart to think and to care 
which first need to be cultivated ; the feeling that it 
is base and selfish to enjoy our advantages, com- 
forts, and luxuries, while we abstain from systematic 
thoughtful effort to bridge over the chasm whidi 
separates the classes, and to make less bitter the 
lot of the poor. 

III. The blessing in which it fruits. 

" He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord!* 
It is the Lord's cause, the Lord's work ; he whose 
heart is in it has the Lord to repay it, and to be 
his friend in need. Many may feel that this is a 
far-away matter, — The Lord will repay. They see 
nothing tangible here ; brave words, no more. To 
me it seems the reality of realities. I see some- 
thing very intangible in the best worldly securities • 
who is to secure them } While this is real, solid 
enduring, as the order of the world. 

I. The blessing lies hid in the order of the world. 
God has made man and the world so that this 
mind shall be blessed. All men honour, love, and 
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cherish it. It draws forth the best elements of 
every nature, the sunny side of every heart. The 
man who lives to bless, somehow gets it back 
in endless blessings. The world has a beautiful 
tenderness for him ; the breath of its love plays like 
a balmy, sunny air around his life. 

2. The blessing lies deeper and closer, in a warm 
glow of living joy in his own heart. 

It is the soul's health, this care for need. There 
is the glow of health in the soul of the man who 
cherishes it, which is incomparable with any other 
sensation ; it is the pure joy of life. Would you 
drink the cup of life's joy pure from the fountain, 
enter into sympathy with Him who **went about 
doinggoodr 

3. Deeper still, it lies in the heart and the 
hand of God. God loves that man, and counts 
him His friend. God watches that man, and 
assures his life. In moments of crisis and strain it 
is as if a Hand came out of the invisible to clasp 
and upbear him — the Hand which will one day lift 
him out of the shades of death to that world where 
he shall hear the welcome, ^' Comey thou blessed of my 
Father y receive the kingdom prepared for thee from, 
the foundation of the worlds 
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XLVIII. 
ON HARD JUDGMENTS OF MEN. 



** And Abraham said . . . Surely the fear of God is not in this 

place." — Genesis xx. ii. 

" I "HERE is a great deal more Christianity 
-^ about the world than any of us dream. 
God has everywhere, even in the darkest dens of 
ignorance and sin, a multitude whom no man 
knows in whose heart he sees some good thing 
towards Himself; something on which His eye 
rests with satisfaction, by which too he is ever 
drawing them nearer, while man's effort seems 
to tend constantly to drive them further away. 
God, who knows man, trusts man more than man 
trusts his brother ; or He had never sent His Son 
into the world unarmed, unheralded, a man of 
sorrows, a poor pilgrim of life, to win His way to 
empire by the influence which His truth and love 
could establish and wield over individual human 
hearts. Peter seized on a profound principle when 
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he said, " Of a truth I perceive titat God is no re- 
specter of persons y but tJiat in every nation lie t/iat 
feareth Him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with Him!' But he little comprehended, I imagine, 
the range of its application. We none of us com- 
prehend it. After eighteen centuries of Christian 
thought and observation of mankind, we are as far 
from seeing the range of this principle as ever. 
Our Kingdom of Heaven — yes, that of the widest 
of us — is a miserably little one ; a bright spot of 
light amidst profound and wide-spreading gloom. 
We cling to the dreary imagination of our sad 
German forefathers, that night is the ground and 
the end of all things. Our instinctive tendency is 
to associate all that lies beyond our little sunlit 
circle with the evil and not with the good, with the 
night and not with the day. What we see of the 
good we recognize and rejoice in heartily. But the 
unknown, with all of us, belongs to the dark do- 
minion ; we easily take it for granted that there 
the devil is king. So here, '^Surely tfie fear of 
God is not in this place ! " The true fear of God 
was at that moment in Abimelech*s heart, and not 
in Abraham's ; it was Abimelech who was playing 
the Christian part, that of the child of the light 
and of the day ; Abraham for the moment was 
the child of fear, darkness, and night. 
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I. We will first inquire into the origin of this 
state of mind before we proceed to illustrate its 
bearings. There are two main sources from which 
it springs. 

The first, a heathen Roman can illustrate for us, 
Acts xxii. 27, 28. " With a great sunt obtained I 
this freedom^ The thing has cost us much ; we 
feel it is hard to believe that it can be widely 
shared. Abraham had made a tremendous sacrifice, 
a truly heroic effort, to place himself in the position 
of the friend of God. We little recognize, I think, 
what his loyalty to heaven cost the father of the 
faithful. Heb. xi. 8 — 19. ^^ He went out, not know- 
ing whither he went'' We can hardly understand 
what such an Exodus meant, in these days. The 
Exodus of the Pilgrim Fathers was the thing most 
like it in modern times. He followed the Divine 
leading at the cost of all his natural aflfections and 
ancestral possessions. He went out to take posses- 
sion of a land in which, life long, God gave him no- 
thing but a grave. He was no sooner settled there 
than he was driven out by famine ; and when he died 
his only sure possession in the land of promise was 
the cave in which his bones would moulder into 
dust. But here was a nation, a people, who had 
known nothing of all this — no sacrifice, no suffering, 
no exile. They were at home, gay, jovial, wealthy. 
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Their life in every point was a contrast to his. 
In every point but one, the working of a Divine 
Spirit within them, which he did not see, and in 
whose presence in the midst of them he did not 
believe. He had made a terrible sacrifice to as- 
sure his calling. As for those easy, jovial, prosper- 
ous heathen, surely the fear of God is not there. 

A second source of this feeling is the pre- 
dominance in all of us of the natural aristocratic 
principle over the Christian principle of com- 
munion. Men naturally believe in election. But, 
with rare exceptions, they naturally believe them- 
selves to be the elect. It is said that Lord Byron 
firmly believed himself to be in the Calvinistic 
sense a reprobate, a man doomed of heaven to per- 
dition. He did his utmost in fierce defiance to 
make his calling and election to destruction sure. 
It is probably the true key to his life. But men 
easily believe in election ; in a class separated to a 
power and a privilege unshared by the multitude. 
It is hard indeed to believe that a private posses-* 
sion and privilege gains instead of loses by being 
shared by all mankind. This is the Christian idea ; 
but it was hard, stem work to get it fairly lodged 
in human hearts. The harder the work, the 
heavier the burden, on a man, the more difficult 
it is for him to believe that his restful^ U^ht^o^sss. 
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neighbour is of the same order ; with the same 
possessions, privileges, and hopes. In times of 
special struggle and strain the circle becomes a 
narrow one indeed, in which men will recognize 
the manifestations of a common life. God must 
be with them ; God cannot be in the camp of 
their foes. Privilege, prerogative, power, dignity, 
destiny, scattered, and increased by scattering, 
Christianity tells us of ; but its Gospel finds little 
welcome in selfish, jealous, exclusive, natural 
hearts. 

II. The histories of Scripture are a perpetual 
warning against narrow and selfish judgments of 
men. 

It is as if the Spirit had resolved that the virtues 
of those outside the pale should be kept clearly 
before the eyes of men. Constantly we have the 
picture of the graces of the heathen and the weak- 
nesses and sins of the faithful paraded in the 
strongest contrast. Abraham and Pharaoh ; Isaac 
and Abimelech ; Jacob and Esau ; Laban, Rahab, 
Ruth, the Philistines (i. Sam. iv. 5 — lo), will be 
instances of what I mean. I need not point out 
how this is one of the most emphatic of the testi- 
monies of the life of our Lord. The ruler of whom 
He said, " / have not found so great faith, no, not in 
IsraeV'\ the publicans and harlots with whom He 
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kept company, and of whom He declared that they 
would go into the kingdom of heaven before the 
Scribes; the Syro- Phoenician woman; the cen- 
turion Cornelius ; the ready ear which the Gentiles 
lent to the message; the bitter hostility of the 
Jews ; the rejection of the chosen race and the 
inclusion of the wide world in the area of their 
privileges, crowned by the broad, courageous, and 
in that day daring language of St. Paul (Rom. ii. 
14 — 16), seem all to be studiously intended to 
warn us against narrow, selfish judgments ; to in- 
struct us that God is no respecter of persons, and 
that He keeps hold, in ways of which we little 
dream, of the most unlikely human hearts. 

HI. The true Christian policy in judging man- 
kind. 

I. Let your personal fellowships be based on 
the clear, explicit manifestation of that which is 
in tune with your higher life, and Christ's. The 
right way is always narrow and difficult to tread. 
The path of the highest virtue is, like Mahomet's 
bridge to Paradise, sharper than the edge of the 
sword — so sharp that only the foot of faith can 
tread it. So Christian charity is a narrow edge 
with bigotry on one side and indifference on the 
other. Is the teaching of the text, Be indifferent ; 
men are much the same everywhere; be "hall 
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fellow, well met/* with all ? Not in the least Abra- 
ham's fellowships remained as close as ever with 
those who shared his belief and hope. The only 
basis of fellowship is explicit, intelligent commu- 
nion of thought, of heart, of life. On this rests the 
foundation of the Church. This is the principle 
which rules its communion. And unless the Church 
principle, the fellowship of spiritual sympathies, 
convictions, and purposes, runs through all your 
closest intercourse and your dearest relations, your 
life is built on shivering, quaking sand, which will 
bury you in the end, struggle and gasp as you may, 
in the slimy abyss. 

2. About those who are without, believe that God 
is nearer to them than you wot of, and has more 
to do with them than you dream. I do not say, 
Err on the side of charity. The truth is, that if you 
judge in charity, you will not err. Remember, 

1. " TAe heart knoweth its own bitterness" Many 
an one who you think can have known nothing of 
spiritual sorrows and struggles, has searched the 
mystery of pain and conflict more deeply than 
yourself The longer I live, the more I am struck 
by the oneness of the spiritual experience of man- 
kind. In various ways, that God knows and that 
you do not, the same vital questions are working in 
human spirits. Those whom you are judging are 
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perhaps judging themselves more sternly at the 
moment. If not, there is One that judgeth; and 
who has ways which you cannot comprehend of 
reaching and striving with their hearts. 

ii. He is thy brother, for whom Christ died, 
whom thou art judging ; be sure that the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who gave the 
well-beloved Son to die for him, has not forsaken 
or forgotten him. The Father has not loosed the 
hold of His love on the prodigal. Learn from 
Christ to play more nobly than the elder son in 
the parable, the elder brother's part 




XLIX, 



ON THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 



** I said, I will confess my transgressions unto the Lord, and Thou 
forgavcst the iniquity of my sin." — Psalm xxxii. 5. 

"VJONE .but a man who had known the full 
-^ ^ agony of repentance and remorse could 
have written such Psalms as these. David is the 
typical penitent of the Old Testament. Men find 
in his passionate confessions and self-reproaches a 
wonderfully vivid picture of their own. There are 
those to whom the mystery of iniquity seems a 
dreary and profitless theme of meditation. They 
would gladly reduce to the lowest possible key of 
meaning the great outcry of man's spirit, " JVAat 
must I do to be saved V^ David's Psalms will not 
help them. The words which have wielded through 
ages an incomparable influence over men, made 
sin, its burdens and miseries, its forgiveness through 
the abounding mercy and love of God, the para- 
mount and absorbing theme. Get rid of the fact 
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of moral evil in all its bare and black iniquity as 
the great reality of man's experience and life, and 
you may blot out David's Psalms at the same 
time from the literature of the world ; their work 
is done, their power is dead. It is the firmness 
with which he grasps the redeeming hand which 
gives him such a , wonderful hold on the heart- 
strings of humanity. Slave, beggar, soldier, scholar, 
statesman, priest, all feel equally that he belongs 
to them, because his experience is so profoundly 
human ; because man the sinner, God the Saviour, 
are the great themes of his meditation, and of his 
vivid, burning utterance to the world. Sin and sal- 
vation must be the main burden of every gospel 
which lays masterful hold on human hearts. 

There are two aspects of sin which need some- 
times to be separately considered, that we may see 
the true method of its Divine treatment, and trace 
the principles on which it rests. 

I. Its essential iniquity. 

II. Its disastrous work. 

I. Its essential iniquity. This is its essential 
iniquity: it is departure from God, transgression of 
His law, defiance of His power, contempt of His 
claims, refusal of His love. The revelation of Scrip- 
ture is that sin is a personal act against a person. It 
runs directly counter to our modern philosot^kviivsi^ 
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on the subject But man's most solemn con- 
victions and experiences nrn with it. Man knows 
that when he makes the confession, '* I ha:v€ sinned^ 
I Iiave perverted tJiat zukiek is ri^At" that " I " 
means something which, whate\-er it may he, dis- 
tinctly is not Nature, and is not God. It sets forth 
a living person, with originating power, and in the 
revolt of that person against the living God lies 
the inner essence of the sin. David realized this 
intensely. His sin had wrought miserable ruin. 
Uriah was in a bloody grave, Bethsheba in the 
adulterers home. It had been a great scandal and 
a great shame in IsraeL But when his heart was 
laid bare to the depths, this was his cry, " Against 
TluCy T/iee only, liave I sinned^ (Ps. IL 4.) It is the 
universal cry of the penitents. The heart may be 
broken at beholding the ruin and ang^sh which 
the sin has wrought, but the core of the matter is 
not reached until its iniquity, the wrong before 
God, is seen to be the essence of it ; until, terrible 
as the remorse may be for the sorrow of which it 
is the parent, it is overshadowed by the deeper 
horror of the wrong it has wrought, the sorrow it 
has caused, the hope it has blighted there. David's 
word is the only full confession of the penitent, then 
only is the sin comprehended in all its evil, then 
only can God the Redeemer begin its cure. 
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II. Its disastrous fruits. Here is a second 
gauge of the evil of sin — the utter misery which it 
works. Here was its first work. Gen. iii. 24. Gen. 
iv. I — 15, records its second ; and its accursed fruit 
everywhere abounds. There is not an act of sin 
which is not at the same time a seed of misery; of 
sorrow to others as well as to the transgressor. No 
man can live to himself ; no man can die to him- 
self ; no man can sin to himself. It is a wrong- 
ing of man as well as of God. The nearest and 
dearest suffer inevitably. Sins which are wholly 
inward, as it seems, are as surely parents of sorrow 
as the most flagrant visible violations of the duties 
of life. It is what a man is essentially in the inner 
heart of him, which makes him a blessing or a 
curse to his fellows. Let a man be selfish, envious, 
lustful, grasping, in the most hidden imaginations 
of his heart, he can no more help being the author 
of sorrow to every one who has intimate relations 
with him, than a dunghill can help breeding fever. 
It is a terrible subject, this inevitable fruit of sin. 
The agencies of misery which every sin, however 
hidden, sets working, work on with a fell resistless 
power. Once originated, it passes absolutely be- 
yond control ; it lights a conflagration which, once 
kindled, the sinner is as powerless to stay, as he 
would be to prevent an explosion when the traia l& 
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laid and fired. This is God's ordinance about sin 
— its fruit shall be misery. It is the g^and hold 
which He keeps on sinners. Sin is in their power ; 
misery is in His; and it is the hand by which He 
withholds them from swift perdition, (i Tim.i. 15 ; 
Rom. vii. ; i John L 6 — 10.) 

The text casts a valuable light on the essential 
nature of forgiveness. God forgives the iniquity of 
the sin, while the mischief which it has wrought 
Hq sets Himself to repair. This is and must be 
slow and toilsome work It is the work of God in 
the government of the world, to repair the evil 
which sin has wrought. But the forgiveness is 
prompt, absolute, and final. This is justification, 
the forgiveness of the iniquity of the sin. Its 
wretched work may remain, may even become 
irreparable in this world. The iniquity God can 
deal with at once and absolutely. He can blot it 
out of His book, and cast it behind His back for 
ever. We will consider the Divine forgiveness in, 
I, Its nature ; 2, Its conditions ; 3, Its fruits. 

I. Its nature. 

It does not touch the accidents of the sin, it 
touches its very essence. The accidents will be 
cured in time. There are two elements to be dealt 
with. The righteous anger and judgment of the 
Father ; the sense of alienation and wretchedness in 
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the child. God in forgiving the iniquity, declares 

that the judgment is cancelled ; that everything 

which might be a source of apprehension to the 

sinner, has become a source of joy and hope. God 

declares not only that He will not visit in vengeance, 

but that He has no will to do it ; that His heart is 

set on reconciliation ; that there is nothing in Him 

to inspire one thought of dread. It is hard for a 

sinner to grasp this, and to rest on the forgiveness, 

but God has His own ways of lodging the sense of 

it in penitent hearts. The sinner learns, strange 

as it may seem, that there is no being in the wide 

universe from whom he has so little reason to 

shrink as the Holiest ; no being whose face is 

shining on him with such absolute benignity; who is 

so longing to draw him to His bosom, to soothe his 

sorrows, loose his burdens, dry his tears, with the 

hand of tender, compassionate love. The iniquity, 

that which makes the soul the enemy of God, is 

abolished and destroyed for ever. 

2. The conditions. 

How can God forgive the iniquity ? It is a real 
thing, has wrought a real wrong, sorrow, and 
shame. Can He treat it by a word as if it had 
never been ? The answer of the Gospel is that by 
man's righteousness man's iniquity has been put 
away. Broad and deep as is the slough of hvuxva.\s. 
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evil, broader, stronger is the flood of human 
righteousness which sweeps over it, and buries its 
foulness from sight. Since Christ ap|>eared, it is a 
human righteousness which is the broad human 
characteristic before GoA The God-man stands 
for humanity before the Father, and His righteous- 
ness has become a stronger fact in the human than 
Adam's sin. One has undertaken for us, stands 
for us, who can make and will make God's righte- 
ousness the dominant thing, the conquering thing, 
the characteristic thing, in humanity ; and in 
Christ God justifies man. On the ground of a 
perfect human righteousness which honours, glori- 
fies His law, God freely, fully, finally forgives. 

But what then has confession to do with it ? It 
is the vital link between the soul and Christ. It is 
the plea of the soul to the Father, Behold m^ 
sinner as I am, in Christ My will goes with Him; 
in His obedience. His hatred of sin, I desire to 
share ; make me partaker of His victorious hfe 
Confession, as the fruit of penitence, transmutes 
the relation of the soul to Christ. From formal it 
becomes vital. The name becomes a power. It 
makes, by the stirring of the thought and will of 
a free being, the oneness with Christ a spiritual 
reality. It declares that through Christ there is 
bora in the soul that which is not sinful, which is 
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of the essence of holiness, which struggles up to- 
wards God and seeks to embosom itself with 
Him. There is a new mind about evil born in 
me by Thy grace, O God ; take it mercifully 
to Thy bosom, nurture it to life, educate it for 
glory ! Confession rests on Christ ; it is the fruit 
of His inworking ; it connects us vitally with His 
righteousness ; it brings the forgiveness home, and 
lodges it in the heart. 

3. Its fruits. 

Perfect, absolute, and eternal peace. The peace 
of God, which abides untroubled under all the 
storms, struggles, and agonies of life. David had 
his full share of these, but he knew what it was to 
be blessed. The iniquity, of the sin, the enmity 
with God, is the essential curse of it. Let a 
man know that that is forgiven, and he enters 
into a blessed rest It may be but the beginning 
of a tremendous discipline, which will search his 
life to the very roots. But there is a rest for him 
under it all if he can but keep firm hold on the 
fact, " Thouforgavest the iniquity ofmysifiy Man 
will forgive himself when God forgives him. Satan 
will be silenced when the iniquity is blotted out. 
The fruits may be there ; a broken body, a stained 
name, poverty, struggle, and sad, sad memories. 
But all the anguish has gone out of the soul, all the 
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dread, if God forgives. The future has no fearful 
anticipation, but a glorious hope ; a hope in the 
strength of which any burden may be borne which 
life can lay upon us. Life may be one long repa- 
ration, one long reaping of the inevitable fruits 
of early transgression ; it can be borne bravely if 
we feel that the face of God is shining^ on us ; if 
we know that there is no alienation, no repulse, 
but always a refuge, a home, for the storm-vexed 
spirit there. " All things," even the bitter fruits of 
transgression, "must work together for good to 
God's justified children. Neither life, nor death, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
them from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
their Lord." 




L. 
THE LORD SHALL GO BEFORE YOU. 



"For ye shall not go out with haste, nor go by flight ; for the 
Lord will go before you, and the God of Israel will be your 
ereward." — Isaiah lii. 12. 

/^^ OD'S salvation is called everywhere a great 
^-^ salvation, because of its royal largeness and 
thoroughness ; and because of the original dignity 
and loftiness of the being who is made in God\s 
image, and who is destined through grace to wear 
it in its splendour through eternity. It is not a 
rescue simply which He hath wrought, it is a 
deliverance ; it is not an escape, it is a victory. 
The enemy is not routed, he is conquered. 
The sentence is not suspended, it is cancelled. 
The yoke is not slipped, it is shattered. Sin is 
not eluded, it is iIlMic^ed. And this has been the 
grand characteristic in every age of every deliver- 
ance which God has wrought for His people. 
With a mighty hand and an outstretched arm He 
has led them ; with songs of triumph they have 
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gone forth, enriched by the spoils of the enemy 
they had defied. And it shall be the characteristic 
of the great deliverance, the accomplishment of 
which is the travail of the ages, and the history of 
which we shall read in heaven. " Ye shall not go 
out with hastCy nor go by flight ; for the Lord will 
go before you^ and tlu God of Israel tjuUI be your 
rerruoardr No beaten rout of fugitives, but a 
band of kingly conquerors, robed and crowned, will 
assemble there. 

I. Let us consider the essentially symbolic 
character of the captivities and deliverances of the 
Jewish people. There is the broadest meaning in 
that Egyptian bondage. Of the Lord, of you, of 
each one of us, it is said, " Out of Egypt have I 
called my son!' The history of Israel, as I have 
already taken occasion to point out, is the Divine 
key to the history of man. Through all the con- 
fusion of human society, its wars, its movements, 
its industries, its woes, that history, rightly read, 
will guide us. There is no crisis, no confusion, no 
sad experience of society, of which we have not 
the pattern and the explanation in the word of 
God. The history of their captivities is the history 
of man's captivity, of yours and mine. But it ^& 
on the history of the deliverances that I wish to 
concentrate your attention now. There were two 
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great captivities and two great deliverances. The 
people were born in the one captivity — it was the 
dark accident of nature ; the other they earned by 
sin. These represent our natural bondage, and the 
self-earned serfdom of the soul. There is one De- 
liver and one deliverance from both. The method 
of His deliverance was the same out of both cap- 
tivities ; a glorious manifestation of the might of 
the redeeming arm of God. 

But at first sight there is a contrast here as well 
as a likeness. Taking a superficial view of the 
Exodus, we should say that they did go out with 
haste and go forth by flight ; and this visible con- 
trast was before the prophet's mind when he wrote 
the words of our text. Deut. xvi. 3 ; Ex. xii. 31 

—39- 

But from Babylon they went forth in orderly 

array, with the king's goodwill, by his royal com- 
mand (Ezra i.) Yet under the surface the grand 
features were identical. In neither case did they 
steal away. They went because God would have 
them go ; the angel of His presence guided 
them, and His shattering judgments were on all 
who sought to withstand their march to their 
promised land If the contrast occurred to the 
prophet as he wrote the first clause, surely the 
likeness stands out in the last, " TAe Lord skall s^ 






'((/'^^ /<;ay, tfJii/ rfe ^^ of IsTiMdl sktaH kjazer r^n- 
uard. Lx. xtiL 21, 22 : xiv. 191 30l 

1 1. We have the image here ot the grent deini?- 
ance which is freely ocered in the Go^>^ wrought 
for u» by His redeemiog hand viio '^ rmla in 
righteauifuss^ mighty to saver It furnishes the key 
to our long and protracted discipline, while it on- 
foldfi the method and results of the Redemption 
which is by Christ Jesus. 

1. The reason of our protracted discipline. God 
will not have us ^'go out with haste, nor go forth bj 
flight" I dare say there are few Christians of any 
earnestness who do not look back to some past 
season in their experience and say. Would God 
that I had then been taken home. The soul was 
then full of a Divine serenity, with the clear heaven 
of God*s love above it, and a clear assurance that 
the Rock was beneath it. It seemed to be at- 
tuned to heavenly fellowship. ^^ Lord, tunv lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in peace,'' ravished with 
the beauty of celestial things. Earth seemed poor 
and mean and bare at that moment ; all unbound 
from earth, the summons to depart and to be with 
Christ would have filled them with transporting joy. 
You have known such moments, and you think 
sometimes that it was a hard, stem sentence which 
kept you here to drudgery and conflict, to the con- 
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stant pressure of temptation, to sin and repentance, 
struggle and lapse again, renewing the same weary- 
round of sin and suffering till death. But it had 
been a young and immature deliverance, had God 
caught you then in the first freshness of your joy 
and hope to His home in heaven; not by the short, 
straight way, but by the long, weary, desert path 
God led His pilgrims ; a band of trained veterans 
they entered at length into Canaan ; able to hold 
it, and to hold to the national unity, through the 
stormy, struggling ages in which, but for their desert 
nurture and discipline, they must have been shat- 
tered to fragments, and lost to history for ever. It 
is this experience which at sore cost of pain 
God is laying up within us. Daily you ought to 
be making discoveries of the evil of sin, of the 
grace of Christ, of the wretchedness of a life with- 
out Him, and the bitterness of the deviFs yoke, 
which will make you proof against the devil's arts 
through eternity. These long wanderings, this 
patient waiting, though from the waste you look 
back to your young experience as an Eden, is a 
store of power and wisdom, whose worth you will 
never estimate till your footsteps press the borders 
of your Canaan ; till your battle is fought out and 
your rest is for ever won. " You s/tall not go out 
with haste, nor go byjlightr But, 
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2. The Lord will go before you, and the God of 
Israel will be your rereward. 

" The Lord shall go before you." 

The Lord has gone before us. It is this which 
makes our progress a triumph. It is by the path 
which for us He has opened and trodden that we 
are to pass up to the conqueror's rest. Isolate 
yourself from Christ and the Christian host, and 
it is a weary, hopeless struggle. ^* Look unto 
Jesus, the Captain and finisher of your faith" and 
hope grows triumphant He has overcome the 
world. 

i. He has gone before us in bearing to the 
uttermost the penalty of sin. There is no evasion 
of the problem, no winking at transgression in the 
method of God. Sin has done its utmost, claimed 
its utmost, received its utmost. Its witness against 
us is silenced for ever. Whatever may threaten, 
the Lord before us has met and answered. You 
have but to believe in a complete atonement ; to rest 
on a work of reconciliation whidi God has wrought. 
You may lay down the burden ; " Thy faith hath 
saved thee ; go in peace!' Let the dead past bury its 
dead. " There is now no condemnation to tfiem t/iat 
are in Christ Jesus, . . . The law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus doth make them free from the 
law of sin and deaths Lift up the head then with 
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joy and triumph. " WJio sitall lay anything to the 
cliarge of God's elect ? It is God that justifieth ; 
who is lie that condemneth ? It is Christ that died, 
yea rather, that is risen again, who is ever at the 
right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for 
us. 

ii. He has gone before us in breaking the power 
of evil. (John xiv. 27, xvi. 33.) He has not simply- 
stooped to the world and proclaimed it conquered. 
He has passed through it, and borne off its spoils. 
He has lived sinless among its sinners, serene 
among its terrors, patient under its sufferings, fear- 
less before its death ; and he that held its power 
is literally destroyed. This is the Gospel : sin is 
pardoned, the world is conquered, the devil is 
destroyed, the roots of his power are killed for ever. 
You have but to strive with a beaten foeman. 
Your life is the gathering of the Spoils of a victory 
that is already won. 

iii. He has gone before us in the way of the 
wilderness, through life's protracted discipline, to 
glory. (Heb. v. 7, 8, 9.) He knows your utmost 
pressure. " Father, save me from this hour ! " But 
He endured through it and entered into His glory. 
Sorrow is transfigured by the resurrection and 
glorification of Christ. A Forerunner perfected 
by suffering, made glorious by death, has eu.te.t^^ 
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for US the heavenly mansions. Then let not your 
heart be troubled. You believe in God; believe 
also in Him, He has gone to prepare a place 
for you, and He will come again to receive you 
unto Himself^ that where He is there you may be 



also. 



And the God of Israel shall be your rereward 
He shall gather up the stragglers of the host. 
This beautiful promise seems to run parallel with 
Is. xl. lo, II. It shall be no crush or throng in 
which the weak ones shall be down-trodden, and 
the halting left hopelessly in the rear. The Lord 
has special tenderness for the timid, the trembling, 
the fainting; He b behind them to g^ard them 
from every pursuing foe. If you have faith but as 
a grain of mustard seed, fear not There is a great 
host in front of you, while you are little able to 
keep pace with its advancing steps. Who reading 
the lives of the heroes of the faith does not feel 
miserably his own littleness and cry. Can I be one 
of this glorious company, can I contend for this 
mighty prize ? Yes ! the Lord who is before them 
as a Captain, is behind you as a shield. It is His 
glory that not one straggler shall be captured not 
one halting one shall be abandoned to the foe. Once 

His, you are His for ever. (Is. xli. lo ; xliii. i 7.) 

But win the rv^ht to say, " Lord^ Thou knowest all 
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things, T/wu knowest that I love Theel' and He will 
bring thee in. **Into Thy hand I commend my spirit; 
Thou hast redeemed me, Lord God of truths The 
cause is Thine, the power is Thine, and Thine shall 
be the glory of the everlasting victory. 




LI. 
WHEREFORE CRIEST THOU UNTO ME 



** Wherefore criest thou onto me?" — Exodl'S xiv. 15. 

SELF-HELP is one of the popular topics of 
the day, and seems to be commended in th^ 
passage which contains the text. Help thyself, 
and Heaven will help thee, is a proverb which, 
both in its French and its English form, is widely 
current ; and wisely current, if we understand the 
divine principle on which it rests. Read in the 
light of Scripture, it does not run, Venture, and the 
Almighty hand will meet thee, the help will come ; 
but rather, Venture, for the everlasting arms are 
around thee, the help is here. Thus read, it is an 
all-mastering truth. It is nothing like meeting 
heaven half-way, to which the Scripture exhorts us, 
God has come all the way to meet us, is before us, 
behind us, beneath lis, therefore on, cheerily ; this 
is the truth on which rests as on a rock all great 
success. The picture of a God standing aloof till 
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man goes half-way to meet Him, has no original in 
the Bible. When there was no eye to pity, He 
pitied ; when there was no arm to save. He saved. 
When we were yet without strength, Christ died for 
the ungodly. Help thyself, and Heaven will help 
thee, has a grand fulness of meaning if we under- 
stand that Heaven has helped froni the first, and is 
helping ; and that all high effort and aspiration is 
the fruit of an inspiration whose source is the pre- 
sent help of a present God. God helps us to help 
ourselves. He helps us to seek higher help. We 
work out our own salvation, because He is working 
in us to will and to do of His own good pleasure. 

But the text seems to' imply something different. 
If ever a people might reasonably stand still, and 
cry to God, and wait to be helped, surely it was 
there and then. Picture the scene. It was a wild 
gorge in the mountains, where lofty, inaccessible 
cliffs shut them in on either hand ; bare, menacing, 
pitiless, the precipices closed round them. In 
front was the broad sea, lashed already by the 
strong east wind to fury, moaning and plashing 
through the night. .Behind them, closing the only 
exit, was the finest army of the world. Never 
were the physical difficulties in the way of progress 
more palpable ; never was the case of a persecuted 
and menaced people more desperate. Progress on 
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either hand blankly impossible ; onward, possible 
only through a foaming chaos of waters ; backward, 
only into the midst of armed and furious foes. 
And yet the word was, Move on. Do not cry, do 
not moan, do not look bewildered, but do. And 
they did. The waters fled before their advancing 
steps, ** they stood upright as an heap " as the host 
passed on, '^tliey were transfixed to stoned By a 
path then for the first time, then for the last time, 
laid bare to human steps, they passed forth to free- 
dom and Canaan ; while the Egyptians, mad to 
recover their enfranchised bondmen, found in those 
depths their ignominious graves. 

Here we have the history of one of the sublimest 
acts of faith that the world has ever witnessed ; 
a nation marching out by God's commandment 
through the long night by the sea depths to freedom 
with its toils and burdens. " On that night history 
was born." But what is the principle here, the 
essential principle of the progress ? Is it, March, 
and I will meet you ; or, March, for I have led 
you; I, not you, am responsible for these straits; 
you are here because through them lies the path 
to victory and glory. Therefore " cry not unto 
me ; " your being here is my answer to your cry. 
" Speak unto the children of Israel that they go for- 
ward!' 
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Let US study the scene, that we may comprehend 
the breadth of the Divine commandment. 

I. Their standing there at all was a miracle of 
almighty power and love. By a series of the most 
tremendous miracles recorded in history, God's hand 
had led them out to that mountain gorge, and shut 
them in between the moaning sea and their raging 
foes. Do not mistake their position there. It was. 
by no fault or folly of their own that they were 
entangled thus ; it was by the deliberate, avowed, 
nay, foretold act of their Almighty Deliverer. Had 
they fled thither a frightened multitude to escape 
the terrible army which was arrayed for their cap- 
ture, they might well have cried for pardon as well 
as for aid. Had they rushed a confused rabble 
into that wild gorge, believing that it would afford 
them a safe and easy path out into the wilderness, 
they might well have been appalled as they saw 
the angry sea surging up to the foot of the preci- 
pitous mountains, while Pharaoh, his chariots and 
his horsemen, gathered behind them, and cut off all 
possibility of resistance or of flight. But the fact 
was precisely the reverse of all this (xiv. i — ^4). 
The Lord, who had brought them out by a mighty 
and terrible hand ; who for their redemption had 
humbled the pride and the splendour of the 
empire of the Pharaohs to the very dust ; who had 
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laid His hand visibly on ever>' element of nature 
and realm of life, and shown Himself its absolute, 
omnipotent King; who had struck the first-bom 
dead in every house and every fold in Egypt; 
that Lord had led them calmly, firmly, into that 
apparently inextricable network of difficulties, and 
had assured them that another triumphant miracle 
would complete their deliverance and avenge them 
of their insolent and exulting foes. 

" WJurefore criest thou unto mef** as though 
some strange accident had marred my purposes. 
I led them hither because of the very perils which 
dismay them ; that my redemption might be more 
signal and complete ; " Speak unto the children of 
Israel t/iat they go forward ! " Yes ! but faith is 
hard in straits. A wild ravine, a dark, deep sea 
in front^ an armed host clustering in the rear, 
whetting their swords for the slaughter of a help- 
less herd of slaves ! Doubt is easy here, faith is 
hard ! What know we of these Divine purposes ? 
This God is a terrible God to the Egyptians; a 
destroying angel is His messenger ; how know we 
that we have not come within the sweep of his 
fatal sword } Their doubting was natural, if not 
noble, in these dire extremities ; but their doubts 
had been already answered by anticipdtion (xiii. 
20 — 22). The visible angel in all his shining 
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splendour flashed forward a light on their onward 
path. He dwelt in their camp as in a sanctuary, 
marked out by a broad, clear track their daily 
journeys, and brooded as a guardian glory over the 
stations of their repose. And it is clear that at the 
time of the outcry the angel was in front. After- 
wards (19, 20) he went behind them, to be a shield 
between them and their foes. Pharaoh drew near, 
but God was even visibly more near. A great 
army was gathering behind them; but the angel of 
God's presence was visibly in the midst of them. 
They distrusted and despised Emmanuel — God 
with them, a visible glory over their host. 

II. They ought to have accepted God's guidance 
thither as the absolute assurance that their way on 
lay clear before His eye, and that all the difficulties 
which beset it were under the firm control of His 
hand. The sea is deep and dreary, the wilderness 
bare, the pursuers fierce and strong, and Canaan 
by this way is far ! Be it so ; even to the measure 
of the people's panic. But was that any news to 
Heaven.? Had any new light broken in on the 
Divine counsels when the people stood trembling 
and moaning there, cowering before the Egyptians, 
with the glorious angel present in their very midst? 
But God does not judge hardly these timid appeals, 
when a strong faith would grasp the hand ^.Vt^*^^^ 
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outstretched and press on. God does not shut His 
ear to the cry of distress and weakness. Better to 
cry than to stand paralyzed, and fall at once before 
the first onset of the foe. 

But there was something especially, intensely 
shameful in the faithless outcries which followed so 
soon such a transcendent deliverance ; which could 
imagine that the glorious angel who had led them 
from the land of their captivity in triumph, had 
shut them up in that gorge on the seashore that 
he might make its oozy bed their grave. His 
guiding hand had never wavered for an instant 
Each step, each turning of the path, that flaming 
harbinger had traced. And he had chosen this to 
be the scene of their crowning triumph. The dark 
surging waves in front his hand was already sweep- 
ing from their path. The desert was dry and bare, 
but their food was already treasured in its secret 
storehouses, and the water was gushing in its 
springs. The Egyptians were furious and over- 
whelming, but his eye, searching no further than 
the morrow, saw the wrecks of that gallant army 
scattered, waifs of the waters, on the shore. 
Speak then unto the children of Israel that they 
go forward. Cry not unto me ; the situation is 
alreiady My answer ; and I the Lord God Omnipo- 
tent am here in. their midst ! 
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Do you catch the spiritual meaning of this? 
There is no bargain here, or shadow of a bargain. 
It is not, Help thyself, and I will meet thee with 
my succours ; but, Go forward, for I have helped 
thee. The most precious help that I can offer is 
this path which I have already marked out for^ 
thee ; and all its perils are already dissipated, all 
its difficulties are already mastered, by My 
almighty redeeming hand. 




LI I. 
GO FORWARD. 



" Speak onto the children of Israel, that they go forward." 

Exodus ziy. 15. 

AyI7E have already considered the exhortation 
^ ^ as it bore on that wondrous night inarch of 
Israel to freedom. We have now to study it as it 
casts light on the more solenm and perilous night 
march of life. Nor is this an abrupt transition. 
The whole history of that elect people is a picture 
of our Divine relations ; the visions and the pro- 
mises reveal what our lives may be if the Divine 
will has the undisputed rule in us : the actual facts 
warn us what our lives must be if instead of God's 
will we enthrone our own. It may seem presump- 
tuous to apply this lofty history of an elect nation 
as the expositor of our own individual lives. But 
if there is one thing clear to me from Scripture, it 
is that every human spirit is elect in Christ, in the 
sense in which Israel constituted an elect nation • 
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that IS, elect to truth, to guidance, to compassion, 
to the Spirit's strivings and the Redeemer's love. 
To all these, under legal forms, the Jews were elect 
of God. What was to grow out of the election, 
was the question which God asked of them, pressed 
on them ; and when they finally refused to con- 
sider it, answered for them by casting them out of 
His sight. 

The history of this Exodus is ours, and is signi- 
ficant to its lightest details. It is the drama of the 
deliverance of a soul. Man is a child of Heaven, 
captive in a house of bondage, under a cruel, tyran- 
nous lord. He was born in a better land, and 
nursed in a better land. There are few of us, I 
suppose, who have known much of the sorrows and 
sins of life who do not think sadly of our young 
days, as those slaves under the lash remembered 
the freedom and dignity of their race when Abra- 
ham walked with God on the wolds of Canaan. 
There are none who have watched the develop- 
ment of their own being, who have not felt them- 
selves passing, not without struggles and bitter 
regrets, under the dominion of a lord hostile to 
their freedom, to their true allegiance and their 
lofty destiny. The great future of which their 
childhood dreamed dwindles, dies down, under the 
grinding tyranny of sin, until the beasts' de.^^vK>3 
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seems almost nobler than the man's. Soon the 
world of free thought, activity, and hope fades 
from before the vision, and they settle down peace- 
fully, if peace that may be called where peace is 
none, to the lusts, pleasures, and prospects of the 
slave. But not unmarked on high. The King's 
eye is on them. He keeps some dim sense that 
they were born for worthier work and loftier des- 
tiny alive in their hearts. He entertains from the 
first the purpose of redemption. He sends to them 
messengers to announce His name. His right. His 
purpose. Thenceforward He claims them publicly 
as His own. He will enter the lists with their 
captor, and wrest them from his grasp. With all 
the force of His omnipotent hand He will rend 
the chains of their captivity, and dash their tyrants 
prostrate in the dust. Delivered by a mighty hand, 
awestruck, submissive, yet filled with a new and 
glorious hope. He will lead them forth into a great 
wilderness, and train them there to despise the 
slave's portion and the slave's wantonness, by stir- 
ring up their spirits to aim at and win the crown 
of the victorious spiritual combatant, at whatever 
cost. 

Then there comes the great crisis in the progress 
through which it is the will of God to lead each 
one of us, when, as with Israel of old, the case seems 
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desperate, and there is nothing but the hold of 
our faith on the hand of an unseen and inscrutable 
God between us and blank despair. We are shut 
in on every side by our sins. We can neither 
turn their flank, force their front, nor rout their 
rear — the iniquities of our heels which compass us 
about. On every side sin hems us in ; it declares 
that deliverance is a dream, that the struggle to 
realize it is but a malignant form of misery. There 
are steep precipices of impracticable principles on 
either hand, a moaning sea of weary struggle in 
front; and behind, the old enemy in force, with the 
old yokes ; while there remains, if faith fails, no 
hope of escaping his hand. These are the mo- 
ments which wring out of the anguish of our spirits 
the cry, Can the leopard change his spots, or the 
Ethiopian his skin ? What is the use of talking to 
a man who is crushed, as I am, by the yoke, about 
deliverance } The serpent did not twine about the 
Trojan priest more tightly than the coil of sin is 
wound around me ! It paralyzes every limb ; it 
chokes every free respiration ; it instils a numbing 
poison into every vein ; the whole head is sick and 
the whole heart is faint ; the present is all misery, 
the future all darkness, drearihood, and death ! 
How can I go forward when there is not strength 
left to move a limb, to lift a weapon, or to Ctow^ 
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a foe ? If I must go on till I find God, till He 
meets me in the free desert and crowns me, 
and leads me into my kingdom, I fling down my 
weapons at once. It is useless to prolong the 
struggle ; I reel, I stagger, I faint ; and the last 
desperate cry of my spirit is, Let me alone, that I 
may die ! 

A highly coloured, exaggerated picture of the 
great crisis of a soul's history, when it grasps for 
the first time the deadly difficulty in which sin had 
plunged it, some of you will say, on whom the 
tyrant has laid his hand but lightly. Ask phy- 
sicians what they know of the agony of pain ; ask 
lawyers what they know of the bitterness of wrong; 
ask ministers what they know about the tortures 
of the tyranny of sin. This picture of Israel is 
just the picture of the crisis of the soul's experience 
when all the desperate danger of its position is 
revealed ; when the consciousness of the deadly 
disease bathes the heart in a cold sweat of terror, 
and makes life seem more terrible than death. 
And what is God's command ! Go FORWARD. 
Go forward ; not to find God, but to discover that 
God has found you ; that this deadly suflfering is 
the fruit of the stirring of His life within you ; that 
He can scatter with a stroke of His hand those 
foes behind you ; and that through that moaning 
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sea, flashing its pale angry foam-crests through the 
night, He sees a firm, sure path by which, with- 
out a stain of its slime upon you, you may pass to 
the freedom of the desert, and the plenty of the 
promised land Go forward, not sure of safety 
only, — that were a poor redemption, — but sure of 
victory and glory ; for, 

By a greater and more awful miracle than any 
which the power of His hand could work, a miracle 
of grace and love. He has ** made a shew " of that 
sin which torments you as His beaten and pros- 
trate foe. To you it seems well-nigh almighty; 
but before He led you forth to those desperate 
straits, that death-grapple with sin, He had already 
in more deadly strife grappled with the author of 
sin, and planted the cross on the ruins of his throne. 
(Col. ii. 13 — 15.) The Gospel is not, Fight, and 
the Lord will give you the conquest of sin ; but, 
Fight, for the Lord has already conquered sin ; 
help Him to gather all the fruits of the victory. 
Those enemies the very sight of whom raised such 
a dreary wail in the Israeli tish host, were already 
ten times beaten. And the enemy you dread, 
rather than face whom you are ready to sink down 
and die in blank despair, has been condemned 
already with a more mighty overthrow. The Lord 
hath fought for you. His right hand and His holy 
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arm have gotten Him the victory. To doubt His 
power to work your final and full salvation, is to 
doubt if He can destroy in detail the hosts whose 
full array He has already broken on Calvary. It 
is but the scattered rout that He has now to deal 
with. Even the abounding of sin is not beyond 
the reach of His redeeming hand. " Tke law 
entered tJtat sin might abound. But ivhere sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound" These 
straits of Israel were part of their deliverance. This 
inward anguish is part of yours. His hand has 
unveiled the evil, and has driven conviction home, 
not that it may rankle there, not that you may cry- 
to Him as over some new and dread discovery, but 
that pressing on, strong in faith, you may discover 
how near the sorrows are to the glories, the heaviest 
darkness to the dawning, the deadliest peril to 
the crowning deliverance ; even as the Lord who 
won the battle of your salvation passed up from 
the God-forsaken darkness of Calvary, to hear the 
music of His coronation anthem, and to sit down 
on the throne of God. 

The Cross is your flaming pillar of guidance • the 
Lamb who was slain, and who reigns over Death 
and Hell, is the Captain of your host. Far on in 
front, far on through the sea, through the desert 
that Cross has cleared your way. Press on un- 
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daunted. Cry not as to a God far off ; but look 
unto Jesus already in your midst, and press on. 
That Cross assures your triumph. If you have faith 
but as a grain of mustard seed, that banner must 
go down, and alL the fruit of Gethsemane and 
Calvary must perish, before those Egyptians shall 
sing their song of insolent triumph over you. Then 
" Lay aside every weighty and the sin that doth so 
easily beset you!' Faint, yet pursuing, be this your 
battle cry. Heaven is in front to the persisting : 
press on. But touch with your foot the brink of 
that raging sea, with Christ for your leader, it 
opens a firm pathway through its depths. But 
press with your step that burning waste, and the 
fountains gush, the streamlets gurgle, the palm 
trees cast cool shadows, and the very sands of the 
desert lie thick with heavenly food. But march 
full armed, with the Captain of the Lord's host 
to guide you, to the gates of those mighty cities 
of the Anakim, and their walls shiver, shatter, 
crumble into dust before you, and you pass up, 
with no stain but that of glorious battle upon 
you, to the rest of the promised land. 
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